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T N our intercour7&'iw5fiJ35£*rfJfld, general know- 
ledge is a great recommendation. It gives man- 
kind a favourable opinion of the underdanding of 
thofe who poffefs it, and is the fource of much fa- 
tisfadioii. To lay the foundation of fuch know- 
ledge, in early youth, is therefore, highly nccef- 
fary, as well as to take every future opportunity 
of raifing'the fuperftni£lure* 

To promote the culture of the mind is the de- 
fign of the following performance ; and the author 
flatters himfelf, that the j^rufal of it will give 
young people a true xelifh for ufeful an^} polite 
litetature* Perhaps, no book of the faipe fize^ 
contains a greater variety of important infonnatioa 
to youth of both fexes. 
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EI^'EMENTS 

or 

USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 



C H A P. I. 

O F ' A'S T R O N O M Y. 

np H E fcience which treats of the planets, and 
**■ other heavenly 'bodieis, is called Aftrononiy. 
The moft confpicuous of the celeftial bodies is ^at 
glorious luminary the. Sun^ the fountain of light 
and heat to the feveral planets, or habitable worlds, 
which revolve round it. Thefe planets, together 
with the fun, compofe what aftronomers have called 
the Solar Syjiem* They are fix ia number ; and 
their names are Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars^ 
Jupiter and Saturn. With refpeft to their near- 
neft to the centre, or middle point of the fun,^ they 
are cxaftly in the order in which they are here 
B inea- 
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^mentioned. Mejcury is nearcft to 4e funi- Venus 
^ncxt, the Earth next, Mars next, Jupiter aext, 
suid Saturn is at the grcateft diftance of all. 

Dr, Her&hel^ the famous German aftrononaer^ 
latdy difcovered anot^r planet, to which he gav^ 
the name of the Giorgtum Sidus *. 



CHAP. II. 

PISTAIYC^S OF THE PLANETS FROM THE S^. 



>. 



nn HE diftances of the planets from the fi^ may 
eafily be conceived in the following manner. 
Suppofmg the diftance of the earth from Hit ftin to 
be divided into ten eqwd parts, then that of. Mer- 
cury will be four of thefe parts; that of Venus 
ibven ; that of Mark fifteen ; that of Jupiter fifty- 
two; and that, of Saturn ninety-:iive. lieiik;e if 
appears, that the Earth is placed between Mari and 
Vemis, having Mars» Jupiter, and Satunqt above 
her, and Venus and Mercury below her^ inA for 
this reafbn it i%. that the three firftare o%|^ fu«- 
perior, aiul Ae two laft inferior planets. 

* This planet nuiy befeen through a teleicope, on t^.^d o£ 
OCdohtti at two o*clock in the morning, in conjun^lioiA^ith that 
Axed (tar of the firft magnlttide, caUed Rfgutus% or the^IiSmV &Mrf. 

:: BHt 
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But to cxpreft the diftancea of the planets from 
fte fun, in Englilh miles, the diftance of Mercurji 
ifom it is much about 37 millions of miles ; of 
* Venus 69 miilions of miles ; of the Earth 95 mitUons 
of miles; of Mars 145 millions of miles ; of Jupi- 
ter 495 millions of miles ; and of Saturn 908 millions 
of miles* 

By thefe diftances, however, are to be under- 
(lood their mean diftances ; in order to comprehend 
^hich, it muft be obferved, that the orbit, or path^ 
which a planet defcribes about the fun, is not a 
perfeft €ir<ley but a figure called an elli^s ; which^ 
though fomewhat refembling a circle, is longer 
than it is broad. Hence the fame planet is not 
always at the fame diftance from the fun, and the 
mean diftance of it is that which is exaftly between 
its greateft and leaft diftance. 



CHAP. TIL 

DIFFSRENCB BETWEEN A PLANET AND A 
FUCEp 3TAK« 

*H£ planets appear at iSrft fight like fixed 
ftars ; but, upon a more accurate view, they 
may eafily be difUnguiihed from them. i« By their 
B 2 aevec 
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never twinkling, as thefe laft do, , 2. By their be- 
ing feen earlieft in the evening, and lateft in the 
morning. And 3. By their changing their pofition 
with regard to the fixed ftars, and to one another. 

Mercury can never be feen by the naked eye, 
on account of his nearnefs to the fun, In the fplen- 
dor of whofe beams he is totally abforbed. The 
only way of obferving him is in his paffagc over 
the fun, when he appears like a black fpot on Its 
furface. Venus is fometimes our evening, and fome- 
times our morning ftar. Mars and Saturn may be 
eafily known by their deep red colour. And Jupi- 
ter Is diftinguiftiable from the fixed ftars by the large^ 
ttefs of his fize, and the brighinefs of his colour, 
which is fo great, that it will fometimes illuminate 
a thin cloud in the fame manner as the moon. 



CHAP- IV. 

ON THE MOTION OF THE PLANETS. 

A L L the planets, in different ftated periods of 
^ time, perform their motion round the fun 
from weft to eaft, in orbits nearly circular. Mer- 
cury performs his revolution in about three years ; 

VCHUS 
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Venus in about Jeven months and a half ; the Earth 
in a yedr\ Mars in about two years \ Jupiter in 
twehe ; and Saturn in about thirty years. 

If we can form a notion of the manner in which 
any one of the planets, fuppofe our earth, move* 
round the fun, we can eafily conceive the manner 
in whicE all the reft do it. 

The earth, upon which we live, was long con- 
fidcred as one large cxtenfive plane. The heavens, 
above it, in which the fun, moon, ^nd ftars, ap- 
peared to move daily from eaft to weft, were con- 
ceived to be at no great dijiance from it^ and to be 
only defigned for the ufe or ornament of our earth. 
Mankind, however, are now convinced that they 
live on a globe ; and the fpherical figure of the 
earth may be proved by a variety of arguments : 
I . When we are on board a fti'p at fea, we may 
be out of fight of land, when the land is near 
enough to be vifible, if it were not hid from our 
eye by the convexity of the water. In this cafe, 
the tops of hills, cliffs, fteeples, towers, &c. firft 
appear to our view, next the buildings, and laft of 
all the fhore ; which can proceed from nothing elfe 
but the roundnefs of the earth, whereby the lower 
objefts are longer hid from the fight, than thofe 
which are higher. 

B 3 2. When 
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^. When we ftand upon the {hotc^ lfae.Bijg^ieft 
part of a (hip is vifiblc at the greateft difttoge* 
If a Aip be going from us out to fea, we iball 
contihue to fee the mail, after the hull ox body of 
the fhip difappears, and the top of the naaft will be 
fecn longeft. But if the furface of the fea were 
quite flat^ every part of zn.ohjcdt would be equally 
vifible ; and not the bighefty but the largeft part 
of an obje<a, would be vifibl? at the greateft 
Pittance, fo that we fljould be'able to fee the hull 
of a fhip farther off than the maft. But this is 
contrary to experieikc ; confequently the ewth is 
Toupd. 

3, Several navigators have failed quite round the 
e^h f not in an exa£k circle> the winding cf th^* 
fhorcs preventing them from failing in a direct 
courfe f but by failing continually to the weftwaid^ 
they have reached the place fxom wlicncc they »at 
iirft departeds This was performed by ,Mageilan» 
Cavendift,^ Sir Francis Drake, Lord Anfon, Bou« 
gainvillci Cofomodor^ Byron, the- Captains Cap- 
teret, Wallis, Cook, and others^ 

4* Eclipfes of the moon^ whkh are occasioned 
by the (hadow of the earth falling oii that planet, 
dejnouftrate that the earth is of a globular figure.;^ 
for this fhadow is always circular, whatever fitu* 
ation the eardi may be in al^ that time.. Now a 

body 
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fcrfy milft be gioiular, which always esiSk k eficv*' 
lar (hadow. 

Kor are the littlq unevennefles on the earth*f^ 
furface» arifmg from hills and vallies, any materiaf 
objedions to its being c^:ifidered as a round body ; 
becaule the higbeft mountains bear lefs proportion 
to the bulk of the earth, than the little rifmg^ oni 
the coat of an orange bear to that fruit ; or a graii» 
-of fand to an artificial globe> of nine inches dia- 
meter* And accordingly, w« find that the moun* 
taxAS and vail if s on the fur£ure of ibe earthy c^fe 
no inogiilarittes in the (hadow, during a. lunar 
cclipfe ; the circumftrence thereof hnofi even aiod 
regulari and appearing as if cad by a body truly 
globular. 

The roundnefs of the earth being thoroughbu^ 
eflabUihed, a way is naturally opened for the ^P^ 
covery of its motion* For while it was confidered 
as a plane^ mankind had an obfeore notion of its 
being fupported, like a fcafiblding, onpillarSi though 
they could not tell what fupported thefe. Biit tke 
figure of a gh)be is much better adapted to mo«> 



Tbb is confirmed by c^n^ering, that, if dta 

worth does boc M^tr nxHid die fun, not only tht/tm, 

but «tf tb$ ftars and fhmits^ muft mtM round tha^ 

earth* Philolbphers, by reckonings ftMinded on the 

B 4 fureft 
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iiirefl oVfervations, have been able to guefs prettjr 
nearly at the diftances of the heavenly bodies from 
Ae earth, and from each other, juft as every body, 
who knows the firft elements of mathematics, can 
meafure the height of a ftceple, or any objeft placed 
on it. It appears, therefore, that if we cohceive 
the heavenly bodies to move round xthe earth, we 
muft fuppofe them end9wed with a motion, or ve- 
locity, {o tmmenfe as to exceed all conception. All 
the appearances in nature, however, may be as well 
exj^lained by imagining the earth to move round 
the fun in the fpace of a year, 4ind to turn on itt ' 
own axis once in twenty-four hours. ^ . 



T 



C H A P. V. 

on' THE MOTION OF THE EARTH. 

H E Involution of the earth round its axis^ 
every twenty-four hours, or its diurml mo- 
tion, alterjiately caufes day and night, as' cither 
fide is turned toward, or from the fun ; and its 
periodicill revolution round that luminary, in three 
hundred and fixty-five days fix hours, or its amual 
motion, produces the four feafons of the year. 

To 
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To fonn a conception of thefe two motions of 
the earthy we may imagine a ball moving upon a 
billiard-table, or bowling-green. The ball pro- 
ceeds forward upon the* green or table, not by 
Aiding along like a plane upon wood, or a date 
upon icfc, but by turning round its own axis, which 
is an imaginary line drawn through the centre or 
middle of die ball, and ending >oa its furface in 
two points, called its poles ^ 

Conceiving jtjie matter then in this way, amf 
that theearth, in the fpace of twenty-four hours,, 
moves from weft to eaft, the' inhsibitants on the 
furface of it, like men on the deck of a (hip, wha 
are infenfible of their own motion, and think t}iat 
the banks mov« from them in a contrary dire£ljon^ 
will conceive that the fun and ftars move from eafl 
t« weft, in the.fam^ time of twenty-four hours, in 
-which tiiey, along with the earth, move from^w^'- 
to eafL 

This daify or dtiimaV motion of the earth being 
©nee clearly conceived, we may ealily form a no- 
tion of its ^w«tt^/\ or yearly motiot^ round the fun,. 
For as that lunfiinary Cbemfe to have a daily motion 
round our earth,, which is really occafioned by the 
dfaily motion of the cai^th round hs axis, fo, in the 
courfe of a year, he feems to have an annual mo- 
tion in the heavens, and to rife and fet in different 
B- 5, goints 
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points of tbem^ wMcb is re^ ecetfioned &y ttie 
iaSf nwtion of Ae earth on m orbk or. path nmiij 
the Am, wftidi it completes in the time of a year. 

Thia tiou&le motion of tfae ovtb aMKf aifb bo 
compared to a coach tmrntog rotmd ia a coort-yard* 
The wheels go ronad thctr cwm ooVy at die £uvr 
time that they move round the ymni. It ti»v«Ts at 
the rate of fifty-eight tboofimd acuks ererjrhoiir^ 
which ts one hundred and twenty times fwifter 
than a cannon-balL; and by its rapid motmi on its 
axis, die inhabitsfflts of London arc carried five 
hundred and ei^ty miles every hoar. Thofe at 
the Equator move much faifer ; diole towards* tbt 
Poles mnch flower ; and ttuife at the very Poles 
hardly move at all* 

What has been (aid, wkh segard to the motibh 
pf the earthy the fmalleft refleAicn may lead ii8,t» 
ftpjply to tbe odier jdanets^ 



C H A P- VI. 

AN OBJICTION ANSWERED. 

THE foUowing objeaion is made by fome Wl. 
tbe diurnal rotation of the oarth on its own 
aais. If it moves, fay diey> from weft to eaft»}; 

will 
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will ROC a bjdl, &ed {mrpendkolarljr txpwmi in tlit 
air, M confidefaMy wefttraid of tke pbte fironk 
which it was fliot ? By no means, For^ at both 
the gua and boil partake of At birth's ttiotioD, the 
ball wiU be carried forward with thcf air, as quick 
as the earth and air turn, and -witt thtrsferi fall on 
the very fpot from which it was fired. Thus, if 
one let fall « Aetm (tmm Ae «af •f a aaUMnaft, it 
will fall on the deck, as near the foot of the maftf 
when the fhip fails, as when fbe is at reft. 



CHAP. VIL 

OF THE SECONDARY PLANETS, OR KtOOM^V 

BESIDES the ^ primary planets already men- 
tioned, which move round the fun, there arc 
other ten bodies which move round tine of thefc, 
in the fame manner as ibey do round the fun. Of 
' thefe our Earth ha$ one, called the moon ; Jupiter 
h^s/our, and Saturn has/w. Thefe are all called 
moons from their agreeing with our moon, which 
was firft attended to. They are alfo called /atellites^ 
and fecmdary planets y becaufe they feem to be at* 
tendants of the Earth, Jupiter, and Saturn, about 
JB 6 which 
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which they move, and which are called primary^ 
Saturn has, befide^, a thin, broad ring that fur* 
rounds his body,, without touching it, in the fame- 
manner as a horisyon Ao^s an«artificial globe. It 
is twenty-one tboufand miles in breadth, and is a^ 
iar from Saturn ^on every fide. _ 



CHAP, VIIL 

ON THE SI«E,OF THE PLANETS^ 

THE Earth is t^enty-feven times as big as? 
Mercury, very Kttle bigger than Venus, and 
five times as big as Mars. But Jupiter is more than 
a thoufand tim^s as big as the Eanh, Saturn fiue 
hundred and eighty Jix times as big, exclufive of his 
ring ; and the Sun is hear nine hundred thoufand 
times as big as the Earth. 

The Moon is, at leaft, forty-three thomfand Amed 
kiis than the Sun, and fifty times kfs than^ 
the Earth. The reafpn of her appearing aa 
big as the Sun is, that fhe is nuich nearer the 
Earth. Her diftance from the Earth is only two' 
hundred and forty thoufand miles \ whereas that of 
the Sun is ninety-five inillions. 

X CHAP. 
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C H A p. IX. 

Of COMETS, 

/^OMETS are certain dark or bpaque hodicSr 
^^ like the planets, and move round th^ fun^- 
but in very eccentric orbits, being fbmetimes fo far 
from him, that their cold jnirfl: be exCeflive, an J 
fometime^Jk ^ar him, that their heat muft be To? 
mtenfe, as would prove altogether intolerable to an: 
inhabitant of this earth ; and w^ould even deftroyy 
or at leaft vitrify, the earth itfelf. 
' Sir Ifaac Newton computed the heat of the'co-^ 
met that appeared in the year 1680, when nearefl: 
the fun, to be two thoufand times hotter than red^ 
hot iron, and that, being thus heated, it muft re-» 
tain its heat till it comes roimd again, although 
its period fliould be more than twenty thoufand 
years ; and it is computed to be only five hundred 
and feventy-five. 

It is believed that there are at leaft twenty-one 
comets ^longing to our fyftem, moving in diflFe- 
lent dircftions* All thofe which have been ob- 
ferved, have moved through the etherial regions 
and the orbits of the planets, without fufFering the 
kaft fenfiWe refinance in their motions, which 

fufEciently 
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fofficicntly proves that the planets do not move in 
folid orbs. 

Of all the comets, the periods of three only arc 
known with any degree of certainty, being found 
to return at intervals of 75, 129, and 575 years; 
and of diefe, that which d^peared in 1680 is tht 
moft rcmarfc^d>le. This comet, at its greateft dif* 
tatice, 19 about eieveA thou&nd tW9 hundred miW 
Rons irf mites from the fun> white its leaft diftanee 
£rom the oenlre of the fun ts abou« fd^jr htiadred 
and ninety itoufand miles. In that part 6f its 
orbit^ which is neareft the fun^ k flies mtb Ac 
amazing velocity of eight kundred and eighty thtmf^ 
fand nriles in an hour ; and the fun, as feen from 
it, appoirs one hundred degrees in breadth^ and 
confequently forty dioufand times as bfge as he ap-» 
pears to us. 

Our earth was out of the :Way, when Ais comet 
JaSt pafled near her orbit ; but it requires a more 
perfed notion of the motion of the comet,, to be 
able to judge, if it will always pa& by us, with fo 
Uttle €fied. The comet, in one part of ks orbit, 
af^roaches very near to the orbit of our ^rA ; (0 
that, in fome revolutions, it may approach near enOt^ 
to have very confidcrable, if not fktal ^ffeds upon it» 

One of the comets .v^as expefted to return in 
1789, but it has jaot yet appeared. , 

Comets 
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Connsts are tttmLyt^ attended witft long tnmfpa^ 
rent tnins or tstt($, iflTuing from that fide of them 
wtttch is tumtd zw^ firom tte fyn. 

Comets were formerif Aippofed to be prodigies 
or portents, and to foretel fome great efttic or re- 
Tcrfmion, fiicb as ^ faU of empires, or the death 
of feme eminent and diftinguiihed pecfonage i but 
they are now known to have .no more conneAioA 
with the civil or political atfairs of thi& wotU, tfaaa 
any other ol the heavenly bodies. 



CHAP. X. 
ot Tfft nxtn sirxxs. 

•T* H E fixed Jlars comprehetid all the other hea* 
venly bodies, except the fun, planets, and 
comets. They are diftingurflied by the naked eye 
from the planets, by being lefs bright and luminous, 
»d by continually exhibhing that appearance, 
which we call the twinkling of the ftars* This" 
arifcs from their being fo ottremdy fmall, that the 
intetpofition of the kaft body, of which there are 
©any conftantly floating in the air, deprives us oi 
Afi fight of them. When the interpofed body 

changes 
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changes i:ts place, we again fee the ftar j aad this 
fucceffion being perpetual, occafions the twinkling. 

But a more remarkable property of the fixed ftars, 
and that from which they have obtained their name, 
is their never changing their fituatron, with regard 
to each other, ^s the planets, from what w« have 
already faid, muft evidently be always, changing 
theirs. 

The ftars which are nearefi to us feem largefty 
and are therefore czdted of the jirfl magnitude^ 
Thofe of the fecond magnitude appear lefs ; and fo 
proceeding en to thc^th magnitude j which inclfide» 
all the fixed ftars that are vifible without a teWC- 
cope. 



CHAP. XI.. 

NUMJTER OF THE FIXED STAAS. 

AS to their number,* though In a clear winter's- 
night, without moonfhine, they feem to be 
innumerable, which is owing to their ftrong fpark- 
ling, and our looking at them in a confufed man.- 
ner, yet when the whole firmament i$ divided, as it 
has been done by the ancients, into figns and con-^ 

ftellations,, 
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ftellations, the rtumber that can I 
by the naked eye, is not above a 

Since the introdu6lio]i of telefcopes, indeed, the 
number of the fixed ftars has been juftly confidered 
as immenfe ; becaufe the greater perfeftion we ar- 
rive at in our glafles, the more ftars always appear 
to. us. Mr. Flamfteed,' late royal aftronomer at 
Greenwich^ has given us a catalogue of about three 
thoufand ftars, which is the moft complete that 
has hitherto appeared. Halley obferved three hun« 
dredand fifty more in the fouthern bemifphere. 



CHAP. XII. 

OF THE DOG-STAR. 



nn H E immenfe diftance of the fixed ftars fron^ 

•*• our earth, and from one another, is of all 

confiderations the moft proper for raifing our idea^ 

of the works of God. The ftar nearcft to us, and 

confequently the largeft rn appearance, is the ^#^. 

ftatf or Sinus, • Modern difcoveries make it pro- 

lefe fixed ftars is a fun, having 

id it, as our fun has the earth' 

volving round him. So that, 

5 many fyftems of worlds, as 

there 
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ftars in the 6xpmk of heaTen- 
appm< twenty 'fevm thmijand times 
lefs than the fun ; and, a< tjie difbnoe of the ftars 
imift be grjsater as /^/vj^p./eem lefs, madtefnatseiafKi 
have comfiJfed the djftanoft of Striui from us to be 
/u;^ iiffhrts Sind^ Uuqo hundnd tboujmd mUiam of 
miles. * 

The ^giotlM of lights therefore, which, though* 
fo quick a^ to be conunonly thought it^Ln^ammsy 
takes up moft time in travelling fiipm the 9aa% to 
uty thaa «v do in nakkng a Weft lodia tFD)ra^«r> 
A/ntnd rronld not arrive to us from thence in fif^ 
ihoufand years ; tthteh, iMkrm Kght, is confidered 
as the qutckeft body We are acquainted with. And 
a cannon-ballj flying at the rate of four hundred and 
•ighty miles an houf» would not reach us in/evem 
hundred thoujand years* 



C H A P» XUI. 

09 Tilt COKSTEtLATIONS QK E^im SlfiB Ot 
THE. ZODIAC. 

peopk^ who paid much ati^ptioa t6. 

ftars, were th^Jb^berds in tl9beau« 

Egypl.aiid Babylon; who, patt^ 
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from amufement, and partly with a vie 
them in travelling during the night, 
fituation of thefe celeftial bodies. End 
lively fancyi they divided the ftar$ it 
^4ompafties or conftdlations, each of virhi< 
pofed to reprefent the image of Come animal^ o( 
other terreflrial obje£l» • 

The peafants in otir own country <$o the fame 
thing ; for they diftingBtfh that great northern con* 
ftdIat]OB> whk^ philofophers^ call the Urfa A^9f% 
by the imthe of the Plough ^ the figore tX whkh it 
inay certainty r^eprafent tvith a very tittfe hel^ from 
the fumcy. 

But the conftellfttions, In general, hare preferved 
the names, whkh were given them by the ancients» 
They are leekoned twenty-one mrtktrrif and twelve 
Jmthtm ; but die modems have increafed the num* 
ber of the northern to thirty-fixjt and of thefouthera 
to thirty. 

KORTHERM CONSTELLATIONS. 

The Utile Bear^ the Great Bear, the Dragm, the 
Greyhounds y Bootet *, and Mms Menelaus : Ce*^^ 
fhausi^ Berenice's Hair, CharWs Heart, the Norths 
em Creum, Hercules X^ and Cerberus z The Harf^ 



* The k«p of the bear* 

t A King of Ethiopia. 

I With bis club watcbiDg the dftiosu 
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"the Swart, the Fox, the Goofe, the Lizard, Cafflbpeta, 
and Perfeus : Andromeda, the Great Triangle, tht 
Little Triangle, Auriga, Pegafus*, the Dolphin, and 
the Arrow ^^ne Eagle, Serpentarius, the Serpent, So^ 
lieJkVs Shield, Camelopardus, and the Colt : Antinous, 
the L§nx, the Little Lion, and Mufca. 

SOUTHERN CONSTELLATIONS. 

The PFhale, the River Eridanus, the Hare, Orion, 
the Great Dog, and the Little Dcg: The Ship Argo, 
Hydra, the Centaur, the Cup, the Crow, the fTolf, 
and the Altar : the Southern Crown, the Southern Fi/b^ 
the Phoenix, the Crane, and the Peacoeh : Noah's 
Dove, the Indian, the Bird of Paradife, Charles's Oak, 
the Southern Triangle, and the Fly or Bee : the SwaU 
low, theCamelun, the Flying Fijb, the American Goofe ^ 
the Winter Serpent, and the Sword Fijb. 

' Some of the principal ftars have particular names 
given them, as Aldebaram, in the BulVs Eye ; Regu- 
lus, or the Lions Heart ; Ar^urus, in Bootes ; Sy- 
rius, in the Great Dog ; Spica, or the Ear of Com, 
in yirgo ; Pleiades, or .the Seven Stars. 

Befides the ftars. vlfible to the naked .eye, there 
is a very remarkable fpace in the heavens, called 
the Galaxy, or Milky Way. This is a broad circle 

• OrthcFJ/ingHorfc* 
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of a whitifh hue, like milk, going quite round t!ip 
whole heavens, and conlifting of an inline t^ i; i- 
bcr of fmall ftars, vifible through a telcico. e^ 
though not difc/^rnible by the naked eye. 



CHAP. XIV. 

OF THE TWELVE SIGNS IN THE ZODIAC 

T3 ESIDES the above*mentioned, there are twelve 
/^ Jigm or conftellations in the Zodiac, as it is 
called -frpm a Greek word fignifying an animal, 
becaufe each of thefe twelve reprefents fome ani- 
mal* The line in the middle of the Zodiac is called 
the Ecliptic ; becaufe edlpfes happen in or near that 
line. It is called yia Solis, the * fun*s annual path, 
or way, through the heavens. But in aftronomy it 
is that circle, or path, which the earth would de- 
fcribe to an eye, placed in the centre of the fyftem, 
viz. the fun. It is divided into twelve equal parts', 

• Properly fpeaking, however, it ought to be called the earth** 
jeady path through the heavens. 

which 
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trfiich .;tre csRci SIgnSf, aiid hav^ dlfiereat uames' 
and (:&ara£lers* 

Jrks. Taurus. GeminL Cancer. Leo. VirgOm 

«r » o « a >« 

SOUTHERN* 
£/inr« Sc9rpw* $a^ittariusm Cafrkorma. Apurhu. tyutm 

The lignification of thefe names is as follows. 
Aries figniiies the Ram ; Taunis the Buli^ Gemini 
tSicTwim; Cancer the Cfwi ; Leo the£f^; Virgo 
the Firgin ; Libra the Balance ; Scorpio the Scar^ 
fion\ Sagittarius the if rr/r^r; CapricornustheGMi/$ 
Aquarius the ffater-^rer ; and Pifccs Ae Fijbtt. 

It is not eafy to fay, why the ancient aftrono* ' 
tners affixed fuch images as the Ram, the Bnll, &c. 
to the twelve Signs of the Zodiac. There is great 
reafoii, however, to fuppofe that thtey were placed 
as hiero^yphics of the fcafons of the year, alluding 
to the annual courfe of the fun. 

Thus, Aries, Taurus, and Gemini, reprefent 
Manh, Aprils and May^ the fpring quarter of Ae 
year, when lambs^ calves ^ and j-^j/x (the latter gene«> 
rally bringing forth /«w« kids) are produced. 

6 Cancer^ 
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Cancer, the Craby which creeps both waysy rc- 
prefents the increafe artd decreife of the fun's decli* 
iiation> to and from the funimer falftlce, in June. 

Leo, the Lm^ intimates the raging heat of the 
dm in July, which the ancients compared to the 
furious nature of thaty&rr^ animaU 

Virgo, the Virgin^ with a fpike or ear of com in 
her hand, propierly reprefents Auguft, when the 
harveji of the earth is ripe* 

Libra, the Balance^ is difplayed in September, 
to intimate that the days, at the autumnal equinox, 
are equal in all parts of the globe. 

Scorpio, the Scarpiony a noxious animal, \% placed 
as the hiero^yphic of Odober ; becaufe, at that 
feafon, difeafes of various kinds too often rage. 

Sagittarius, iht Archer y marks November as the 
proper time {ox hunting. 

Capricornus, the Goaty by its climbing up the rocks, 
is placed as an enAJem of December, when the fun, 
at the winter folftice, begins to afcend again to^ 
wards the equinof^ial. 

Aquarius, the Water-bearer y with his urn, rcprc- 
fcnts January, when rains are frequent. 

Pifces, the Fijhesy are emblems of the fifhing 
feafon, which began in the KtU during the month 
of February. 

The 
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The names of the twelve Signs aref- contained la 
the following verfes. 

The ram^ the 3w//, the heavenly fwins. 
And next the crai, the lion fliines, 

The virgin znd the fcates : 
Thefcorpimf archer^ void fea-goaf^ 
The man that holds the water pf^ 
-* And j5* with glittering tdflsi^^ . 



CHAR XV. 

OF THE SUN AND MOON, A^D ECLIPSES. 

QOME imagine the Sun to be a commoa fire, 
^ continually fupplied with globules of combufti- 
ble matter, and therefore have thought it to be the 
place of hell. * Others fay that it is an elementary 
fire, which fubfifts without any kind of nourifli- 
ment. 

Though the fun be nine hundred thoufand times 
bigger than the earth, it appears but fmall on ac- 
count of its diftance, which is fo very great, that a 
cannon-ball would be twenty-five years coming 
from thence to the earth, even if it flew as fwift' 

as 
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as it does, when it is firft difcharged from the 
mouth of the cannon. 

It was formerly fuppofed that the fun moved 
round the earth, becaufe be feemed to do fo. Bat 
it is now demonftrated that he always remains feed 
in the fame place, and that* the earth and other 
planets move round about him.- 

The Moon is a large globe like our earth, both 
in matter and form. She is not a luminary like 
the fun, but a dark opaque body, and receives aH 
the light Ihe fhines with from the fun, and by re- 
fleftion conveys it to: us in the fun's abfence. 

The different degrees of light, with which the 
moon ftiines, are called htt phafes. At new moon 
file is between the fun and the earth, and her en- 
lightened parts are hid or turned from us ; when 
* full, we are. between her and the fun, and we feie 
all her enlightened fide. She likewife appears a . 
hormd^ halfy or gthhms moon, when a little part of 
her light t^ns toward^ us. 

The bright parts of the moon's body are the 
higheft parts of the land, as hills, mountains, pro- • 
montories, iflands, &c. and the darker parts of the 
moon are caverns, deep pits, and places which re- 
fleft not the fun's light fo ftrongly as others. 

The earth is at leaft fifty times bigger than the 

moon \ an4 the diftance between them, as was be- 

C fore 
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'fore obfcrved, is about two Titindred and forty thc»^ 
fand miles. ^ 

Tbe moon is the caufe of the tides. By attraS- 
iog the Waters of the fea, flie raifes themiiigher. 

An JSe^fe is a total ®r partial privatLon of the 
iight df |he fun or Qioon. An edipfe of the fan 
happens^ when the moon comes between tbeyi^and 
^^t earth. In this pofition flie will wfetJJy or: part- 
ly intercept the rays of the fun, which ii^' then faid 
10 undergo ah ecliple. When this eclfpfe Js foia]> 
tb^ dadcnefs is A> greats that the flats: will appear 
at noon*day. ^;>, 

An eclipfc of tfiemo(»i is occafioned by 'the com- 
ing of the earth between the moon and the fun. It 
is eafy to be conceived, that the moon, having no 
light of her own, when the rays of the f\ij\ are in- 
tercepted from her^ will appear dark or duiky. 

An eclipfe of thi fun never happens but at 
It new mooni nwr one of the m^m, but when fihe 
i*full. * 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVL 

tTK A PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 

^TTHt^Suny with all its attendant planets, is but 
•*• a "oery little part of the grand machine of the 
wniverfe. The ftars which we behold in the firma- 
ment, though owing to their immenfe and incon-* 
ceivable diftance thty appear very fmall,are no left 
fpacious and luminous than the radiant fourcte of 
our day. Every Jlar, as was before mentioned, is 
the centre of a fyftem, — has a retinue of wo/tds en* 
lightened by its beams, and revolving round its at- 
traftive influence. 

Were it poflible that we ciould be conveyed to thd 
moft dijiant of thofc twinkling luminaries, that are 
within the reach of our fight, even when affifled 
by human art, we fliould there fee other Jkles ex- 
panded, another fun diftributing his inexhauftible 
beams by day, other fiars that gild the horrors of 
the alternate night, and other, perhaps nobler j fyf- 
tems eftablifhod, in unknown profufion, through 
the houndlefs dimenVions of (pace. 

Job, after a moft beautiful diflertation on the 

works of God, as they are diftributed through uni* 

verfal nature, clofes the account with this acknaw- 

C 2 kdgment. 
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ledgment, " Lo ! thefe are parts of his ways ;" 
or, as the original word more literally fignifies, 
and may perhaps be more elegantly rendered, 
" Thefe are only the outermoft bordei-s of his 
works ;** no. more than a fmall province of God's 
univerfal empire. 

It is obferved by a very judicious * writer, ** That 
if the funhimfelf, which enlightens this part of the 
creation, was cxtinguilhed, and all the hoft of 
planetary worlds, which move about him, were 
annihilated, they would not be milled, any more 
than a grain of fand upon the fea-lhore. Tl^ bulk 
of which they confift, and the fpace which they 
occupy, is fo exceedingly little, in comparifon of 
the whole, that.their lofs would fcarce leave a blank 
in the immenfity of God*s works. The chafm 
would be imperceptible to an eye, that cmild take 
in the whole compafs of nature, and pafs from one 
end of the creation to the other.'* 

A celebrated t philofopher carries this Hiought fo 
far, that he does not think it impoflible there may 
be.ftars, fo far removed from this earth, that their 
light has not as yet reached to us, ftnce their firft 
creation. 

There is no queftion but the univerfe has certain 
bounds fet to it ; but when we confider that it is 

• Mr. Addifon. . f Huyjhcru. 

the 
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the work of infinite wifdom^ prompted by infinite 
goodnefs, with an infinite fpace to exert itfelf in, 
how can our imagination fet any bounds to it ? 

What an auguft, what an amazing conception, 
if human imagination can conceive it, docs this 
give "of the works of the Creator ! Thoufands and 
thoufands of funs, multiplied without end, and 
ranged all around us, at immenfe diftances from 
each other, attended by ten thoujand times ten thou^ 
fandvfoMsj ail in rapid motion, yet calm, regular 
and harmonious, invariably keeping the paths pre* 
fcri^id them ; and thefe worlds, in all probability,' 
peopled with myriads of intelligent beings, formed 
for endlefs progreilion in perfedion and felicity. . 

. If fb much power, wifdom,.gQodnefs,' and magni- 
ficeiKc are difplayed in the material creation,- which 
is the leaft coniiderable part of the univerfe, hbw" 
wile^ how good muft HE be, who made and governs 
the whole ! ♦ 



CHAP. XVII. 

ON THE ATMOSPHERE, OR SURROUNDING AIR. 

nPHE atmofpherc is a' thin, ihvifible fluid, which 

furrounds the earth to a confiderable height. 

It accompanies it in its diurnal motion round its 

C 3 own 
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own axis, and in its annud motion round ^ fim. 
The vapours float in it. Th^ douds ar^ ftif^ 
pended by it. It liirniihes wind and nan; in 
ihorti it is that in whiqh we live and bres^he. 

According to I>,»JCeiU, and other aftronomicaf 
Writers, it is entirely owing to the aUm^ere that 
the heavens appear hright in the day-time. For, 
without the atmosphere, only that part of the hea- 
vens would ihine in which the fun was plac^ ; and 
if we could live wi^out air, and (hould torn our 
backs towards the fun, the whole heavens would 
appear as dark as in the night, and the flars wtmld 
be feen as clear as in the noSurnal Iky. ' . 

In this cafe we ihould have no twilight. There 
would be a bidden tranfitioa from the brigiitefi fun- 
ilune to the blacked darknefa, immediately a£M» 
fiHi-^fetv and from the btackeft ^limefi to tis<r 
brighteft funftittt^ at fua«*riiing. Thit w(svid be 
extremely inconvenient, if not blinding to ail mop- 
tals. But, by means of the atmofphere, %c enjoy 
the fun's light, reflc£led from the aerial particles, 
for fome time before he riles,, anstib after he fets. 
For when the fun has defcended below the horizon, 
and cdnfequently is out of^oui fight, the iatmof- 
phere, being hig^ Uiaii we ai^^ bus his H^t itiff^ 
iinpart^ to it, and rei^efls it to us. This Kghf> 
or rather t1rilig)it, grad^l^ dedredfes^ uUl^ ftm. 

ha« 
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\^i» got eig^iteen degrees below Ae horizcm ; and ' 
^Kffi all that part of tbe ^fnofphere> which isabav** 
i«s» IS darkj. 

From the length of the twilight, the Doftor ha«* 
calculated the he^ht of the atmofphere (fo far as^ it 
is denfe enough to tcRgA any light) to be ahout 
forty-ibur miles. But it: is feldom denfe or heavji* 
enough^ at two miles height, to bear up the clouds* 
The higher it goes, the thinner and lighter it bo- 
comes, ai^ a fnialter quantity of it occupies ^ 
larger fpace. Its real height, however, cannot b^ 
aficertayned^ 



C H A. P. XVIIL 

CONCERNING THE INHARITANTS OP TH^ 
PLANETS. 

'THHE tnagnifteencc of Nature (hincs fertfr fn atf 
"* her works. Gould that altpowcrfut handl 
which weighted the fbundationa of the univeriH 
which fofpended from the lamp of heai'en tmtliOM* 
of luminous globes, which gave them the firft*im« 
pnlie, and vrhidv created^ planets like thofe whic^ 
we inhabit, find obftacles to prevent it from peopling' 
thefe orbs, as it has peopled ours ? 

C 4 AU 
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All the obfervations of the moderns tend to pcr- 

fuade us that our moon has an atmofphere ; parts 

more elevated and enlightened than others ; parts 

lower and obfcurer; and others, which refleding 

lefs light, and prtfenting a furftice. always equally 

h, are thought to be a large coUeftion of wa- 

Have we not every reafon then to infer, ac- 

ig to pur notions of the wifdom of God, that 

; placed there beings of fome kind or other, 

labit that planet, in order that all thefe phse- 

la may not be entirely loft ? We can never 

jt,^*.«»ide ourfelves that Nature, or the Supreme 

Architedl of the world, fliould have made any thing 

7n vain, - 

Father Kircher tranfpprted himfelf in idea to all 
the planets, and has given a defcription of their in- 
habitants according to his exalted imagination. Sa- 
turn, he fays, is peopled with mchncholy old meriy 
-vvho have pale vifages^and ftern looks, and who, 
qjoathed in* difmal dreffes, march along with a flow 
p^ce, bearing in their hands flaming torches. la 
Venus he obferved young people, of thtfinefl figure 
and moji exquiftte beauty, fome of whom danced 
to the found of harps and cymbals, whilft others 
fcattered, ^ in great proiufion, odours and per- 
fumes, 
t , 

; The 
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The fuperftition and enthufiafm niixed with thefe 
i leas, cannot deftroy thofe truths which are blended, 
with them. 

, Whoever imagines that fo many glorious fun^^ 
were created only to give a faiqt glimmering light 
to the inhabitants of this globe, muft have a very 
fuperficial knowledge of aftronomy, , and a meaa. 
opinion of the divine Wifdom. There are many 
ftars which are not vifible without the afliftance of 
a good telefcope ; and therefore, inftead of giving 
light to this world, they can only be feen by a few 
aftronomers. By an infinitely lefs exertion of 
creating power, the Deity could have given our 
earth much more light by a fmgle additional 
moon. 

Fontenelle has fecured himfelf from the objec-- 
tions of divines, by not placing wfw in the other 
pJanetSy but inhabitants of a different nature. But 
it was far from being neceffary ior him to do fo** 
The fcripture, indeed, informs us, that all man* 
kind are dejcended from Adam, but this is only meant 
of . thofe men who inhabit our globe ^ Other mea 
may inhabit other planets, and may have fprung 
from fome other father than Adam. Dare, we, 
who, in comp^rifon of the univerfe, are mere in-. 
feSs, creeping oyer the furface of that little fpot 
called the earth, prefcribe bounds to all Nature ! . 
C5 WitJ» 
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With grtfat reafon, then, do all p!iibfophers now 
admit as ftianjr folar fyftcm?, more or lefs like ours, 
as there are fixed ftars. Even thofe minds, which 
are the leaft tinduted with philofophy, begin to 
fce f^lniliarized with this icfca of milKons of worfds ; 
*hieh, in fame meafbre, may be afcrfbed to the 
dfcgant work of Fonteneile on this fubjeft, 



CHAP. XIX. 



ftfii dttESTlAL BODIES PROVE THAT THERl 
iS A GOD. 

'TXT HO thsrt lifts up his eyes to the heavens, and ' 
^ beholds the w<wi4ers of the firmfament, can 
lintertain the leaft dottbt of the exiftence of a Sa^ 
freme Being ? '* There i^ no fpeech nor language^ 
where their v^ice is not.heard* Their line is gone 
<nit thfou^ all the eardi, and their words to the 
end of the world." To imagine fdch efl^<as with- 
4fut a cat>f<^r <^ ^ afcribe them to a cau(e lefs than 
divine, is bidding deftance to .the £»cuUy of inteUi-^ 
gence, and' renouncing the charadcr of a rational 
beings The reaibnings of an ancient phiktfopbet 
oil thfi point arf e«ceQene« '* Le^ vt& (ap^dfe^*' 

fays 
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%s be> ^^ certain pei£>ns to har« been bom^ aoi 
to bare liwd in fubtieitaneous habitations^ till tbey 
came t& t&e years of matucit]^ and difircetiony ftn4 
then to be introduced intp> this^ur warid^ whick we 
inhabit. Let them be imagined to behold the face 
of the earthj. divQrfified with hills and vales^ with 
riven and woods ; the wide extended ocean, the lofty 
flcy, and the clouds carried along by the winds. Let 
them behold the/ytty and obftrve his tranfcendent 
brightnefs, and wonderful influence, as he pours 
down the flood of day, over the whole earth, from 
eaft to weft. And when night covered the world 
with darknefs, let them behold the hemifphere, 
befpangled and adorned with innumerable Jlars, I^t 
them obferve the various appearances of the moon, 
in her increafe and decreafe. Let them have leifure 
to mark the rifing and fetting of the celeftial lurni* 
naries, and to underftand that their cftabliihed courfes 
have been going on from age to age. When, fays 
he, they had furveyed and confidered all thefe tilings, 
they would infallibly conclude, that they were the 
workmanfliip of a Bein^, pofleflTed of all thofe per- 
feftions, which are generally afcribed to the great 
Creator.** 

The heavenly bodies fpeak intelligibly to ^11 

mankind. There is no people fo uncivilized, no 

nation fo barbarous, which may not receive both 

C 6 con- 
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■ 

icOflviftion and inftrufition from them. So wonder- 
ful and grand a fcene muft certainly ftrike even the 
rudeft minds, and produce awful impreffions, as 
well as devout acknowledgments. 



CHAP. XX. 



CM THE DIVINE WISDOM, DISPLAYED IN THE 
HEAVENLY BODIES. 

"T X7HAT (kill lefs than divine could have poifed 
^ ^ the ftars with inexpreflible nicety, and 
meted out the heavens with a* Ipan ? where all is 
grand, and vaft, and various, but yet moft exadt. 
All the fpheres proceed in eternal harmony ; keep- 
ing fuch time, and obferving fuch laws, as are' 
moft ex quifitely adapted to the perfeftion of the 
whole. 

Surely the wifdom of the Deity manifefts itfelf ' 
in the heavenly bodies, and fhines on the contem- 
plative mind with a luftre incomparably brighter 
,than that, which their united fplendors tranfmit to 
the eye. 

9 

«« There 
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*' There dwells ^ noble pathos in the fkies, 
** Which warms our pailions, profelytes our hearts : 
'* How eloquently Jhine the glowing orbs ! 
** Remonftrating great truths in ftyle fublime ♦ I 



CHAP. XXI. 

THE HEAVENS DECLARE THE POWER OF THE 
DEITY. 

** We read God's awful powery imprinted high, 
" With golden, letters, on the ftarry (ky t/* 

T N what majeftic lines is it then written ! In what 
legible charaoiers is it there recorded ! In how 
ftriking a manner is it there difplayed ! " By the 
word of the Lord were the heavens made, and all 
the hoft of them by the breath of his mouth.'* He 
faid, " Let there be light, and there was light. Let 
there be a firmament, and their was a firmarhent. 
Let the fun rule the day, and the moon the night, 
and fo it was !" At his command, order fprung out 
of confufion, and the beautiful fabric of the imiverfe 
emerged from chaos. ** He ftretched out the north 

• Dr. Young, f Mrs. Barbauld. 

over 
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•ver th« empty place," fufpended the earth upon 
nothing, and bade the planets go their everlaffing 
round* With what wonderful r^idity, and yet 
with what perfeft regularity, do they perform their 
revolutions ! How minutely faithful to the \iciffi- 
tudes of day and night ! How exaftly punftual in 
bringing on the changes of their refpeSive feafons ! 
By the great Create were t#^y firil fet in motion* 
He imprefled upon them the power oi gravitation^ 
by which they hang (elf-balanced on their centres, 
and require nothing but this amazing property for 
their fupport. If it were the pleafure of the Deity, 
that this principle (hould ceafe to exert its energy^- 
the univerfal frame would be dlflblved, and all Na- 
ture would return to her wiginal chaotic ftate : or. 
Its the ingemotts and mucb-adnurcd author ol the 
Seiafoiis exprriTcs it, 

'* Should God hide his face, 

«* Th* aftonilhM fun^ and all th' extiuguifh'd ftarsy 
•'* Would loofening reel,, wide from their fpheres, 
" And chaos come again * P* 

♦ Thomfon. 
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CHAP, XXIL 

ON TH¥ OOODNESS OF THE DEITr, DISPLAYfil> 
' IN THE CREATION. 

'T T wa« raobly faJd by a Grecian' ptHrlofopfecr, 
^ *' That God, when he undertook the work of 
creation, traafiforoicd himfelf into Lsve" He has 
no occafion, however, to transfonn himfelf into 
this amiable principle, for he is the fountain and 
the fource of it. It is much eafier to believe that 
there is no God,* than that he is not. good and bene- 
ficent. He created this earth, and all the brighter 
realms 6n high, and peopled them with fo many 
tribes of inhabitants, for ho other purpofe, but to 
transfiife his exuberant kindnefsy and to communicate 
felicity and joy to innumeraBle ranks of fenfitive and 
intelligent exiltence. 

Large as the compafs of creation is, every thing 
coMributes to ibe beauty, Aeowter, and w«H-t)eing 
of the whole. The fun is the inexhaufted fource. 
of light and heat and comfort, (bedding day through 
aH the fyftem, and extending his benign an4 e^ 
lightening influence to furrounding worlds. The 
clonds being raifcd in copious exhalations from the 
vaft ocean, are kindly commiffioncd to drop dowii 

fatnefs 
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fatnefs as they fall, to diffufe fertility over the earthy 
and to fcatter flowers over the field. 

The goodncnj of the Deity warms! in the morn- 
ing fun, refrefhes in the evening breeze, fmilfes in 
the bloffoms of fpring, and fhines in the c'oiifter- 
lations of heaven. 

~ ^" The glittVing iters ' ? 



** By the deep ear of meditation heard, * 

** Still in their midnight watches fmg of Him.*' ' 

What an amiable idea of the Author of Nature 
doth this convey to us ! Is it pofTible to conceive, 
any excellence fo attradlive, as infinite benevolence^, 
guided by unerring wifdom, and exerting almighty, 
power, on purpofe to make a whole univerle 
happy ? 



CHAP. XXIII. 

ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND REVOLUTIONS 
OF ASTRONOMY.. 

TkyfAN KIND mufl have made a very confide^- 
^^^ able improvement in obferving the motioos 
of the heavenly bodies, ,before they could fo far dif- 
cngage themfelves from the prejudices of fenfe and 

popular 
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popular Opinion^ as to believe that the*carth, upon' 
which we live, nvas not fixed and immoveable. 

We find accordingly, that Thalesy the Milefian, 
who, about 580 years "before Chrift, firft taught 
aftonomy in Europe, had gone fo far in this fub- 
jed, as to calculate eclipfes, or the interpofitions 
of the moon between the earth and the fun, or of 
the earth between the fun and the moon. 

Pythagorasy a Greek philofopher, flourifted about 
ten years after Thales, and was, no doubt, equally 
well acquainted with the tnotion of the heavenly 
bodies. This led Pythagoras to conceive an idea, 
which there i§ no reafon to believe had ever been 
thought of before, namely, that the earth itfelf was 
in motion, and that the fua was at reft. He found, 
that it was impoffible, in any other way, to give, a 
confiftent account of the heavenly motions. 

The fyftem, however, was fo extremely <^pot- 
fite to all the prejudices of fenfe and opinion, that* 
it never made great progrefs, nor was ever widely 
diffufed in the ancient world. The philofophers of ^ 
antiquity, defpairing of being able to overcome ig-. 
norance by reafon, fet themfeives to adapt the one- 
to the other, and to form a reconciliation between 
them. V . .* 

This was th^ cafe with Btihrny^ an Egyptian 
philofopher, whoflourifhed 138 years before Chrift. 

He 
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Hfe fuppofccf, with the vulgar, who meafnre every 
thing by themfelves, that the earth was fixed im- 
inoreably m the centre of the univerfe, and that 
the, feren planets, confideHng the moon as one o^ 
the primaries, were pl^ed near to k ; above them 
was the firmament of fixed ftars, then the cryftaU 
line orbs, t|jen the frimum moiih, and, laft of all, 
€aelum emptrium, or heaven of heavens^ AU tli«& 
vail orbs he fuppofisd to move round the earth once 
in twenty-four hours \ and bdides that, in cettnm 
ftated and periodical times. This (yfteift was^um- 
ver&lly maintained by tfae Peripatetic philbfopheiv, 
who were the mod confideraUiS k&, in Eiirc^ 
from the time of Ptolemy to die fevival of learning 
in the fifteenth century .^ 

At length, Copernicus,, a native ^ Poland,. » 
bold and original genius, adopted* the PythagosoA 
ef trve (yftem of ^ nniverfe ; and publiihedk to 
tile world in the year 1530. .Thi^ do£b'ine had 
been fe long in obicurity, that the ceftocec o£ it waa 
CM^Sdercd as the ioveator ; and. the fyfisift f^am^ 
ed the i^sie of the C^wucan Ptilbjophy^ tho«%bt 
cmJy revived by that great man*. 

Europe, however, was ftiH imnoerfed; ili igiMK 
ranee ; and the general ideas of the world were nc^ 
aUe to keep pnce with thofe ef a refis^d phitofo^ 
phyw This occafioocd Copeinicua to have few 

abettprsj 
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abetton^ \mt many opponents. Tych6 Brahe, !n 
particular, a noble Dane, fenfible of the defefts of 
the Ptolemaic fjrftem, but unwilling to acknow- 
ledge the motion of the earth, endeavoured, about 
1586, to cftablifh a new fyftem of his own, which 
was ftil? more perplexed and embarrafled than that 
of Ptolemy. It allows a monthly motion to the 
moon round the earth, as the centre of its orbit ; 
and it makes the fun to be the centre of the orbits 
of Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 
The fun, however, with all the planets, is fuppofcd" 
to be whirled round the earth in a year, and even 
once in twenty-four hours. This fyftem, notwith-^ 
ftanding its abfurdity, met with its advocates, wha 
fa far nfinedupon it, as to admit the diurnal mo« 
^m of tbe oartby dtougb- they infifted that it hwL 
flttxaaiitLisotioou " 



CHAP. XXIV. 

OF GAEfLEO^ 

£L ROUT the year t6ro, after a darfcficft of # 
^^ great many ages, the ftrft dawn df learning 
and m^ begati to revive in Europe. Learned men, 

in 
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in different countries, began to cultivate aftronoHciy ^ 
Galileo^ a Florentine, introduced the life of tclef^ 
copes, which difcovered new arguments in fupport * 
of the motion of the earth, and confirmed the aid 
opes. The fury and bigotry of the clergy,' indeed, 
had almoft checked this flourifhing bud. Galileo 
was obliged to renounce the Copernican fyftem, as a . 
damnable herefy. ; 

The happy reformation in reKgion, however^, 
placed the one half of Europe beyond ^he reacK of . ^ 
the papal thunder. It taught mankind, 'that the 
fctiptures were not given for explaining fyftems b£: 
natural philofophy, but for a much nobler purpofe^ / 
to make us juft, virtuous,, and humane :i that, in- 1 
ftead of oppofing the word of God, which> ia * 
fpeakilig of natural things, fuits itfelf to the preju- * 
dices of weak mortals, we employed our faculties ^ 
in a manner highly agreeable to God himfelf, in 
tracing the nature of his works. The more they sure 
confidered, the more they afford us the greater rea- 
fon to admire his glorious attributes of power, wif- 
dom, and goodnefs. 

From this time, therefore, noble difcovcries were 
made in all the branches of aftronomy. The mo- 
ti^n^of tbe heavenly bodies were not only clearJjr 
explained, but the general, law of nature^ according 
to which they moved^ was diibovered and illuitrated. 
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by the immortal Newtdn. This la\r is called 
Gravi^ or Jftraffian, and is. the fame hy which 
any Txxiyiialls to the ground, when difengaged from 
what fupported it. It has been demonftrated, that 
this fanw law, which ke^ps theu^^ in its channel^ 
and the various bodies which cover <1^efuJface of 
this earth from flying' off[ into the air^ operates 
throughout the univerfe, keeps the planets in their 
orbits^ and preferves tfie ?vhoJe fabric of natore^from 
confufion and diforder. 



C H A P. XXV. 



ON MYTHOI-OGY,: OR THE HISTORY OF THE 
HfiATHEN DEITIES. • i 

AyTYTHOLOGY is the religion of the Pagans, 
^ ^ which confifted in the worfhip of falfe gods, 
whom their poets, painters, and ftatuslries imagined, 
and to >vham they gave different attributes; It is 
-the hafti tS. hiftory, ^^ flandard oi criticifm, arri 
the gui(k to the. ftudiea of yoiilh: 

A knowledge of feigned Hijloijy or Mythology, 
is abfolutely nec^ryto the reader of the Claffics^ 

to 
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td the Painitrj and to Ae SuUttmy'^. -Wcnrmff 
not, therefore, overlook even Ae fiftkms'of tiic 
more illuftrious poets ft 



C H A ^P. XXVL 

-OF -COEXUS AND TERRA, SATURN AND CVBEB^. 

/^OELUS is faid to be the fon of the Air^ great 
^^ father of the gods, and hufband of Terroy the 
daughter of the Earth, by whom he had the Cy- 
clops, Oceanus, Titan, the" Hundred Giants, and 
many othep children, the moft eminent of which 
was Satumj or Time. 

Tl}is f^k plainly Signifies, diat the Air and 
Earth were the common parent i^f all created be- 
ings. Coelus was dethroned by his youngeft fon 
Saturn. 

Saturn w^^s the tnefl ancient of all the gods. 
Titan, his elder brother, refigned his birth-right to 
bim, on condition, that he ihonld^deftroy all his 
.mdcifliie, that the ^em^re.itf , the EWorld Height \h 
time fall to his poilcriljr* Scbicit . accepted df ^% 

* KxkGX* . t q|{i|itUi9n. 

/. condition; 
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condition ; but Titan afterwards fiifpefling that 
his brother had broke the contraft between them, 
made, war againft him, and kept him in prifon, 
from whence he was releafed by his fon Jupiter, 
and re-inftated m his govermncm. He was after- 
Wards dethroned by Jupiter himfelf. 

Saturn is reprefcnted as the emblem of Ttme, 
with a fcythe in his hand ; and during his reign, it 
is faid, wasthe golden age of the earth, when the 
^ound yielded all forts of fruits without culture, 
'and Aftraay or yujikey dwelt among men, who 
lived together in perfeft love and amity. He is 
faid to have deftroyed all his children, becaufe Time 
devours all things. 

Cybele was the wife of Saturn, and accounted 
mother of the gods. She hath her head crowned 
with towers, and is the goddefs of cities, garrifons, 
and all things that the earth fuftains. 

In her hand fhe carries a key, becaufe in winter 
■the earth hcks up her treafures, which in the fpring 
Ihe unloo/es, brings forth, arid difpenfes with a plen- 
tiful hand. 

She is feated in a chariot, becaufe the earth 
hangs in the air, being poifed by its own weight* 
Her garments were painted with flowers of various 
colours, and figured with images of feveral crea- 

tures'j 
6 
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tures; which needs no explanation, fipcc ^very- 
one knows, that -fuch a drefs is fuitable to the 
earth. 



CHAP. XXVIL 

OF JUPITER AND JUNO. 

JUPITER, the fon of Saturn and Cyheky or 
OpSy is the father and king of gods and men. 
He is reprefented fitting on a throne of ivory and 
gold, holding thunder in his right hand, and in the 
left a fcepter made of cyprefs ; which wood, being 
ixtt from corruption, is a fymbol of eternal em- 
pire. 

He was born, and educated, upon Ida^ a moun- 
tain in Crete. Some fay he was nurfed by the 
Nymphs y and others, that he was fed by the beeu 
with hor>ey. "^ 

Jupiter y after he had depofed his father Saturn 
from the throne, and expelled him the kingdom, 
divided the paternal inheritance with his two bro- 
thers, Neptune TindJ^Iuto. He fo obliged and aflift- 
ed mankind by great favours, that he not only got 
the title of Jupiter," but alfo obtained divine honors, 

and 
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and Wte cfteemed the common father of gods and 
-men. 

yupiter is ftilcd Optimus MaximuSy from his 
power and wxUingnefs to-do good to all men. He 
is alfo named Ofyft^ius from Ofympus, or the hea- 
ven, wherein he refides. 

Juno, the queen of heaven, both the fifter and 
wfe of Jupiter, was born in the ifland of Samosy 
where flie lived while fhe continued a virgin. 

She is rcprefented in a chariot drawn by peacock?,* 
with a fccfptre in her right hand, and a crown oa 
her head. She was mother of Vulcan, Mars and 
Hebe. 

Iris was her fervant and peculiar meflenger. Be^ 
caufe of her fwiftnefs, Ihe is painted with wings, 
fitting on a rainbow. It was her office to unloofe 
the fouls of dying women from the chains of the 
body. 



CHAP. XXVIII. 

OF APOLLO ANI> SOL. 

APOLLO is defcribed as a beardlefs yotifti, 
with long hair, crowned with laurel, and 
ihining in an embroidered veftgient ) holding a bow 
D airf 
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and arrows in his right hand, and a harp in the 
left. Sometimes- he is feen with a fliield on the 
one handy and th^ Graces in the other. 

He was the fon of Jupitar and Latona* By the 
invention of phyfic, mufic, pdetry and rhetonc> 
he defervedly prefidcd over the Mujeu 

He deftroycd all the Cyloph, the forgers of Ju- 
piter's thunder polts, with his arrows, to revenge 
the death of his fon uEfculapius, whom Jupiter had 
killed with his thunder, becaufe, by the power of 
phyfic, he reilored the dead to life^ain. 

Daphne J fo famous for her modcfty, was chan^d 
into a laurel, whilft Apollo, who paflionately ad- 
mired her, was ufmg his utmoft efforts to obtain 
her. The laurel is the moft chafte of trees, 
which is never corrupted with the violence of heat 
or coldj but remains always . flouriihiiig, alwaj^ 
pure* 

Apollo raifed the walls of the city of Thy, by 
the mufic of his htttp alone. 

He is called Cynthius from the mountain CynthuSy 
in the ifland of Delos ; from whence Diana is alfo 
called Cynthia. He is alfo called Delius, from the 
fame ifland, becaufe he was bom there. 
» He is called Delphicus from the city Delphi in 
Boeotia, where he had the moft famous temple in 
the world. They' fay that this famous Oracle be- 
J came 
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camedumby at the birth of our *y^n;/(;ttr ; andwhcii 
Augufius dcfired to know the reafon of its filcnce, 
^e Oracle aafwer^ him, that, in Judxa, a child 
was born, who was the Sm of God, and had com- 
manded him. to depart^ and return no more an- 
fwers. 

From his ex^£t (kill in hunting he is called 
Pitan, and armed with arrows. From the fwift- 
Befs of his niotion, he is called Phoebus. 

Sol, who enlightened the would, is efteemed the> 
fame as JfolU^ He was the father of Phaeton fey 
Clymene ; and, as a prodf of his paternal affeftion, 
promifed to grant his fon whatever he (hould rc- 
mieft. The rafh youth aflced the guidance of his 
chariot for one day. Solj in vain, ufed every ar* 
gument to difiiiade him from the enterprize ; but,, 
having fworn by the river Siyxy an oath which it 
was unlawful for the gods to violate, he unwilling^ 
ly granted his requeft, and gave him the neceflary 
inftrudions for his behaviour. 

Phaeton, tranfported with joy, mounted the cha- 
liot, and began to lafli the flaming ftceds ; but 
they, finding the igiKwance of their new driver, rap 
dirough the air, and fet heaven and earth on fire. 
Jupiter, to prevent a total conflagration, ftruck 
Phaeton with thunder from his chariot, and plunged 
him into the river Po. His fitters, Plmhufa, Lam* 
D a peti% 
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petja^aod Phoebe, and alfo'Cycnus his friend^ 
immoderately bewailed his deadi on the banks of the 
river ; and by the pity of tlie gods, his fitters were 
changed into poplar-trees, and his friend Cycnus. 
into a fwan* 



CHAP. XXIX. 

OF MERCURY, - 



TITERCURY, tonofJupHer ^AMaia, dati^ 
ter of Atlas f was the god of eloquence and 
merchandize, and meflenger of the gods. 

He is reprefented as a young man, widi chearftil 
countenance, an hbneft look and lively eyes ; fair, 
without paint, with wihged Ihoes and hat, and 
holding in his hand a willed rod, bound about 
with two ferpents. 

He had many remarkable qualities, on account 
of which they worfhipped him as a god. He ii 
faid to ha^ft invented letters and the ufe of them* 
He excelled in eloquence and the faculty of fpedc- 
ing ; and therefore was accounted the god of rheto* 
tic and orattry. 

In 
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In the art of thieving he far exceeded all the 
fiiarpers that ever have been> and is, therefore, 
named the Prince of tricking. The very day in 
which he was born, he ftple away the cows of 
King Admetus, though attended by Apollo him- 
felf ; who, while he complained of the theft, and 
bent his bow with an intent of revenge, found 
himfclf robbed of his quiver and arrows alfo. 

He was a wonderful mafter at making peace, 
and pacified not only mortals, but alfo the gods 
thernfelvcs, wbcnthey quarrelled. This faculty is 
fignified by the rod which he holds in his hand. 

His chief offices were, to carry the commands of 
Jupiter, to attend perfons when dying, to unloofe 
their fouls from the chains of the body, and uftier 
them into the world of fpirrts ; likewife to revive, 
and replace into new bodies, ^.of<^ that had already 
completed tbeijr time in the Elj^/ian lieldsv 
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C-« A P. XXX. 

OF MAViS AND BACCHUS. 

AJ'ARS vras die Con of Jupiter and Juno. He 
^ "^ is the god of armies and war, fierce in afpefl, 
ilern in countenance, and terrible in dreis. He 
fits in a chariot drawn by. two horfes, which are 
driven by a diftraded woman. He is covered with 
armour, and brandifhes a fpcar in his right band. 
Sometimes he is reprefented fitting on horfebackj 
formidable with his v^ip and fpear, with a cock at 
his feet, the emblem of watchfulnefs. 

His fervants are Fear and Terror* Difcord alfo 
goes before in a uttered garment, and Qammr and 
Aitger follow him. 
"^ J^elkna, goddefs of wac^ is the companion and" 
wifei of Mars. She prepares for him his ^hariot 
and nef fes when he goes to battle. 

BaccIius, the fon of yupi/erzndSemeli, asfoon 
as he was born, was committed to the <:are of Sik^ 
mis and the Nymphs to be brought up ; and, in re* 
ward for the^r fervice, the Nymphs were received 
into heaven, and there changed into (lars» called 
tjbc Hyades* 

Bacchus 
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Bacchus has a red face, fwola cheeks, and pro- 
minent belly. He appears difpirited with luxury, 
and intoxicated with wine. He is crowned with 
ivy and vine- leaves, and in his hand holds a thyrfus 
for a fceptre. His chariot is drawn fometimcs ^y 
tygers and lions, fometimes by lynxes and pan- 
thers. A drunken band of Satyrs^ Demon$j and* 
Nymphs prefiding over the wine-prefles, fairies of 
the fountains, and prieftefles attend him as his 
guard, and old Siknus, riding on an afs, brings up 
the rear. 

Bacchus firft planted the vine and drank the juice 
of die grape. The tillage of the ground, and 
making of hcmey are alfo attributed to him. 

He is called Lsier^ and Lyaus\ becaufe wine 
frees the mind from cares, and thofe who have 
drank plentifully fpeak too g^ten whatever comes 
into thdir minds. 



CHAP. XXXI. 

OF MINERVA AND VENUS. 

A/TI N^RVA, or Pallas, the goddefs of wifdora, 

war, arts, and fciences, was the daughter of 

Jupiter* yukan ftruck his forehead with a ham- 

D ^ mer. 
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mcr, and) aftar three months, he brought forth 
Minerva. 

She Was called JW&^rwr, as fome fay, from the 
threats of her ftem and fierce look. Inlleaid of a 
woman's drefs^ flie is arrayed in armbtif ; weats 
a golden headrpicde, and on it glitterii^ crefts ; a 
brazer\ coat of mail cbvers hferJbreaft ; flfle bratt-J- 
dtfhcs.a lance in. her right hand, and 'in her left* 
.hclds a fhield, whereon is painted the grifly head 
of Medufa, one of theGorgoos, rough and formi- 
dable with fnakes. - , • . 
"Upon' this- head of this goddefs there was? an oUit 
rrown, which is'the fymbol*of peace; either be-' 
caufe War is only made that {>cace vo^j follow ; or • 
becaufe (he taught men the ufe of that tree. ' • 

The cock and the owl are facred to Minerva ; 
the firft being expreffiye of courage aiAl y^^Hf^^ 
nefs, ^nd the latter the emblem of cautioaandibsv- 
fight. 

Her birth frortr^fr?f^*eatf, iS'moft certainly 
an emblem that all human arts and fciences are the 
produflion of the mind of man, direfted by fupe* 
jior wifdom, ; . 

Venus, the daughter of Jupiter and Dioney is^ 
the goddefs of beauty, neatne&i and (^hearmil^ 
nefs, ' • , 

Sht 
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She Is cloathed with a putple mantle, glittering 
with diamonds. Refulgent with a rofy crown, flie 
is attended by two Cupids, The Graces (land round 
her, and the lovely Adonis follows after, gently 
holding up her train. Her chariot is of ivory fine- 
ly carved, beautifully painted and gilt, fafhioned in 
the form of a fhell, and drawn by fwans, doves 
^nd fwallows, or, fometimes by.fparrows, as (he 
direfts, when (he pleafes to mount it. 

She is faid to have fprung from the froth of the 
fea ; and being laid in a (hell, as it were in a cradle, 
to have been drawn by Ztphyrus upon the ifland of 
Cyprus, ^«^^ *»«-** iftigiifiiijtihl^ilitririi > When (he grew 
up, (he was carried into heaven, and prefented to 
the gods, who, being taken with her beauty, all 
ftrove to marry her ; but at laft (he was betrothed 
to Vulcan, to whom afterwards (he was given in 
wedlock. 

The companions of Venus, vftx^ Hymaneus, the 
god of marriage, and Cupidy the god of love. She 
is called the Lejbian ^eerty from Lejbosy in the. 
ifland of Cyprus. 

On a difpute, ait a feaft of the gods, betweeA 

Junoy PaUaSy and Venusy, for the pre-eminence of 

beauty, Jupiter,, not being able to bring them to 

an agreement,, referred the decifion to* Parisy i 

D 5 Ihephcid 
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ihtfhi^rd on Mount Ida, with dtediom that a 
golden apple (hould be given to the faireft, Paris 
determined the prize in favour of f^enus, and aiSgn* 
cd to her the golden reward, l^enus, in reJturn for 
this fingular regard to her, pronufed Paiis Helena^ 
the faireft beauty in the world. Paris failed into 
Greece with a great fleet, i^nd brought away /Jr- 
tertf who had been betrothed to Menelaus^ King of 
Sparta; but he being then abfent, Paris carried 
her away with him to Troy, which brought pn^be 
famous liege of that city. 



CHAP. XXXII. 

•1? THl TIRHESTRIAL DEITIES, TITAK, VUL- 
CAN, AND JANUS. 



npITAN, the elder brother of S^tumf though 
^ not a god, claims the iirft place, being the 
Ylder fon of Cotlus and Terra ; and on agreement 
with Jupiler^ his younger brother, he yielded to 
him his birthright^ as is before mentioned. His 
ions were the GiantSj^ caUed from him Titans. 

VutCAHy 
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Vulcan, the hulband of f^rnus, was ftwi of Ja- 
piter and "Juno ; but being born dcfonned, he was- 
caft down from heaven by Jupiter, as foon as ht 
was born, and in the fall broke his leg. He was 
the god of fubterrancous fires, and prefided bver 
ntetals. 

He firft made his addrefles to Minerva, and was 
refufed by her. He afterwards married ^im/i, but 
that goddefs difregarded him for his deformity. 

Vukaa made the chariot of the Sun, and fup-* 
plied yuptier with thunder. He fixed his forges 
pn mount ^tha, hut chiefly in the ifland Lemnos^ 
where he worked for the gods, and tau^t the ha- 
t1ves the art of working iron by fire. His foige- 
men were the Cyclops^ who aire reprefented as having 
one eye only, in the middle of their forehead. 
Apollo, it is fafid, flew them all, for having forged 
the thunder, with which Jupiter ftruck ^fculapius^ 
the god of phyfic. 

The principal temple of Vulcan was on mount 
JEJnay and he is painted with a hat of blue co- 
lour, the fymbol of fire. He was called Mul- 
ciier, or, Multifer, from his foftening and polifli- 
ing irpn. 

Janus, the fon of Qelus and Hecafef had % 

double face and forehead in one and the fame head. 

Hence he got the ;uimc of the two-faced god, and 

D 6 w;U5 
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^wssTaidto fee things placed behind hk'back^ as 
well as before his face. In his right hand.he holds ' 
a :iey, and in his left a rod »; and beneath his feet 
^re twelve altars. 

The temple of Janus, at Rome, was held in ^ 
great veneration, and was kept open in the time of 
war, and (hut in the time of peace. It is remark- 
able, that, within the fpace of feven hundred yeirs, 
this temple was fhut only thrice : once by Numa ; 
afterwards by the confuls Marcus Attilius and Titus 
Manliusj after a league ftruck up with the C^i*- • 
thagimans \ and, laftly, by Augufiusj after the vic- 
Xorfoi A&iitn^ 



CHAP. XXXIII. 

OF THE TERRESTRIAL GODDESSES, LATONAj 

DIANA, AKP ceres, 

I - 

T AT ON A was the daughter of Hicebe, and 
•***' Ckus Ae Titkn. On account of her great 
beauty, ihe was beloved of Jupiter, by whom' ftc 
had Diana and Jpolh. 

DiANAj goddefs of himting, was the daughter 
of Xires and Jufikr, and fifler of Jf^lh. She is 

ufually 
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ufii^IIy paihtea Itt a Wfftifig habit, with' a bow in 
her hand, a ^tii^ef full of arrovirs hanging down 
from her fli6uW6rg> and her breaft covered with 
the flcin of a dieer. She was, the goddpfs of hunt- 
ing and chaffify. 

She has thi-ee * different names, and . as many . 
offices. * In the heavens fhe' fs called Luna and 
Phoebe, on the earth Diana y' ind in hell Heca(e\ 
In th^ heavens fhe enlightens all things by her rayf • 
On the earth (he fubdues all the wild beafts, by her/ 
"bbw- and darts ; and in hell keeps in fubjeftion the 
ghoftsan^ fpirits, by her power an^ autbority. 

Many temples were eredted to this goddefs, of* 
which,' that of pphefus was the chief. The woodsyj 
groVes,' and forefts, were alfo confecrated to her. ^ 

A^feoKy grandfon of Cadmus^ a . famous hunter, 
intruding hiraifelf, whilftDiap was bathing in a 
fountain, the goddefs changed him into a flag, an4 
he was devoured by his dogs *. • i i \ 

Ceres, the daughter of Saturn and Ops, i§ re- . 
prefented as a .la,dy, tall in ftatur?, venerable, with 
niajefty, beautified with yellow hair, and crowned 
with a turban, compofed of the ears of corn. She 
holds in her right hand a burning torch, and in 
her left, a handful of poppies and ears of corn. 

♦ Ovid. 

She 
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She firft indented mi uught the art c^ tilling die 
earth, of fowing pulfe and com^ and of making 
bread ; whereas before, men only ate acorns. As 
foon as agriculture was introduced, and n^n began 
to contend about the limits X)t thofe fields, which 
before were common and uncultivated, fhe enabled 
laws, and determined the rights and properties of 
each perfon, when difputes aroie. 

Cem is beautiful, becaufe the earth which (be 
refembles, gives a very delightful and beautiful 
fpeSacle'to beholders ; efpecially when it is arrayed ^ 
with plants, diverfified with trees^ adorned with, 
flowers, enriched with fruits, and covered with 
green herbs, when it diTplays the hohours of the 
Spring, and pours forth the gifts of Autumn' with a 
bountiful hand. 

She holds ja lighted torch, becaufe when Prefer- 
pine was ftolen a^y by Pluto, (he lighted torches, 
with the flames of mount iEtna, and with them^ 
fought her daughter through the whole world. 
^ Among various nations, the firft fruits of the 
earth were offered to Ccns, as goddefs of cor» and ^ 
agriculture. 
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CHAP. XX'XIV. 

OF NEPTUNE, AND^THEE MARINE DEITIES. 

I^EPTUNE was the fon pf Sattim and Ops^ 
and brother of Jupiter and Pluto. In the 
dififion of his father's kingdom by Jupiter, the 
empire of the fea was allotted to Neptune. 

Havit^ joined withApolIo in a confpiracy againft 
Jupiter, they were both driven from heaven ; and, 
by Jupiter's conmiand, forced to ferve Laomedon 
in building the walls of Troy. Neptime, not re- 
ceiving the reward of his fervices, fent a fea-mon- 
fter on the coafts, which ravaged the country. 

Neptune afterwards became charmed with the 
beauty of Amphttritey but could not for a long time 
obtain her. At laft, however, by the afliftance of a 
dolphin, and the power of flattery, he drew her into 
marriage. Neptune, as an acknowledgment of this 
kiadoefs, placed the dolphin among the {{ars, and 
he became a conftellation. 

In a difpute with Minerva, who Ihotild give a 
name to Athens, the capital city of Greece, he 
ftrucjs; the ground with his trident, and produced a 

horfc J 
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horfe ; for which rcafon, the Athenians fircrificcd 
to him that anim|il< ' / 

Neptune is efteemed governor of the fea, and fa- 
ther jof thp riyers and fountains. He is reprefeat^d 
riding on the fea in a car, in the form of a fhell, 
drawix by fea-boi:fes, preceded by Tritons, J^ 
holds ^ trident in his eight ^and, as an eipblen^ of 
his fovereignty, and is attended by the young Tri- 
tons and Sea Nymphs. 

OcEANUS, a marine deity, defcended from 
Coelus and Vefta, was called, by the ancients, 
not only the father of rivers, but alfo of animals, 
and of the gods themfelves. 

Thetis, goddefs of the fea, and wife of Ocea-^ 
huSf is faid to have had many fons ; the chief of 
wjiom was Nereus, who 4welt in the Mgean Sea, 
and by his wife Dorisy had fifty daughters, called 
from him, Nereides. Thetis is reprefented fitting 
"in a chariot, in the form of a \ (hell, drawn by 
dolphins. 

Amphitrite was daughter of Oceanus and Do- 
ris, goddefs of the fea, and wife of Neptune.. She 
is by the poets frequently taken for the fea itfelf. 
'- Tritqn, lihQ [on qi Neptune znd Amphitrite y was, 
alfd his companion ^nd trunipeter. In the wpper 
part of his* bdcly he bears the refemblance of a man, 

and 
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and. of a fifc initte;lbw^hj»ft# Afofttfif thefctil^ 
.^pd$i from him> are crfkd TritqilB* . ^ ' 

The SvKfeNls were inhabkamtaof the fea* They 
had feces of :ivomen> but the bodier of fl^ftiig iifii* 
Their natives, wtr^ Parjhem^y lx^^> and ^^^^ 
r^» T?hf|(er:4w^t!ricai^ tl» <^Qaft of <$ia^|: aM- 
drew to,thenii$y| {»afliilg&r«:)iy>t]K fwcetntfft of* 
their ^jle^j^'a^fMft>d0ro4ifed:tbtm« . 






-Minp^lffiii 
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IQlIiUTQf was the An of &r/bryf and^^&tf^ andK 
. . .bfoA©r,of yj^ier:taaANtfttmm . Inthedivi*^ 
fion of his father's kingdom, when he i^as dc-- 
thit»iied by Jupiter, Pli^o had the wefte^n parts 
affigncd to hkrc, which jgave rife to the poetical ^ 
fablejrthabfaBtWasJilie gott of hell. , ') ; *• 

: ibJii^ called Dii by the Latins, and Hada^ b^. tho 
Gstteks^'WhiQh Uft'figni^es 4lbri('and^/(^dMfy... 

m iitf mi aidarkithrbnfei Iroldiiig. a key.;inftdKl 

of a icepm, Jand weasing a crowa bf ebc^^* 

I Somc- 
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Sometimes he is crowned witiv a diadem, toaie^ 
times with cyprds^ and fometimes with the -dafl^ * 
dily which flower Proferpine was^gatheringy when 
he ftole her away. 

'Hn horfea and charioc are of a bbck tciour % 
and himfelf is often painted with a rod in -his hiind 
iora feeptre, and coveised with t kead-piece. ' 

PROSERpniB is queenof hdl'/the inlimiat^^tfif^y 
and wife of Pluto. She was daughter of Jufiter 
and Cera. 

When n<me of the gocUcfles wcnild marry Pluto, 
becaufe of his deformity, the god being vexed that 
he ^ was deff^K^ and^forced tO/fiveL>a fingle Iif<^^ 
in a rage mounted his chariot, and fuddenly fprung 
up from 81 den in StciljCf am6ngft a company jdt 
very beautiful virgins, who were gathering flowexs 
in the fields. Pluto^ inflamed with the love of 
]Rroferpine'^ ^carri^ Ber off with him j and' fiaOr 
into the earth^^^ not far from Syracufe, where fud' 
dcnly alake.aroCe. < ^ 

The Nymphs, Ikr companions, being ftruck With 
terror, ac<}uaintedher mother with the lofs of her 
daughter. Ceres, with lighted torches from moiiiit 
JEtna^ long fobght her in vain ; but at laft^ being 
informed by the Nymph Arethu£i, .that^ihe tWia«> 
ilpkii by Pluto, flie went >(^n into bell^ where 
ibe fomid Profeipiae^ queeo of tfaofe dai|c ^omi-^ 

nions 
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sions. The enraged mother complained to Ju» 
plter of the violence offered to her daughter by his 
brother Phito. Jupiter promifed that Ihe fhould 
return to the earth, provided (he had eaten nothing 
inbdL Uponwhich, Cereg went dov^rn rejoicing; 
^nd Proferpine was returning with tranfport, when 
Afcalaphu^ declared, that he (aw Proferpine tat 
fo^e grains of a poBiegranate> which fhe gathered 
in Pluto's orchard. By this difcovery, her return 
was ftopped. The mother, incenfed at this intelii* 
gence, changed Afcalaphus into an owl ; and, by\ 
her importunate intreaty, extorted fr<»n Jupiter^ 
tbat Proferpine ihouM live one half of the year 
vitfa her, and the reft of die time wkh her huftand* 
Phito. Proferpine afterwards {6 toved this dif-'^ 
mfftttMe ht^nd^ that (he became jealous of htm^ 
and changed his miftrefs MntSha into", die lierb' . 



-: jf 
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CHAP, xxxvr.. • 

qr.PLUTPs, Nox, chahqn, and th^ titIans. 

piLUTUS, god of riches, is (aid to bd^iblinrf^ 
void of judgment, and of a nature cpiite^m^r- 
oias^ AH thefc qualities denote fomc peculiar pro* 
perty of this god. He is blind, and void of Jiidgw 
ntcmt) in the unequal dtftribution of riches, ^as be 
ffcqiiently'piiiies by good nMn^ whilft the wicked 
af» loaded with wealth ; aad timorous, becaule iSm 
xieh are conftandy in ftaty aod watch 09M their 
tre^ures with gre^ care and anxiety. 
, NoXy godclefs ci darknefs, is the nn^ anctent 
of nil tbe godde&a* .She masriied die rivec Mrdm^ 

. ia belly by whom fhe had many daughters* Nutim 
painted in black robes befet with ftars* 

Charon, the fon of £reius and Nox, is the 

ferryman of hclL He is reprefented by the poets 
as. a terrible, grim, dirty, old fellow. According 
to the fable, he attended with his boat, and, for a 

%i^l piece of money, carried over the river Styx 
the fouls of the dead ; yet not all promifcuoufly^ 
byi QoijL tbofe whofe bodies were committed to 
die grave^ The unburied ihades virandered about 

th« 
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the fhores an hundred years^ and then were a^UnOh 
ted into the hoat, and ferried over the lake, 

The TITANS or Giants were at firft inhabi* 
tants of the earth, who, trufUng to their great 
ftature and ftrength, waged waf againft Jupiter, 
and attempted to dethrone him from the pofle^on 
of heaven. In this battle they heaped up moUA^ 
tains upon mountains, and from thence darted trees 
of fire into heaven. They hurled alfo. pro^ious 
ilones and folid rocks, which falling ;^n upon iim 
earth, or in the fea, became mountains 0|:.i(Uuid$« 
But, being unfuccefsful in the attempt^ ' s|pd de-> 
llroyed by the thunder of Jupiter, with th^lfcflift- 
ance of the other gods, they were driven froiA the 
earth, and call into h^Il. 



- CHAP. XXXVII. 

©F THE FATES, FURIES^AND HARPIES. 

n^HE IFATES were three in number, dau^h- 

ters of Erebus and Nox, Thefe were faid to 

prefide over tiraie paft, prefent, and to come. Their 

names are Cktho^ Lachefis^ and Atropos. Their of- 

ficc 
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fice is to fuperintcnd. the thread of life. Cloth0 
holds the diftafF, and draws the thread, Lachefis 
turns the fpindb, and Atropos cuts the thread with 
•her fcifFais ;.that is, the firft calls us into life, thc^ 
feomd determines our lot and condition, and the 
third finifhes our life.^ 

The Furies, or Eutnenidesy were daughters of 
'thx and Acheron. They were three, namely, Alefio, 
Megacra, and llfyphone. Their abode was in helL- 
to torment the wicked. They were armed with 
blazing torches, and furrouhded with fnakes snd 
other inftruments of horror. 

The Har1>ies, or birds of prey, were alfd in- 
•Jiabitatits of hell. Thefe were indifferently called 
nFuria^ Ocyptte^ and Ldmta. They . were, inftru* 
ment's in the hands of the gods to raife wars in thp 
worlc^, and diflurb the peace of mankind. 



CHAP. XXXVIII. 

OF TARTARU^ AND ELYSIUM. 

'T'HE infernal regioos, the refidence of Pluto y 

^ are faid to be a fubterraneous cavern, wbtther 

the ibades or fouls of mortals defcended, and were 

judged 
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judged by Minos f JEacus,\znd RhadamanthuSi ap- 
pointed by Pluto judges of hell. This place con- 
tained Tartarus f the abode of the unhappy ; alfo 
Eljfiumy the abode of thofe that had lived well. 

Cerberus, z dog with three heads^ was door- 
keeper, and, covered with ferpentSy always waited 
at the infernal gate, to prevent mortals from enter- 
ing, and thjC Mdnes or Shades from going out. 

Charorty as before mentioned, was ferrymaa of 
hell, and conduced the departed fouls to the tribu- 
nal of Minos^ a, 



CHAP, XXXIX. 

OF THE INFERNAL RIVERS. 

nPHE rivers of Hell were, Acheron, Styx, 
"■^ Cqcytus, Phlegethon, and Lethe. 

The waters oi Ackeron *fe extremely muddy and 
l)itter. 

Styx is the principal river of hell. It was held 
11^ fo great .veneration by the gods, that whoevv 
broke the o^th he had once inade by tlus riyer^ 
was deprived of his divinity for one hundred 
years. 

Cocytus 
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dcytus h incrcafechby thctesirs of th^ IVicked; 
'%ni, flowi with a lariietitabk noiife/ imitating the 
miferable. ' 

Phkgethon fwells With fiery waves, ' atnd rolls 
'ft realms of fire. The fouls of the dead, having 
paffed over tHefe rivers, are carried into Pluto's 
palace. 

Lfthe is the river of forgetfulnefs. If the ghofts 
of'the dead drank the waters of this river, they were 
iaid to lofe the remembrance of all that had palled 
in this world. 



C H A P. XL. 

. ■ ' . 7 - . \'- 'i ' - ' • 

SINGULAR PUNIS|IMENTS. , .. 

TENABLE Elates fdfer remarkable puriifliments in 
Tartarus.' i. Ixion, for attempting to f<^tice 
Juno, wasiby Jupiter call into hell, and condenm- 
cd to be chained to a wheel, which continually- 
whirled round. 2. The t^eM Giants, after their 
defeat by Jupiter, were purtifhed in the fevereft - 
manner, for their enorm!ous crimes. The poets, 
in fpeaking of thefe monfters, fay, they bad fnahs 

inftead 
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Inftead of legs^ 3. Tantalus is reprefented as hkng* 
ing over the waters, which are always flowing 
from him ; and, at the fame time, the finefl fruit 
aimoft touches his lips, which he is not permitted 
to tafte. To this eternal torment of hunger and 
thirft he was condemned, for having invited the 
gods to a feaft, when, to prove their divinity^ he 
killed, boiled, and ferved up the joints of his fon 
Pelpps, as a repaft for them. 4. Syfiphus, the fon 
of -ffiolus, is doomed to roll a huge round ftone to the 
top of a mountain, whence it inunediately defcends, 
and makes his labour perpetual. This punilhment 
was allotted him, becaufe he revealed the fecrets o£ 
the gods. He was alfo a notorious robber. 



C HAP. XLL 

OF THE INFERIOR DEITIES. 

nPHE poets mention feveral deities of inferior 
•^ note, ftiled Dii Minoret : 

^OLUS god of the windi, tempefts, and hurri- 
canes, was the fon of JuftUr and Ak^a* — Aquih 
Md B^rtaf are cold winds of the north.— -^wrwJ* or 
E thf 
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the genius of the eaft winds, pFefided over all the 
caftern quarter of t\\g^ heavens. — Zephyrus^ or the 
weft wind, ^refided over the weft, and is the mildcft 
of all the wind deities. — Aujier, or Notus, the genius 
of the fouth wind, was the chief diretSlor of the 
fouth. Thefe deities were all hrothersy fons of 
Aftrausy the eldeft brother of Saturn^ by Aurora^ 

Mom us, fon of Nox 2indSomnus, was the god 
of jefting, banter, and folly. • He is reprefented 
with a naaflc and grotefque face. He was rather a 
jefter, mocker, or mimic of the gods, than a god 
himfelf. 

Morpheus was the god of fleep. 

Pan, fon of Mercury and Penelope^ was the god 
of the woods and fliepherds. He is reprefented 
half man, and half goat, with a large pair of horns 
on his head, a crook in one hand, and a pipe, 
compofed of reeds, in the other. The Arcadicms 
much admired his mufic, and paid him divine ho- 
nours. — SvLVANus and Faunus were alfo gods 
of the fprefts, from whom were defcended the other 
rural deities, as Satyrs, Sylvansj Fauns, Nymphs, or 
Dryadesy who were all inhabitants of the woods. 

Flora was the goddefs of the fpring and 
flowers, and wife of Zephyrus. She is reprefented 
adorned -v^ith garlands, and near her is a balket of 
flowers. 

Pomona 
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' Pomona prcfided over gardens, orchards, and 
fruit trees. She was beloved of Fertumnus, as OviJ 
relates. 

■Terminus was a deity, who prcfided over the 
boundaries of lands, which were held fo facred^ 
^hat whoever removed a land-mark, or ploughed it 
up, was fubjeA to death. 

Priapus was the fon of f^enus and Bficchus. It 
was his bufinefs to drive away birds, and guard the 
fruit* and trees* 



CHAP. XLIl. 

4t)F CUPrB, AND OTHER INFERIOR DEITIES. 

/^UPID, god of love, fon oi Mars and Venus ^ 
^^ is reprefented blind, with a bow in his hand, 
and a quiver of arrows on his Ihoiilders, with 
which he wounds the hearts of lovers. 

Hymen^us, or Hymen, is the god of marriage j 
and is reprefented under the figure of a young man, 
holding a torch in his hand, with a crown of rofes> 
and fweet marjoram on his head. 

The Penates and Lares were alfo deemed 
gods. The firft prcfided over provinces and king- 
doms, and the latter over houfes and particular 
£ 2 families. 
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families. The Lans alfo prcfidcd over the high** 
ways; and they were wont to facrifice to thefe 
houfhbld gods, frankincenfe, wine, bread, com, 
and a cock; and, according to fome writers, a 
lamb and a hog. 

T\\% Genii alfo were fpirits, or deities, that 
jprefided over all perfons and placed. And, inde^^ 
fo great wa$ the number of thefe inferior gods, diat 
the ancient mythology furnifhed ^moft as many 
deities as .there are things in nature. 

iEscuLAPJUS, fon of Apollo, was the god of 
phyfic. He was flain by Jupiter with a tiiunder- 
bolt forged l)y the Cyclops , on the complaint of Phito^ 
for raifmg the dead, or rather recovering men by 
his ftiH in medicine from their ficknefs. He was 
worflupped under the figur« of a ferpent; and 
fomctimes he is reprefented feated on a throne of 
gold and ivory, holding a rod environed with a fer- 
pent, and a dog at his feet. 

The Cyclops, four in number, were foHs of 
Neptune and Amphitrite. They were fervants of 
Vulcan^ and had only one eye placed in the middle 
of their foreheads. 

SiLENUS was the fofter father of Bacchus. He; 
is accounted the god oiahftrufe myfieries and know- 
ledge. He is reprefented as a fat, old, drunken 
feliow; riding on an afs. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. XLIII. 

OF THE MUSES, GRACES, AND (iTHER INFERIOR 
QODDESSES. 

nPHE MUSES, daughters of Jupiter and 
**■ Mnemofyne, goddcfs of memory, were the 
reputed goddeffes of the fcveral arts and fciences, 
and prefidcd over the feafts and folemniiies of the 
gods. 

They were the companions of Apollo, and lived 
with him chiefly on the hills of Pamajjus, Helicon^ 
afad Pindus, The Hippocrene^ and other fountains 
at the foot of Pamajjus^ were facred to them, as 
\rere alfo the palm-tree and the laurel. They are 
reprefented young and very handfome, and are nine 
in number. Their names are, Clio, Calliope^ 
Erato, Thalia, Melpomene, Terpsichore, 
Euterpe, Polyhymnia, and Urania. 

Clio pre fides over hiftory, and is faid to be the 
inventrefs of the lute. Cdtliope^ fo called from the 
fweetnefs of her voice, prefides over eloquence and 
heroic poetry. Eraio^ or the LvDelyy prefides over 
lyric poetry. Thalia is the goddefs of comedy ; 
Melprnnene^ of tiragedy ; and Terpjichore^ or the yovialf 
ofdanciiig. Euterpe is fo called, becaufe £he im- 
E 3 parti 
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parts joy. She invented the flute, and prefided over 
the mufic. She is alfo faid to be the patronefs 
of logic. Polyhymnia is fo called from her multi- 
plicity of fongs. She is faid to excel in memory, 
and is the goddefs of the ode. Urania^ or the 
celejiial mufe^ prefided over divine p^fy ; and is f^id 
to be the inventrefs of aftronomy. 

The Mufes are diftinguilhed by mafks, Iyre$y 
-garlands, globes,^nd other emblems, expreflive of 
their different offices or accompli (hments. 

Pigafusy the femous horfe of ancient fable, wa$^ 
an attendant on Apollo and the Mufes. He inhabit- 
ed the mountains of Pamajfus and Helicon, It is 
faid that he fprung from the blood of Medufa, 
tilled by Perfeus ; and he is reprefented by the 
poets vrith v^^ings to his fides,- expreffive of the 
flights and elevation of the mind in poetry. When 
Perfeus ftruck off the head of Medufa^ the horfe" 
Pegafus ftruck the ground with his foot ; upon 
which, at the bottom of the hill, a fountain arofe 
named Hippocrene. This fountain was facred to 
Apollo and the Mufes. ^ 

The Graces, called alfo Charitesy were three 
fifterSj daughters of yupiter and Eurynonuy or Venus. 
The firfl was named Jglaia from her chearfulnefs ; - 
the fecond Thalia^ from her perpetual verdure, and 
the third Euphrofyne, from deligftt. They were 

comga* 
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companions or the Mufes and^ Mercury, ancf art- 
tendants' on Venus. They are reprefented" with 
pkaiing countenances, and without garments, to 
denote that our adions (hould be free and candid, 
n©t covered over with diffimnlation or deceit. A 
chain binds their armt^ together ^ to exprefs that the 
Hnk of love and harmony (hould be united and un-» 
broken. 

Themis, Astrea, and Nemesis, were three 
goddefles : the iirft of law and peace ; the fccond 
af julUce \ and the thirds a reward^r of virtue, and 
puniflicfr ofvice.^ 



CHAP. XLIV. 

OF THE JEGYPTIAN DEITIES. 

f\SIRISf Apis J and Seraph^ are different names 
♦ of one and the famedeitj, fon of Jupiter by 

Niobe, and hufband to Ifis. 

Their fon O&us was deemed, by the Mgypttam^ 

the ProteSior- of the River Nile, the Averter of Evils ^ 

Governor of the World y and the Author oi Plenty. 
Thefc deities of the Egyptians were held in the 

greatefl veneration. Temples were erciSled, and 
C 4 divine 
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divine honours paid to Ofiris under the figure of aa 
ox'i and the priefteiTes of Ids facjrificed to that god* 
defs under different (hapes, according to the pur- 
pofes for which they were intended* 

As fable is faid to take its origin from the ^gyp* 
iiamy it will appear^ from their intercouxfe Wkh 
the Jews, long refident in Mgypt^ that a mixture of 
true religion and error increafed that falfe 'wor{hip> 
which firft prevailed in thatcouatry, and afterwards 
fpread into Rorne^ and the more diftant parts of 
the world. . 

Thefc gods of the ^Egyptians were worfliipped 
under various names and characters, according to 
the prevailing opinion of different countries, or 
fome other incident. Thus, according to Herodo'- 
tus, Ofiris and Bacchus arc tTie fame; and Ifis is 
faid to be the fame with the Roman Cyiek, Crres, 
Minervay and Luna. Orus alfo was, the fymbol of 
light, and was iBgured as a winged boy. He was 
named the Hermes of the Greeks, and the Ap69^~ 
and Cupid Qi the Romans, 
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CHAP. XLV. 

OF mt PANTHEON. 

T3 OTH in i^gypt and Rome, each deity had a 
'^ temple, where the moft folemn facrifices were 
VKide to them, according to the prevailing notiofn 
of their power and influence. 

The worfliip of thefe gods fo far prevailed among 
the Romans, that they erefted to their honour a 
public edifice, named the Pantheon, in which, 
as a general repofitory, were placed the ftatue^ of 
their feveral deities, with their refpedlive fymbols* 
yupiier was diftinguiftied by a thunder-bolt ; yuno 
by a crown ; Mars by a helmet ; ApoUoy or the 
Suity by his beams ; Dianas or the Moon, by a 
crefcent ; Ceres by a cornucopia ^ ox horn of plenty, 
or an ear of corn ; Cupid by a bundle of arrows ; 
Mercury by the wings on his feet, and a caduceus, 
or wand, in his hand ; Bacchus by the ivy ; Venus ' 
by the beauty of her perfon ; and the reft had the 
like diftinguifhing cha rafters placed above their 
ftatues, or in their hands, according to the received 
opinion of the people, or the ingenuity of the 
artift. 

E 5 C HA ?. 
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C H A P. XLVL 

OF ORACLES. 

THE Oracles of the ancients were deemed 
prediftions, and myfterious declarations of the 
•will of the gods. It may, with a kind of certainty 
be admitted, that the natural bent of the mind of 
maa to fearch into futurity, gave rife to this in^ 
llitution. 

To whatever caufe, however, the origin may be 
afcribed, the inftitution of Oracles became general, 
among the idolatrous nations, and increafed over 
the face of the whole earth. 

Not to Efiention other nations, the Oracles of the 
Mgyptians and Greeks were numerous, efpecially of 
the latter people \ at leaft we have, a more full ac- 
count of them. 

The Orach oiDodonay a city of Epirus in Greece, 
was facred to Jupiter. The Oracle oi JupUerHam^ 
mon was alfo of ancient date, and famous in Lybta. 
The Oracle of Apolloy at Heliopolis, was of great 
iy)te. The Or^rZf alfo oi Apollo at Delphi^ if not 
the moft ancient, was the moft celebrated of all 
Grceccy infomuch that it was called the Oracle of the 
whole earth, 

An(J, 
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And, indeed, fo eftabliftied was the charafler of 
thefe oracular declarations, that the' enading laws, 
the refonnation of government, aMi) peace or war, . 
were not undertaken by ftates or princes ; but even 
in the more common concerns of life, no material - 
bufinefs was entered upon, without the fanftion of 
the Oracle. 

Each Oracle had its prieft or prieftefs, who de- 
livered out the anfwers of the gods. ' Thefe anfwcrs, 
for the moft part> were in verfe, and coached un- 
der fuch myflerious terms, that they admitted of a 
double interpretation ; infomuch, that whether the 
prediSion was completed, or the expe£latio» of* 
the fupplicant difappointed, the Oracle was clear 
from blame. 

The Oracle of Apollo at Delphi, being in the 
greateft . reputation, was reforted to from all parts. 
The pricftefs of Apollo was named Pythia, from 
the ferpent Python, killed by that gcd, as is before 
mentioned. 

The offerings to the gods, on thefe applications, 
were liberal, according to the ability of the fuppli- 
cant, or the importance of the anfwer required ; 
and, it is faid, the temple and city of Delphi efpc- 
cially, was, by thefe means, filled with immcnfe 
trcafure. - 

- E 6 The 
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''The principal Orack of the Mgyptians Was at 
Memphis, a royal city of ^gypt, where they creft- 
e4 an altar, and worftrppcd their god Apis\ under 
the figure of an ox. His wife.^ had alfo worftip, 
suid her priefts we're called Iftact. 



CHAP- XLVIL 

OF THE SYBILLINE ORACLES. 

TH E Sybilline Oracles were certain women, 
whottvthe ancients believed to be endued with ^ 
the gift of prophecy. They are faid to be ten in 
nutnber, and were famous in all lands. They had 
i\o fixed refidence, but travelled into different coun* 
tries, and delivgred their prediftions in verfe, in 
the Greet tongue. One of thefe Sylih^ name^ * 
Erythraaj or Cumaea, from Cuma^ a city in the 
Jonkn fea, according to VtrgiJy came into Italy ^ and 
was held in the higheft efteem by the Komans\ who 
cofrfulted the Oraclte of the Sybil oft all occafions 
that related to the welfare of the republic- 
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C HAP. XJuVUh 

OF AUGCJRY- 

" A UGURY, or the art of divination by birds, 
^^^ meteors of_the ^t^a yeg^ oj^the entrails of 
beafts^ was held in the higheft veneration by the 
idolatrous nations. The Jews were not free from 
idolatry in the tink of Mofes ; and we read alfo in 
the facred writings, that Saul, being vexed in fpirit, 
applied to the «y^^rx, Or perfons (killed in the know- 
ledge pf futurity. 

But not to go fo far back, Romulus and Remus 
confulted tha Auguries, before they built Rome ; 
and the foundation of that city was determined by 
the flight of birds. Numa eftablifhed a college of 
Augurs, and confirmed his regulation of the Ro- 
xn^n ftate by their fanftion. 

It appears alfo in the hiftory of that people, that 
no national concern was entered upon, without firft 
confulting the Auguries ; and, according to the 
propitious or bad omen, they made peace or war, 
^ and appointed magiftrates. Indeed, tjie Augurs, 
and their declarations, were held in fo high regard 
by the Ronians, that whoever contemned them, was 
accounted impious and profane. To conclude, 

divina^ 
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divination, or the fpirit of predidion, made a con^-. 
fiderable part of the pagan theology, efpccially 
among the Roafiuis, thoTe lonis of the world, who 
fell into the general delufion, and adopted almoft al! 
the gods of every people they fubdued. 



CHAP. XLIX. 

OF, DEMI>CODS OR HEROES. 

THE title of hero was given by the Greeks to 
thofe who had made themfelves famous. A 
demi-god was a man de (bended of a god, or god- 
defs, by a mortal ; of which there were great num- 
bers, ^neas, Ulyfles, Hercules, Thefeus, Achilles 
and Jafon, were the moft celebrated. 

• JEneas was a Trojan prince, font)f Anchifes and 
the goddefs Venus. He is memorable for his grate- 
ful care of his aged father, whom he bore through 
the flames of Troy upon his (boulders, at the ha- 
zard of his life*, and that of his fon Afcanius, a 
child, who was obliged to cling to his garments 
to efcape them. Arriving in Italy, he married 
Lavinia, the daughter of Latinus, king of the La- 
tins, 
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tins^ .and buUt Lavinium, fo named af^r his mfe* 
He died in the year befwe Chrift 1197. ' 

UfyJpSf on his return by fea from the Trojan ,v^ar 
to the ifland of Ithaca, of which he was king, was' 
met by the Syrem, who ufcd every effort to flop 
him ; but, that he might not be furprifed by their 
melodious voices, he flopped his cars, and caufed 
himfelf to be tied to the-maft of the fhip. 

His wife Penelope f who was befieged by a nume- 
rous train of levers in the abfence of her liufband, 
delivered herfelf by artifice. She promifed to make 
choice of one of them as foon as a piece of tapeftry, 
x)n which fhe was at work, fhould be finifhed ;* but 
every night fhe unwove all fhe had done the pre- 
ceding day. 

Hercules was the fon of Jupiter and Alcmeney wife 
of Amphytrion. He was expofed^ through the 
whole courfe of his life, to perform the mofl dan- 
gerous adventures, by the malignity of Juno, and 
the fatality of his birth. His principal exploits 
are termed, by way of eminence, the twelve labours 
•f Hercules. 

Euryflheus, who fucceeded Perfeus, in the king- 
dom of Argos, had conceived a jealoufy of Her- 
cules, arid impofed upon him, as fabulous hiftory' 
relates, the following hazardous enterprifes. i. He 
overcame the lion of Nemjea, whdfe fkin he -after- 

wards 
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urards^^ore. 2^ He deftroyed the hvdrxwhli fevcn 
heads* .3.. Hetpok, oa the. mountaiaErimanthus, 
ill Arcadia^ a, wild bo^r that had made dreadful 
havock round the countrjr, and dragged it alive to 
Euryftheus. 4. He catched an hind with golden 
hpvns and brazen hopfs, after hpnting her a year 
on foot, 5. He cleanfed the ftable of Augeas, king 
of ElisJ in which 3000 oxen had flood for many 
years. 6^ He deftroyed the harpies, or birds of 
pr^y. 7. He delivered Promethens from, mount 
Caucafus, and killed the eagle which fed upon his 
liver. 8. Hq killed Diomedes, and the hotks which, 
he fed on hynun flefli. 9. He fubdued the giant 
Geryon, and carried away his flock of cattle. , 10. , 
He conquered <he army of the Amazons, an^ took 
from Hippolite their (jueen, her girdle, and mar- 
ried her to Theleus. II. He went down to hell,- 
a^d deftroyed the three-headed dog Cerberus. 12. 
He killed the dragon,^ which defended the garden* 
of the Hefperides, and brought f;om{ thence the. 
gelden apples. 

Befides thefe, ai)d many other notable atchieve- 
ments, Hercules is faid to have taken, the heavens, 
np9n his JhotMcrSy in order to estkMIas, the fon of, 
Uranus, a great obferver of the ftars, and thffr/l, 
tifho rspr^rnUd thiworld iy a/phert^ 
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This famous herd ended his life in the following 
manner. Having (lain the centaur Neflus, the 
dying monfter gare Dejanira, Hercules's wife, a 
garnaent dipt in bis own blood, as a prefervative 
for love. This I>ejanira foon after fent him to 
regain his afFedions. The hero had no fooner put 
on the poifoned fhirt, than he was feizcd with vio- 
lent and incurable pains ; therefore, making a fu- 
neral pile on mount Oeta, he fet fire to it, and 
clofed, wit}^ the moi^ dreadful agonies^ a {ife of 
hardlhips for the good of his fellow-creatures, 

STjffeus was the fon of ^geus, king of Athens^ 
and JBthra, day^er of the wife Pitheus» at whofe - 
court he was brought up by Traezenus. He killed* • 
thcMinatanf^ a WDn&ct which had a bull's head^ 
and all its lower parts human. It was inclofed in 
the labyrinth at Crete, made by Daedalus, by the 
order of Minos, king of that ifland^ the inhabit 
tants of which facrificed men to Jupiter and Sa- 
turn ; and where many of the gods and goddeflea 
•were born. 

Perfeus was the fon of Jupiter and Danae, daugh- 
ter of Acrifius, king of Argos. He was king of 
the Mycenians. He had the wings of Mercury^ ' 
the ihield of Minerva, the helmet of Pluto, and a ' 
fword forgjed by Vulcan. Thus armed, hp over- 
came and cut off the head of Medufa, which, ac- 
cording 
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cording to the poets, was furrotinded by ferpcnts 
indead of hair, and turned to (lones thofe ^vho had: 
the rafbnefs to look upon it. He alfo delivered 
Andromeda, daughter of Cepheus, king of Ethio- 
pia', from a moniler, and afterwards married her*. 
He lived about 1348 years before Chrift. 

Achilles was the fon of the goddefs Thetis, daogh-^ 
ter of Nereus and Doris, the mod beautiful of the 
Nereides ; and Peleus, fon of the famous ^acus, 
king <^ Egina, and the nymph Endieis, daughter 
of Chyron. He was educated by the centaur * 
Chirom His mother dipped him in the Styx, all 
but the hee), by which ihe held him, to make him 
invulnerable^ He was flain at the fiegc of Troy 
by Paris, whofe arrows fhot him in the heel, in 
the year before Chrift i|8o. 

Jafon was the fon of Efon and Alcimede. Upon 
the death of his father^ he was placed under the 
tuition of Pelias, at whofe perfuafion he undertook, 
the Argonautic expedition to Colchis foi thegoldea 
fleece, which he carried away about 937 years be- 
fore Chrift. 

The gulden fieece was the (kin and fleece of a ram, 
called golden, becaufe it was of a golden colour. It 
was guarded by bulls that breathed Are from their 

* A CcnUur \$ a monficr, half man and half borfe., 

noftrils t 
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noftrils ; and by a large and ¥ratchful dragon, in 
tjie grove of Mars. 

Peliasy the fon of Neptune and Tyro, was brought 
tip by a mare, and became the mod cruel of all 
men. He not only ufurped the eftates of Jafor^ 
but caufed him to be imprifoiied. He facrificcd 
his mother-in-law to Juno, and put to death the 
wife and children of Efon ; but Jafon was faved 
from hif furyi and educated in private. 



CHAP. U 



ON THE BEAUTY AND UTILITY OF PABUtOUt 
HISTORY. 

OOME weak, though perhaps well-pieaning 
*^ men, condemn the delightful fi£tions, * with 
which Homer and Heflod, and their poetical imi* 
tators, have enriched and embelliflied their works. 
But although thefe fi£tions did not contain many 
ufeful inftruftions, and inany important truths, 
woiJd there be any reafon to attack and deftroy a 
fyftem, which peoplps .and. animates nature, and 
makes zJoUmn temple of the vaft univerfe ? 

Thcfe 
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Tlicfe flowers, whofe varied and fhlning beatify 

we fo much admire, are the tears of Aurora* It is 

the inaf/j of Zephyrus which gently agitates the 

kaves. The /oft murmurs of the waters are the 

^is of the Naiades. 

A god impels the ti;/W; a god pours out the 
rhers ; grapes are the gift of Bacchus ; Ceres pre- 
fides over the harveft ; orchards are the care trf Po- 
mona. Doe^ a Ihepherd found his reed on the 
fummit of a mountain \ It is Pan who, i^ith his 
paftoral pipe, ptiiYf^fi tjlfitiiwfef ^' When the 
fportfman's horn roufes the attentive ear, it is 
Diana, armed with her bow and quiver, and more 
mmble than thtjiag that &« puf fu^s^i^ who takes the 
djverfion of the chace. The fun is a god, whO|^ 
riding on a car of fire, difliifefi his light through 
the world. The ftars are fo many divlliities, ^wh^ 
meafure vf\ih tht\r g^olden b(^ms the if gulgr pcogreft 
of fire. T^h^ (nooA pr^^^les over the Jinnee of tile 
night, and confoles the world for thp ablence of 
her brother. Neptune reigns iq th^ fea, furrounded 
by the Nereides, who dance to the joyeus fliells of 
the Tritons. 

In thehigheft heaven is feated Jupiter, th^ mafter 
aifid father of men and gods. Under, his feet rolt 
the thundery y forged by the Cyclops in th^ c^fpqems oi 
JEifJD^^ His/mili rejoices nature^ and liis ncd ihakes 

the 
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Ae fbundatian of Qlyrapvs, SurrouBding the throng 
of their fovereign, the other deities quaff neSiar from 
a cup prefented to them by the young and beaotiful 
Hebe, Ia the middle of the great circle fliines, 
with diftinguiflied luftre, the goddefs of beautjb 
adorned with a fplendid girdle, in which the gfacQS 
appear elegant ^nd chearful ; and in her hand is 41 
fmiling l>oy, the pi£ture. of health and content* 
ment. 

Sweet illufions of the fancy ! Fleafing errors of 
the mind ! What objefts of pity are thofe cold and 
infenfible hearts^ who have never felt your charms J 
And how deftitutd of tafte muft thofe perfons be^ 
who would deftroy a world that has fo long been 
the treafury ojf the arts ; a world imaginary in- 
deed, but ddigbtfi|l, and whofe ideal pleafures are 
fo well fitted to compenfate for the real trouble 
and miferies of the world iii 'which we live. 



CHAP. LI. 

Of CHROKOL'OCy. 



/chronology is a fcience which trc^ ojF 
^^ time> and ihews the different meafures or 
computations of it,, that have obtaioed in different 

nations. 
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mtions. It enables us truly to date the begmnirig 
and end of the reigns of princes," the ^births and 
deaths of eminent perfons, the revolutions of em- 
pires and kingdoms, battles, fieges, or an^ other 
remarkable events. Without chronology, that is, 
vrithout diftinguifhing the times of events as clearly 
as the nature of the cafe will well admit, all hiftory 
would be little better than a heap of confiififon, defti- 
tute of light, order, or beauty. 

In the ftudy of hiftory, an exaSi chronology is like 
Ariadne's clue^ which guides us through the diffe- 
rent windings of the labyrinth \^ and the mind being 
thus conduced, the ideas we lobtain from reading 
are more diftinfl, and more eafily fixed in the 
memory. 

In the chronology of ancient kingdoms, it muft 
be confefted there is the utnwft uncertainty, 'arifing 
chiefly from the vanity of each in claiming the 
greateft antiquity. Thus the priefts of Egypt, as 
Herodotus iijiforms ti$, recktjn from the reign of 
Menes to that of Sethon 341 generations, three of 
which they fuppc^ed equal to a hundred years ; h 
that, according to this computation, the whole 
time, from one reign to the other, was ii>34o 
)6cars.. The Chaldeans piqued themfelves on their 
antiquity, pretending to have obferved the ftars 473 
thoufand years. Other eaftern nations made the 

the 
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like extravagant pretenfions ; all which were fa- 
voured by their having no exaft accounts of time. 

The chronology of the ancient Greeks is equally 
uncertain- Their writings are full of fables, being 
all in verfe, from which fidlion is infeparable, till 
tte conqueft of Afia by Cyrus the Perfian. They 
did not begin to fet down the generations, reigns 
and fucceffions, id numbers of years, till fome time 
after the death of Alexander the Great. This 
makes their chronology very uncertain ; and in- 
deed fuch it was reputed by the Greeks themfelves, 
as appears from feveral paifages in Plutarch. 

In the chronology of the Latins we find ftill 
greater uncertainty. In a word, not one of the 
European natiops had any chronology at all, till 
the time of the Perfian empire, which began 536 
years before the birth of Chrift ; and whatever 
chronology they now have of more ancient times, 
has been framed fince by reafoning and conjefture. 
Therefore, on a ftrifl; and impartial examination, 
the Jewifli records, exclufive of their divine autho- 
rity, will appear to be the moft certain*^ and au- 
thentic, and confequently the fureft foundation of 
chronology. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. LII. 

OP TIME AND ITS PARTS. 

TIME is diftinguilhed into iAfohtte and rel^ 
five. Abfolute time is confidered as in it- 
felfy and without any relation to bodies or their 
motions. This flows equally, never proceeding 
cither fafter or flowen Relative time is that which 
is meafured or eiHmated by certain motions, as 
thole of the fun> moon, clocks and watches. This 
is otherwife called appareta or vulgar time. 

The ufual divifions of time are years, months,- 
weeks, days, hours, minutes, and feconds ; beiidei 
periods, centuries, and cycles. 



CHAP. Lin. 



OP YEARS. 



npHE completeft period of time is a jtear, lit 
which all the feafons return in fucceflion, and 
begin anew. It is that fpace of time wherein the 
fun finiihes his courfe through the' ecliptic, return* 
ing lo»tbe fame point of it, from which be hadk- 

depwtCfl. 
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departed. This t» catkd the folar year ; and con* 
fifts, according to our account, of 365 days, five 
hours, and forty-nine minutes. This is properly 
the tropical or natural year. But that fpace of time, 
in which thp fun. having departed from any filled 
(tar, returns to the fame: again^ is called Ht^fik^- 
r^al year, and contains 365 d^ys, fix hours, and 
ten minutes. ; . c . 

AJunar year is that fpaoe of time, in whick eke 
moon performs tweke xromplcte revvrfutiaiii round . 
the earth, called Lunations. This year cOBtiint 
354 days, eight hours, forty«.eig^t minutes, an4' 
thirty-eight feconds. ^ 

Both the folar and lunar years above 4e(criked, 
are termed aftronomicalj as depending on ^ prih- ^ 
ciples and obfervations of Aftronomy. ^ 

A r/W/year is the legal year, or that which each ; 
nation or government has appointed far common 
ufe. This is made to confift of a certain number ' 
ot whole days, without any odd hours or minutes, 
to render the computation of time more eafy». It 
is diftiijguifhed into common Sit^it^ixtik. The 
common year confifts of 365 days ; and the iiffextile^ 
or leap-yeiar, which is every fourth, of 366. 

. Thp addition of a day to every fourth ftwt iA^-t 
make the civil year keep pace with the natuftU one \ 
f|r the fix hours, ^ or thercaboi^s, by^ which the 
*** F latter 
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latter .^xceedft the former, in foiir^ T^tVs; «tAt « 
wbolq dpy ; and tiiesefoic evesy ieap-jredlr the'^oath 
of February has 29 days, which m tfad^<:omDEi0nf 
y^tsxT has bat ^*. 

The intercalary y or additi<mal day to^very fourth 
y^, was firft appointed by Jtitkis Ca^f^, whb or- 
cbred it to be inf(^rted after the JUfdi of Edbr^ry, 
which was the fixth of the calehdsof March, »3«* 
coijdijig to fth^'Romim way of redkomog. This 
yfiattrthsiefom^ they ref kxaied the^a^di of ^BBbreacjv 
twkc owr, ha^rii^, as they cxprefledk, .Us Jixttf 
cJatda^Jduriias $ %&d h«tice the year Ihad the mmn 
of biflextile. But amongft us, this, intercalation i&' 
n0t iQ^^bf ^^Qing.die.o^th^of f^ebruary twice, 
but^y aAlklg^iday to tshe^cfidof thatnionth. .. 

It is called UfXpr-year^ beeauie >in the commo|i 
y^stfiS ai^ fixed day ^f the momh chaises fticceffive- 
ly .the day of the week ; but in the hiffisttik it flrips 
or leaps pver one day. Fotv inftaiKe, Tuppofe the " 
ift ,0^. May in a cottjaion year faUs on Tuefilay,- 
if Ihe.Ticftt . bet a commonvyear it will be on a 
W^dnefd^y ; biit^f it br»leap*year,^ the a^Ag of 
a day will cslufe it to ikip over Wednefday, ^nd fall 
on Thui:fiiay. « ^ 

iiM>riief to know, whether any portacuhit year4» 
leapr^lEkf. or not, divicte it by four, and the rfr- 
maindei, :if there be any, fhewstbowma^y y^^aift^^ 

• have' 
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fikvt elapfed imce leap-year ; and*, if ttfere 5e none, 
thdii ft is- leSp-yea^. ' Or yon' may omit the hun- 
&tti% irril thonfancfs, and divide only the units and 
fcAs 6y four, aniPthe'reftih will be the fame. Fdr 
cximpk f dhride 1792 by 4; the l^mainder is 6 ; 
ot' yi^idb onfy 92 \f 4,^ A^e remainder is like- 
vMsf bVconfetpiehiiy t^2 is fbap-yean Divide 
i^y.^^*4,,%*rehaiMV li'^i:^^ 8r divide ^only' 9J 
B^ :4^,^tfie?'rtmainder is''lTlceWf^''i ; '^oV4^uently 
l7i^j^B*tHc firff-year atfier leap^^ ' ' ' -' 

'^The tundr year, as rrfltttuted i)^ Romulus,' \iie 
founder of ilome, corififted buf "6^(^11 months; 
tnit'ai'ttes WaV thoA of ttil'lft^H' j^eriolJby tVo 
titoinhsi thefe were 'afterwards aocied'^ljy liis fuc^ 
erfflbr, N*uma f 6mpiKbs','^n(^\^ere'calfed^Jan^^^ 
ihrf FfebrliaryJ By thefe means .tfiV^f.Aian j'car 
^onfifted of twelve montns.' Hut the montfis of this 
inly lunar months,* of 20 i d 




Ivjng once through tl 
nc, was found, in Drocels of time, to tAe,up,7i5c 
GaVs, or eleven days rripre^than. tlie ^Junar year.. 
T^nefe ' were ' acirfed- \p it" t^ tuliui' CsejTair, and /)ii 
tnat account it was calr^d^the JMtan year, 

ine^Grlgonafi yearn a correaiou of the Julian. 

made by Pope Gregory Xllll^and ttiat ^vYth^v^ry 

^oiiareafon; for the Julian year of 365 days and 

F 2 fix 
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fix h<5^ifs ttceeding the true fdar year by eleres 
ihinutesy tlus cpcccfe in 131 years amounti to « 
whole ds7« The council cf Nice» in die feat 
of Chrifl 3^5, appoifitrd the celehfation of Bafiec 
to be always on the firft Sumday after, the ftiU 
xnoon that came next after the y^six^ equiiK^ 
jRrhich was then on the 21ft of March. Pope C^e* 
gory, however, in the year of our^Lonl 1582, ob* 
ibved thiit the ab^mre^meotioned fault of die. Juliaa 
year had thrown the eqiiiiK>xes.ten days moreback- 
ward, than they wore at the time of the £ud coun- 
<il> fo that the veaxal equinox was then on the i lib 
ti March. Tbi$ occaiion^ ^[it^ irregularity .vi^th 
refped to the time of celebrating Bajier^ and con-. 
ieqi^nt|y ill other Moy^akk Ftajli. The Pope, 
dierefore, to ornnBi this ernu'^ ordered ten days to 
br fuppfcfled in the month of Oftober 1582, that 
h the equinox might be reduced to the 21ft pi 
March, on which day it fell at the time of the Nii- 
cene council. And that this yariatiw might 091* 
luqipen a^ain, it was further ordained> that emy 
ikuodfedth year, which in the }uHan account wMha 
leap-year^ ihould in this be oi^Iy a common year,^ 
and coafift but of 365 days » but as that was too 
mnoh, every four himdredtb year was to vom^MA a 
le^yi^ or biflextik. . . ,» 
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- This rcfbriMf^ of the calendar is called t&e 
Gregoriu account, or N«w Stile; and according 
tiD this ftile was the calendar redified in England* in 
1 75^> l>y throwing out deven days in the month of 
September, as from the council of Nice to that 
year, 1427 years had elapfed; and, befides, the 
b^inning of the civil year was fixed to» the firft day 
^January. 

c This emendation, adfi^ the year and feafms 
pretty near the tmdi,. and has been received aet 

only in all popiih countries, but in Holland, Dcn-^ 

maiky Swedknr,. England, and the j^oteftant dates: 

of Germahy.. 



CHAR LIV; 

FORMS <m CIVIL YEARS^ 

* . ' * '■' 

'T* HERE have been, andftillare, various forms* 
of civil years, in diftreAt nations^ four .0^ 
which I ihall take fome notice of. 

.1. The ancient Roman year o( Romulus confiided* 

of ten'^months, namely, Martius of 31 days, Aprilis 

of 30, Maius of 2lf Jumusx^JPf ^intilis oi '^if 

F 3 */;r///ir 
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Martim 31, Mpfiilii^^iMimttiiii Jumus 2^, ^ m ifU 

The months call«d C^intiHs and Sexti&^x^dy 
^ir ctrd^ in J^isikidusfft'yimr^iwcse^ciraAgettmto 

i:i3< TJb. j^4n.yc^.iZ(^B6a^ of t^rrfwr.'&iHWwsii 
viz^. January, of 31 days, Fibruaryoi a^,. liAaki d& 
31, -rf/r/'/of 30, Mtf>' of 31, 7«w of 30,^ Jufyof 31,, 
Auguft oi^^f September of 30, OSioberoi 31, A^ 
fifm^je of 30, ^B&emkr tJf -jrflft -alt 3*5. 

Every fourth year, in the Julian account, has 
366 days,. Febni^Tthexb h^vi|s^'^9, as we have 
before obferved; 

The ^regmcmf f^^ has the (ame: number of 
months and days as the Julian, the only diflference 

^s^f^net^thmin-fellelillieiu : Vi: ; v 

4. The yewiJb.ff^xl^ootoMB a£ tvmiifkth&tiAs^. ' 
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or Sharr, 30, Thamus or T^tnfts^y ^9, Ab 30, EM 
.29, 37/>*/ or Efhaniniy 30, Marckefvan or -ffw/, 29, 
€^^ 30, f>fert 29, iJ/'e^rt/ or Schebefhy 30, ^^^zr 
29; in all 354. 

This is made to zgrtQ vfxxh tht filar year ^ by 
«ddfi% eleven, and fometimes twelve ddys. 

It may riot be amifs to obferve, that as the form 
©f the year is various among different nations, fo 
Bkewile is its beginning. The Jews, as thoft 
©ther nations of the Eaft^ had ia eivil yeaf, which 
commenced with th^ new tiioon in September ; 
atid an ecdefkflical j^ar, w*i<*h' ^mmt*ced Arotn 
the new moon in March; The Perfiahsb^gin their 
year in the nK>nth anfwering to ^urj-une. 'The 
€3iinefe, andtnoft of the Indians> begin it \^\^ 
the firft moon in March ; and the Greeks ^M* the 
sew moon dtot happens next ^ter the fam#iet 
folftice. 

In England, the civil or legal year formerly com- 
menced on the 25th day of March, and the hiftori- 
cal year on the firft day of January. But fince the 
alteration of the ftile, in 1752, the civil year, in 
this country, ias I obferved before, has likewifeic- 
gun on the firft of January. 

From what is faid of the patriarchs having lived 
fo many centuries, and fome even to the age of 
ttkiaiiiuiidred years, may we not believe that the 
E 4, .y.i<trs^ 
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years were then Jborter than at preifentf By no 
means. For we learn from Mofes, that the year 
confided then, as how, of twelve months. . In his 
hiftory of the deluge, he tells us, that after the rains, 
which began on the 17th day of xht fecond month, 
had fallen upon the earth for the fpace* of forty days 
and forty night«> it was only in ih^/titentb month 
that the ark, which floated upon the- Waters, refteS 
upon Ararat, a mountain <^ Armema ; and, in the 
tenths tha.t land beg^n t<^ appear. ' 

The changes "and varieties that happen in natiaie, 
by the anmial/revolutioe of the earth round the fgn, 
•are called the feafcws. Spring, Suntimer, Autuchn, 
and Winter are the names of the.feafqns, and each 
fcafon continues three months. Spjring begins on 
t)ie axft^f Maroh, Summer on the 21ft of June, 
Autumn on the a^A of S^tember, and Winter on 
the 2ift of December. 



CHAP, 
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' G H A P. LV. 

' ' " OF MONTHS. 

THE firft and principal cKvifion of the year ij^ 
into partsr called months, which are ufualty 
*fwelve;rai»i tlwlc ^re either aflroncmical or croih 

An ajlrmomicai or natutal month is tfiat which \^^ 
ttt^fured exadly byrthe motion of the fun or moon^ 
awi ia accordingly ekhcr/vft^ or ^Att. ' ^ 

: AAdCflrr-montfa is.the time the moon fake^ t6 
revdlYe round the earth, wbkh flie petforms iti 
twenty-leven dayr, feven hours,^ forty- three mi- 
jmtes, and eight fecohds.^ 

A/^&r month isthat^ce of time iif which the 
ftin runs through one of the figns of the Z^ctiac* 
Now as the apparent motion of the fim is fome- 
times flower and fometimes fafler, thefe months 
muft confeqtently be unequal. But, as he con* 
flantly travels' through all the twelve figns in 365 
days, five hours, and forty-nine minutes, the quan* 
tity of a mean fokr month is found by dividing that 
number by twelve. And hence it appears that each 
of thefe months, one with another, contains thirty 
days, ten hours, twenty-nine minutes^ and fiVe 
fccondi. 

F 5 Civil 
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Civil months are thofe which arc framed* to fSrvc 
the ufes of life, being made to confift* of a certaitt- 
number of whole days, approacKihg nearly to the* 
quantity of aftronojnical montljs, dtHer Ifanar or 
Blar. 

u CM itmm^i moflttsiCMxffi^lternacdy of twoenty-- 
JM^^ndi^rty ift^s; foiHatrti^Jofthem^imeqttat' 
to tw© aftroiKfflMctl ones, ace^ptarg'tfce. oii^ntA^ 

mH^ ., ...-.-.. . w. 

r.f^vil fohr Biwthf ufiiriljr .<5oaifftria*ilfii«f wtM 
tUrty-one day^9ltei«ui«|yv e^teptcnod^tfaetwidin^. 
W^ip^ #i^piy,,fpufldi year Iwls twtittjMaanMlg^ 
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OF WEEKS AND DAYS. 


.... 
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. :./i-'ii* 



A Month is divided into four p^rts called wceksj^« 
each coniifting of feven parts called 'flays, 
©f thfefe months there are thirteen in a Julian year* 
and one day over; of weeks there are fifty- two^^ 
<nd of days 365, as before obferved. '^ 
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■ Tlie ^j^ of the vrctk ai-e citBed Sunday, Mon- 
*y, Tudfaay, W<i AieiFday, 'Thutfdaf , Fri^y> ami 

^httuafda^* To thefe days the Pagans gare the 
iwtees o^ the fan, mo©*,- and planets-, to the fi^ 
the name of the Sun, to the fecohd of the Motf^y to^ 

-Afe third of JMffrx, to Ilie fourth of Mercury y to the. 
fifth of Jupiter y to Ae fiXtS oF f^iwr/, atid W the 

-flevertth ofS^tttm: ' ■ ^ ...*..*..: 
AM natjon^db not reckon the days Jh^efame 

-tttter; ' ''t'heGhriftlans count from* Bnhd^y^ in *me- 
mory of the refurreftJch of ijui* Saviontj^tfiejel^s 
froin SatWrdJy, and'thellfahometan* frdm'^riday. 

A day \i -either aritfici^l ot naturdL- • An arfij^hil 
4ay is the fp.ac* of time, which paflfes-betweto'trie 
fiirf*S' rifing ^ahd-fikting, or^ the time' trf^'hfe flay 
above the horizon. In opppfition to which j' the 
rime betwetetti^his fetting and rifrtig,' ot^ his Arxition 

•caader the hdrizorf, i^ called ?7r^A/.'-^A iiafurd diy 
comprehehds fcoth, being the time in which tBe 
fon makes one entire rcvolmion ;- or; to fpe^k mo« 
properly, the nime ia which the earth 'revolves, 
once about its axis. ' ' 

The mz/irftf/day is ditided into morning, noon, ^ 
evening, andmrdniglit ; and confi'fts of tWenty-four 
flours. 

The prefent Orefek's begirf th^ir day at fun-rifwig, > 

;ts did the ancient Babylonians, Perfians, Syrians,- 

F 6 and' 
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and moft other eafteru nations. The mod^'O to* 
lians and Chinefe reckon it from Am-fettlng ; 9$ 
did the ancient Jews, Athenians, Boheniiaos^ aod 
Siiefians. The Arabianls and modern aflroiioaie» 
begin* the day at noon. The Englifli, Frendiy 
Dutchi Germansi Spaniard^, Portuguefi), and 
Egyptians, begin it at midnight. 

The kngth of the day and night is iqual, in Eng^* 
land, iwici every year, once on the 41ft of March, 
and again on the 21ft of September. Both thafe 
times are called the eqtdnoxes. 

Thofe intenfely hot days between the I9fh <^ 
July and the 28th of Auguft, are called d^g^4ays^ 
becaufe the ftar called the €anuukrf or the great 
dog-ftar> duriog that time, rifes and fets with the 
fun. 

The iMgefi day is on ^ 21ft of June, at the be- 
ginning of Sununer, after which the days bc^ 
gradually to decreafe. This is called the /wtpfur 
Jolfiice^ becaufe then th« fun ilops ihort in hia 
. journey towards the north, and begins to return 
fouthward. 

The ^r/^ day is on the 2ift of December, at 
the beginning of winter, after which the days be- 
gin gradually to increafe. This is called the win^ 
Jvlflice, becaufe then the iun ftops fhort in hh 

courfe 
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cmoxfc tOFacds the fputh, and begins to . retura 
AOi;tfiward. 

Tbisfhange^ however, is nqt the lame in every 
pgrl of the earth. There are, for exaitple, fome 
countci^ where the length of the day and night 
IsalwajfS exz&if, or nearly the fame * ; and odi^rs 
where the nigfit continues always fix months^ and 
ti^ day coiUeqoentlj as many.t. 

The Romam divided their months into i^kmkf 
mtmh tnd idi$ ; calling the 6rft cbiy of every montli 
itB iokmls. 



C H AJPl- LVII. 



09 HOI7kS, MINOTKSy AKD SBCONDS* 



A N Icur is the twenty-.fourth part of a 
^ day. Different people reckon the hot 



natural 
day. Different people reckon the hours in a 
different manner. Babylonifh hours are thoft, 
which are counted from fun-rifing in a continued 
feries of twenty-four. Italian hours are thofe 
reckoned from fun-fetting in a like feries. £u- 

* At the Equator. f At the Poles. 

ropean 
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tope^ hotirs are ttbfe counted frdttt'ttiM^i^,, 
twelve from- thence to noon, and froril no»dri*tt> 
WdftigHr twrelve tnore: ThbT6* Viife c6ftii4ifeiicc^ 
their ordef ffom' nooit, a:fe ^called ^/(?^/?i^/Hfti.- 
'cabfe \ifid\f aft^brron*!^/^^ - > ■ » " ^'^'''' '-^ '* 

i^lei mnures\ ' eaWtlilnWte' ihto fixifJicffAHs ;' tfeWe-- 
agajn into fixty /A/M, 5ahd W^n/'^^i Jetfe,. 
^Chil&eansJ vAiibs,! vAiP okk diiMti p^pfe^* di* 
^a* yie'tbois i'M>4 r^<i^^ rfni'^J;^Hci^^^, 
•ig^teen whereof arc equal to our minutd^•**•^"* *^'* 



OF ^^CJkij^ A^ T«jE. j[^)^N!t9i^]^ x^-^ter; , 

A C^c^^ if a, cifclp,of,year£, rnQnths and (Uyp, 
ufifd jby V cpronologeip,^ to figaify a perpifiial 
yopt^d pr cir<;whti|C)« qf,tlic fame parts jOf^ time, . 
^p;x>(;eeding ofde^Kifro^f^'fiff^iO'l^, ap4 J^curring 
^ again. J^ona,.i;iJft tiji;^i^ fuocefivelyj, .and- without' 
imerrupfiop. J , ^^^ ^^^ .|^, . , . . ., , ^ 
As the annual motion #f the fun, and other hea- 
Tenly .bodies^ i cannot be meafured ejca<J^y Avithou t v 
^ any ^maindcr of minutes^ feconds, &c» to fwallow 
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up^tHefeTrafi^g in Vhdle^tni^ftbefS, ^t is, tudr 
ab only exprefe 'dafr^ttid '^ei«s, ryW^x have been in- 
mmitod ; -whiek^'.coa^ekeBding feveral TtfvxA\jkiott9^ 
ci the fame body, replace it, aifter n oertaift^mwn-? 
Wr of ^ycai^, in the 6«ntt ^point- of iJle havens- 
¥4ience -il' firft <kipj|rt4d ; or, "whkh js the' fame 
diilfg, * iw t*(e fame pJace of the civil <:alendar. 
' The «ioft' famous cycles »e, the Cyck (f the 
M9m;i^Q C^ey (f ihe Swt, land the Cycle if In^ 

■» "?Phc c)icfe of the moon, ot lunattydiy caHedalfci' 
tbejl/^tf^cyfild, froii itfr intentor ifeCr^, an Aihi-* 
nian,^ is a circle or revolution of nineteen years, iii: 
wljiih'^^tiine'tbe^'new and full moons are fiippofed- 
to rettfrn to Vhe fanae 'day of the month in the Ju- 
BanHateiJian' ^ ■•> " ^'^ ^•'*'' '•'.-' '' • 

* iiliejcyde^af iSei fi«i,:^'0# jf^^Ay* Vyr/>, i» a rcvblu-t 
tlbirof jr»iDeiity-'4igbt ydar6.'' Whto the(b are elapiedi 
tHb]DMn£M:^i<)( Sttnday Lcftters in 'the calendar, 
jfetwrn'iilto*thdk''foi^r*|ila(^, ahd proceed in the 
ftrme bil^er'as ^fortf. It is from thcfe Sunday ^Leh 
/i^,*aiid aot'lVohi atoy regard to the Rrn*s courfe, 
^Atitte cy^ hafe'obtkined iti name: 
I iThe/ftv«nS4rftfett^so^^the alphabet, A, B, C, 
Dj p, F>'<jf,>akiif<ai in our ahnanacks to denote 
the days of the'Hwredc in order, fnytn the^ firft t6 the 
ftventh, throughout the year. Now that which 
>•■'' i ftands 
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ftands agaioft SuQcby» or the Lo^d's-day^ m Latim 
Dies Domimca, is called iim.D$mlmcaI Le^er, apd 
ferv^ to denote that ds^, as the oth^r letters doi^- 
other days of the .week. 

The Dominic^ Letter is different every year. Ar 
the common year confifls of 365 days, that is^ fifiy- 
two weeks, and one day, it is evident theyear mxitt 
begin and end on fhe fame day of the week, and 
therefore the next year will begin on the day frf* 
lowing. This occafions the fifft Sunday in JanwM^ 
fo fall ev6;ry year a day fqoner thati it did the year 
before^ a^d coAfequenUy to :be d^bted l^ a diffi^^ 
rent letter. ' . ^ 

In bifle^tile or leap-year, confiftijig^ of 366 dayt^ 
Ih^re are fifty-two weeks, and two days over ; £0 
that if the leap-year begins on a Sunday^ it wiH end 
on a Mmday^ and the next year, begin on a Tnef*- 
day, and confequeiitly the Dominksd JLefttr nt^tt 
be removed two places backwafds tg that is, if k be 
A at the beginning of the leap-year, it will be F 
the year following. By this jai^ans, every foimh 
year being biflextile, the order of the JDominical 
Letters is interrupted, and the fexies.does niit r&* 
turn to its firft ftate till a^er Jour, times f^ven, <Mr 
twenty-eight years. This period of tipje ^is tbe 
cycle of which we arc now difcourfing.- 

The 
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The Dominical Letters are not the fame in xhm 
Greg&rian, as in the Julian calendar. By the re- 
formation of the calendar under Pope Gregory, the 
order of the Dominical Letters was difturbed ; for 
the year 1582, which at the beginning had G fof 
its Dominical Letter, came to have C in Oftober, 
by the retrenchment of ten days after the 4th of 
•that month. And thus the Dominical Letter of 
the ancient Julian calendar is four places before that 
of the Gregorian, the letter A in the former an- 
fwering to D in the latter. 

In order to find the year of the/olar cycle for any 
year of Chrift, proceed thus : Add 9 to the given 
ye^r, and divide the fum l>y aS ; the remainder 
will ihew the year of t^ cyclei ^and the quotient 
the number of cycles fince the birth of Chrift. . If 
there be no remaihdmv the grNi^ year is the a9dk 
pr laft year of the cycle* Tte reafon of tbe ad,^ 
ditioQ of 9 is, becaufe the ninth year of the folar 
cycle w^^s pail,^ when the firft year of the CS^rtfiiM 
computation began. 

The cyck 4f indiSiim i« a circle or revolution of 
fifteen years^ which when expired begins anew, and 
goes round again without intermiflion. TMs cycle 
]|bs no relation to the celefldal motions, but was 
made ufe of by the Romans to make known the 
time of paying certain taxes, or for other cLvU 

purpofes. 
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^urpofes. The popes have dated tiieir buITs %y 
thfe yehr^ of the indi(fion t\et fince the timt of 
Oftarferaagnt. 

*Tht comtriencement of thrs cycTe being fix^ed to 
Ihe 3d year befbreChrift^ add 3 to the given yeaii 
divide the'fiini by 15, and the remainder -Uffl flict^ 
Ae year of indiftion fot ^ given year of Chrift- 
Hnothiiig Teiiiaibs/ it is riife ^5th or laft y6ar xd 
fee cycle. ^ 1 • 



CHA P. LIX. 



OF TlIE X50LDEN JJlTMBpRj. AWD ^HE EPACTS^ 

^H^ jfh'Mf t>r^ffi^ ■a'fevdloHcm 1^ 

* * ^''fertetdin' yfeA*, Snd'is-*At^rt5cuttr rnifAb» 
which lhc*v^s the year of the Inn^r cydefcb* any" 
llhreo j^ar. So that t?o Ibd the yVar ' of the * fci&W 
cycle is to find the golden nunrftet. Theft ^txtoit 
Ibers are called^^^«^, becarffej being df ^cf5K»Hent 
ife, diey wecc es^rdRa \n anaeiit ealfendars %^ 
figures'of gold. ■ ' ' ' ' ' ' ' - -- --^ ^ 
•In the fell year of our Savknir^ nativity, tffe 
golden number was il.; therefore ^dd i to any giteii; 
Jfear #Cilrifty divide the fum by ^^9, ^nd the tc- 
'-- - . - , mainder. 
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m2tinicr is the golden ntimber for that year^ If 
nothing remains then 19 is the golden number^ 
Thus, for inftanoe^ d'sSldi^ iSot' by 19, the re-.^ 
mainder will be 15, the golden rjumb^r fpr iSp^cJt- 

This number is ufed in the calendar to fhew the 
changes of the inooii, Wd thereby to determine, 
the tUoe iO(\ Eaftej^ w4<>tiier moMe^Ue foftfti. 

Epa^f a|-<v. a? th©^ word iJa^plifiS,^a/4Wl«M»AJ/r;, 
that is^, a ommheri of day$ added to the luostr jtar^ 
%6f naaie it^qual tolhe fbbr^yeaii. The fdkr ^ar 
has 2^5 4ays^>9nd/dtnu)ft 6 houi^s ; «nd iSie hinait^ 
year 354 days, and upwards of 8 hwcs.. ; Thtttitj^ 
fer^Kfis.ihe^ptf^. N<?w srf;thi« diflferencc feiot 
ouUch !fcor-t pf ! II days,, it was made the^ ep^A oi 
tii^fiifty&2HC'«£ the hinar cycle. . : . ' .* 

(0^^-£[R(i^'tkc(^aA V multiply tlie ^'Ubn^JRUOD^Ipes 
%^^f ^r«itt.:thfit pi^w9b iti^tr^d ci,. dkide !^ia 
itm^in^.k^ ll^,: ^nd ibdarem^faiifii^ x^^re: dkifi^i 
i^ tlH^ ^gaS-, For cxamplfe.; I wouW knofw Ihc 
tfs£b far the year ttSoo,. af which die golden j^um« 
Wifi ti^. Tins muhipiipd ^ by ' izt procbcos 3^9^ 
from which 11 being fubtradedj there rapaia^ 
*54i;.xandTtki5twbea diridBdihy 50^ has. a5»mtoailer: 
9f;4, jthB.cfdSfreqjui«Dcd*"v : - '^•'- * - 

. Jf after^.thovopej^ation Qathiiig4:emati(f»^4hen3o% 
i^'thc-«ga^i, .' \. . 1 . ^ ^ ' • .: 

or CHAR. 
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C H A P. LX. 

HOW to FIND THE MOOn's AGE, AND THiB' 
DOMINICAL L£TTER^ 

TN order to find the momfsege^ add to the epaA 
. for March a in comiiwHi years, aikl, in leap- 
yean, for April a, ipr May 3, for June 4, forjoly 
5i for Auguft 6, for Septetaber 8, for QSoteif 8, 
for NoveiTiber 10, fiwr December 10, feir January 
o, for Tebruarjr 2. 

Having added to the epaft the number for the 
month, according to the foregoing rule, add thereto 
the day of the month for which the moon's ap^ ilF 
fequired. The fom of tfaefe three, if lefs than 30^ 
it the moon's ag^ ; if mcnre than 30, take 30 fro0» 
it^ and the remainder is the. age of the moon. 

The moon's age, fubtraded from the day of the 
change, leaves the day of foil moon. When no^ 
t;hing remainSft that day of the month is the day of 
chai^e^ 

How old is the moon on die 20th of May. 1800^ I 
In ordtr to refolve this ^ueftton, add to the epaAy 
idready found to be 4^ the number for May, which 
is 3, and 20, die day mentioned in the'queftion, 
the fom will be 27 daj^, the anfwer required. 

To 
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To find the Dsmmcal Letter ^ take the year and 
its fourth pajrty anda^d theni together; divide the 
fum :by 7y and (ubtra£l what remains, after that 
diYifion^ from the diyKbr 7, the remainder gives 
the anfwer, accounting the letter A for i, B for a, 
C for 3, D for 4, E for 5, F fqr 6, and G for 7. 

Tht Dcmittical Letter for 1800 is found thus: 
The year,. ^d its fourth -450 majke 225.0. After 
Ais fum i« divided. by j, thc;rp remains 3, vrfiidi 
fiibtra^fted from, 7 Jeavfs 4 for a remaind^r^ which 
is the Dominical Letter for the year 1800. 



C H A P. LXL 

OP PBRI0D6. 

A Period is a ferles, or circle^ of a certain num- 
■^^ ber of years^ ufed for meafurjng or computing 
time. Of thefe there are feveraly moft of which, 
take their luimea ifom the perfons who invented 
them. , 

Gf th^ Meimc period^ or Jutmr e^ck of 19 years, 
\ix IS needlefs to fa^ any thing more. ]t bais been 
fufficlently exfilainbd* . 
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The Caltpptc period, fo called fr6m its mventor 
Calippirt, is a feries of 7^-yM(ris,<'VrS:ich' Being 
dapfed, CaRppus fupporedl thart tlie tkw. ,aira fiill 
iftdo^s would' return to tHeTame day ol^ tH^'felai* 
year- ^his was inte^deJj ■'Xi afr i'mprovemeist of 
thcMetomc period. ' - - ' ^^ -^ ^; ' ' 

Tile f?ff^«m petiorf is a fcHes of 53^ yearsj 
arifing ftobt the V^^ of thc^ftin^atidPttoStf innrtiC 
plied into onfe another: ' It was 'ih^'nfeff liff M??jfe 
n'us, a Frthc* clergyman, abbftt tWe^iBJdfcireittf' tti^ 
5th century; and ufed by the wcferfi^bKurches'tbr 
many ages, in computing the time of Ealter, till 
the Gregorian reformation of the calendar.. 

The fiimSus^ yultan^tn oa iS^a leries of 7980 
years, arifing from the muhiplicatioh of the cycles 
of the fun, mooit, /s^j^d irttii^oril'inXo one another. 
This period is faid to have been invented by Jofeph 
Scaliger ; and is calted'J'uifen,''*^ being adapted to 



i 



another ; for which purpofc it was Inl^ented. 
^^' . CHAP. 
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CHAP. hXll. 

' OP EfOCHAS OR ALRAs/ ' * 

A N Epocha, oxJE^Of is a ceplain fixed point of 
^ *** . time, tsaade fcnaous by fom» reijiarkable 
erent ; fioqi whence/ as from a root^ tbe Unfiling 
years: are. numbered or tompHted. 

• -hi there is no aWonomical cofifideraieion to ren-^ 
der ohe epocha ^preferable to another, their confti-- 
ttuion is purely arbitrary, and therefore viriouft 
cpochas have been ' ufed aft different times, and' 
amongidiffecefit nations. '^ " . * 

• The Chiiftian epvoha i*. the .rammoni' ^othfti 
throtighoutiBi^rop^, tomRiencing on' thd 25th of** 
December, the-d^y of odr SiViiDutV nativity^ o^ 
rather, at<?ording to* the «ftial account, fronj hfs» 
drcumclfion, on the t ft of J^nifery. In thc^fel 
countries, wMch obfervd th^: JtiMau Galc(idal'/t Jt» 
<SBttnmen€e6 feoih the Hicarflatidn,:^ri- the'^tft'df 
M«*ehy nin^ ittdnths ^ridr to fte nativity. - ^ ^ "• ^ 

The author of this epocha, or way of cdna^gdlitig^ 
ftdnft ^CKrffti* Was. Dionyfius -B3rigii*s> a -ftotran 
aftbofj Ajobt^'the^-lfegifaMng (rf-^it irfc^tf WllWryi^ 
Till his time the Chriftians^ompute(AwJ?y€a4W,*^ 
cither from the perfecution under Dioclefian, or 
^ i I JErom 
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from the building jof Rome, or according to the 
cuftom of the people among whom they lived. 

Tlie calculations, however, of our modern aftro« 
«K>mers, feem plainly to prove that the Dimx^Jian ac* 
count places the birth of our Saviour feveral years 
too late. But that i$ not material. 

The Efxha cfthe Creation^ accc^rdifig to tfie ynvtjb 
computation, is the year of the ^iSmi period 953^ 
anfwering to the year before Chriftn376i, andcom>- 
mencing .<Jb the 7th of Odob^n Hence, if wc 
(ubtrad 952 from any given year of the Julian 
period, the remainder is the corr^fponding year of 
the Jewilh epocha of the creation. 

The Epocha of the Olympiads, which was ufcd. 
prhicipaUy by the Greeks, is very famous in ancient 
hiftory. It took its rife from the Olympic games, 
which were celebrated at the beginning of every 
fifth year, near C^ympia, a city of Elis in Peh>. 
ponnefus. An Olympiad, therefore, Was a period 
o£ fwxt years ; ^nd by thefe periods the Greeks 
reckoned their time, the year in which the g^unes 
were celebrated being counted the iirft year of each. 
O^piad. 

. The begimuBg ^f the fisfi Oljmfiad is refeited to 
the year of the Jmlum period 393^1 ^ or ^76 ycass 

The 
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The Epocha of the building of Rome , was -the prin- 
cipal one among the Romans. This epocha is the 
yesLT of the yulian period 3961, and anfwers to the 
year 752 before Chrift^ commencing on the 21 ft of 
April. 

The Diorejian Epocha, or Epocha of the Martyrs^ 
commences in the year of Chrift 284, and that of 
the Julian period 4997. It obtained its name from 
the great number of Chriftians who fuffered mar- 
tyrdom in the reign of the emperor Dioclefian ; 
and was generally ufed by Chriftians tiH the year 
532, when the way of coinputing from the birth of 
Chrift 'began to prevail. 

'- The Epocha of themHegira is ufed by the Turks, 
Arabsy and others who profefs the Mahometan 
faith. It commences on the i6th of July, in the 
year of Chrift 622, and of the JuUan period ^235' 
The word Hegira {ygm^^ flight \ the event which 
gave occafion to this epocha being Mahomet's flight 
from Mecca, The magiftrates of that city, finding 
that his hnpofture tended to dijiurb the public peace, 
were determined to cut off the author of it, to pre- 
vent the farther fpreading of the mifchief. But. 
Mahomet, having timely notice of iheir defign, 
fled by night to Medina, another city of Arabia, in 
the year of our Lord above-mentioned ; and this Is 
G tht 
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the principal aera from which the Mahometans 
compute their time. 



CHAP. LXIIL 

<>♦ A CEMTtTRY, A LUSTRUM, A jUBItfeE, A}iit> 
OTHER PARTICULARS. 

ACenturyj or an age, is a courfe of an hun-» 
dred years. 
A luftrum is a fpace of five years, cfedty the 
Romans^ at the end of which a review of the peo- 
ple wjw made, firft by the kings, then by the con- 
fuis, but after the year 310 by the cenfors, wh# 
were magiftrates created for that very purpoife. 
After the cenj^s was fihifhJd, an expiatory or puri- 
fying facrifice was made, confiding of a fow» a 
ftieep, and a bull, which were carried round Ac 
whde aflembly, and then {lain ; ^ and thus tlie peo^ 
pie were faid to be purified*. And becaufe this was 
done at the end of every fifth year, hence luftrum is 
often put for the ^ce of five years ; efpecially bjr 
the poets. 

* Li^ri* 

At 
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At every hftrunty the fenate itfelf was reviewed 
by ^ne of the cenCbrs ; and if any one, by his be- 
haviour, had rendered himfelf unwort])y of that high 
rank, or had funk his fortune below that of a fena- 
tor, his name was paffed civer by the cenfor in 
reading the roll of fenators ; and thus he was held 
to be Excluded from the fenate *• 

A jubike is a periodical feftivity, or public re- 
joicing, on account of fome remarkable event, or 
in memory of fome eminent perfon. 

According to the aera by which we reckon, wc 
date the time of every memorable tranfaftion, as, 

A. M. Anns Mundiy in the year of the world. 

A." 0- Anno Domini, in the year of our Lord. 

A. C. Ante Chrtftum^ befi^re Chrift ; and fome- 
times B. C. is put for before Chrift. 

A. M. C. Anno Mr^ Chrtjiianay in the year of 
the Chriftian aera. 

A. U. C. Anno Urbis contRta^ in the year of the' 
building of the city of Rome ; or A. ab' tJ. C. iii 
the year from the 'building of the city ; and^ fo of 
the other epochas. 

* £ fenaftr mollis^' 



* 
G a CHAP. 
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CHAP. LXIV. 

A CHRONOLOGICAL ACCOUNT OF MEMORABLE 
EVENTS FROM THE CREATION TO THE I>E- 
LUGE. 

A BOW four thoufand and four years before the 
•^^ Chriftian sera, God created the world, and 
our firft parents Adam and Eve, placing them in 
the Garden oi Eden, or ih& terrejirial paradtfe, from 
whence they were foon expelled for eating the for- 
bidden fruit. 

In the fecond year of the world, happened the 
birth of Caini the firft who was born of a woman. 
He killed his brother Abel A. M. 129. 

In the year of the world 987, Enoch, for his 
piety, was tranflated into heaven, being 365 years 
old. 

In the year 1656, Methufelah, the longeft liver 
of all men, died, aged 969 years. 

The fame year Noah, his wife and three fons, 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet, with their wives, enter- 
ed th« ark, which had been built by God's com- 
mand. The flood b^n on the feventeenth day of 
the fecond month, anfwering to our Oftober, and 
continued a whole year. Thus the old world, was 
deftroyed by a deluge. 

CHAP. 
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CHAR LXV. 

REMARKABLE EVENTS FROM THE FLOOD TO 
THE BUILDING OF SOLOMON*S TEMPLE, A.M. 
THREE THOUSAND, 

TyrUCH about the year of the world 1757, the 
tower of Babel was built by Noah's poftejity, 
upon which God miraculoufly confounded their 
language, and thus difperfed them into different 
nations. 

Soon after this event, Noah is, with great pro- 
bability, fuppofed to have departed from his rebel* 
lious offspring, and to have led a colony of fome of 
the more traftablc into the Eaft. There, either 
he, or one of his fucceffors, in the opinion of the 
moft celebrated' hiftorians, founded the ancient Chi* 
tufe monarchy* 

In the year of the world 1770, the celeftial ob- 
fcrvations were begun at Babylon, the city which 
firft gave birth to learning and the fciences. A few 
years after, Mifraim, thefonofHam, founded the 
kingdom of Egypt, which lafted 1663 years, down 
to its conqueft by Cambyfes, in the year before 
Chrift 525. 

G s la 
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In the year 1945, Ninus, the Ion of Belus, 
founded the kingdom of Aflyria, which lafted above 
1000 years ; and out of its ruins were formed the 
JUIyrians of Babylon, thofe of Nineveh, and the 
kingdom of the Medes. 

Prometheus firft (truck fire from flints, A. M. 
^289. 

In the year of the :worW.^33, Mofe« was bom 
in Egypt, and adopted by Pharaoh's daughter, who 
educated him in aU the learning of the Egyptians 
Some years after, Cecrops brought a colony from 
Egypt into Attica, and began the kingdom of AthenSi 
in Greece. 

Scamander came from Crete into Phrygia,^ and 
began the kingdom of Troy, A. M. 2458* 

In 251 1, Cadmus carried the Phoenician letter; 
intoGreece, and built the citadel of Thebes. Two 
years after this, Mofes performed afnumbex of mi- 
racles in Egypt, and departed from that kingdom, 
together with 600,000 Ifraelites, befides children ; 
which completed the 430 years of fojourning. They 
miraculoufly paffed through the Red Sea, and came 
to the defart of Sinai, where Mofes received fronj 
God, and delivered to the people, the ten com- 
mandments, apd the other Uws, and fet up th# 
tabernacle, and in it the ark of the covenant. 

' . ' ' In 
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In the year of the world 2519, the firft: fhip that 
appeared in_ Greece was brought from Egypt by 
DanauSy who arrived at Rhodes, and brought witk 
bim his fifty' daughters^ 

The firft Olympic garner were cektrited at 
Olympia, in Greece, A.M. 2551. 

The year following, the five firft. book* of Mo^ 
fes, (called the Pentateuch) were written in the 
land of Moab,. where he died foon after, aged 
no. 

In 2806, Helen^ wife of Menelaus, king of 
Sparta, was carried away^by Paris, which, in 281 1,. 
gave rife to the, Trojan war, and fiege of Tiof 
by the Greeks, which continued ten years, When 
that city was taken and burnt. 

In the year of the world 3000,. the maghificcnt 
lemple of Solomos^ at Jerufalem^ n^ras fialfhe4 
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CHAP. LXVI. 

MEMORABLE EVENTS FROM THE BUILDING OF 
THE TEMPLE, TO THE BIRTH OF CHRISt. 

A.M.TTOMER, the firft profane writer and 

3097 Aa. Gj-eek poet, flourilhed. Hefiod, ano- 
ther famous Grecian poet, is fuppofed to 
Jiave been nearly <:otemporary with Homer. 

31 10 Money was firft made of gold and (ilver at 
ArgoB. 

3135 The city of Carthage, in Africa, was found- 
ed by queen Dido. 

3251 The city of Rome, in Italy, was built by 
Romulus,. firft king^of the Rom^s. 

328^ The firft ecHpfe of the moon on record. 

3404 Thales of Miletus travelled into Egypt, con-^ 
fulted the priefts of Memphis, acquired 
the knowledge of geometry, aftr^nomy and 
philofophy ; returned to Greece, calculated 
eclipfes, gave general notions of the uni- 
verfe, and maintained that one fupremc 
intelligence regulates ^11 its motions. 
Maps, globes, and the figns of the Zodiac^ 
were, about this time, invented by Anax- 
amander, the fcholar of Thales. 

Sappho, 
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Sappho, the Greek lyric poetefs, flourifhed 
at the fame period. ' 

3442 The firft comedy at Athens, was ailed upon 
a moveable fcafFold. 

3470 The firft tragedy was afted at Athens, -on a 
waggon, by Thefpis. 

3507 Pythagoras, the founder of the Pythagorean* 
philofophy in Greece, flouriihed; with 
whom Anacreon, the Greek lyric poet, was 
nearly contemporary. 

3518 iEfchylus, the Greek tragic poet, firft gained 
the prize of tragedy. 

3569 Pindar, the Greek lyric poet, lived ; and not 
many years aftor, flouri'flied Herodotus, the 
firft writer of profane hiftory. 

3604 Socrates, the founder of moral philofophy 
among the Greeks, who believed the im- 
mortality of the foul, a future ftate of re- 
wards and punifliments, and other fublime 
. doctrines, was put to death by the Athe- 
nians. Of this, however, they foon re- 
pented, and ereded to his memory a ftatue 
of brafs; 
Confucius, the Chinefe philofopher, lived at 
the fame time j and Thucydides, the Greek 
hiftorian, about ten years after. , . j^ 
G 5 3645 Xeno- 
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3645 Xeoophon, the Greek philofopfaer and hifio- 
rian, fiourifhed ; and Plato, the difciple of 
Socrates, was almoft contemporary wifh 
him* 
3673 Aleicander the Great, king of Macedon, con* 
quered Darius, king of Perfia, and other 
nations of Aila. In 3681, he died at Ba- 
bylon, and his emfure was divided by his 
generals into fbiir kii^oms, 
3681 Demofthenes, the Athenian orgtor, poifohed 

himfdf. 
3720 Ptolemy Philadelphus, kii^ of Egypt, cm- 
ployed feventy-two interpretei:^ to tranOate 
die Old Teftament into the Greek lan- 
guage, which is called the Septuagint. 
3727 Theocritus, the firft Greek paftond poet ; 
Euclid, of Alexandria, in Egypt, the ma« 
thematician ; and Epicurus, founder of the 
Epicurean philoibphy. in Greece rendered 
th^ielves famous by their writings. 
3796 Archimedes, the Greek geome^cian, flou- 

riflied. 
3845 Terence of C^hage, the Latin comic poet, 
acquired great renown ; a» did alfo Dio- 
genes, of Eibylon, the ftoic philofopher. 
3858 Carthage, the rival of R<»ne, was levelled 
W|th the ground. 

3880 Pbly- 
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3880 Polybius, of' Greece, the Greek arid Roman 
hiftorian, publiflied his much effeemed pro- 
duftions. 

3952 Julius Caefar made his firft expedition inta 

Britain ; and five years after the battle of 
Pharfalia between Caefar and Pompey waa 
fought, in "wtiich the latter was defeated* 

3953 Lucretius, the Roman poet, flourilhcd. - 
3957 "^he Alexandrian library, confiftiiig of 400,000 

valuable books, was burnt by accident. 

3959 ^^^ ^^ ^^ Africa happened, in which Cat# 

iHied himfelf. The folar yeaT w^s alfo in* 
troduced by Csefar. 

3960 Caeiar, the greateft of the Roman conquerors, 

after having fought ^5^/ pitched battles, and 
(lain moiie than a million of* men, and 
overturned the liberties of his country, was 
killed in the fenate houfe. . , ,^ 

Diodorus Siculus, of Cjreece, the univerfal 
hiftorian^ and Vitruvius, the Roman archi- 
teft, lived at the fame time. 

3960 Cicero, the Roman orator and philofopher, 
was put to death. Cornelius Nepos, the 
Roman biographer, publiflied his lives of 
eminent men. 

3970 Salluft, the Roman hiftorian, publiflied his 
elegant produ£Uons. His hiftory of Cati- 
line's confpiracy is admirably ^ell written.. 
G 6 3973 The 
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3973 The battle jo£ Aftium was fought, in which 

Mark Antony and Cleopatra were totally 
defeated by Odlavius, nephew to Julius 
Caefar. 

3974 Alexandria, in Egypt, was taken by Oflavius ; 

upon which Antony and Cleopatra put 
themfelves to death, and Egypt was re- 
duced to a Roman province. 
Dionyfius, of HalicamafTus, wrote his Ro- 
man hiftory. 

3977 Oftavius, by a decree of the fenate, obtained 
the ^tle of Augujius Ctefar^ and an abfolute 
exemption from the laws, and was, proper- 
ly fpeaki;?g, the firft Roman emperor. At 
this tiipe, Rome wzs fifty miles in circum- 
ference, and contained 463,000 men fit to 
bear arms. 

4004 The temple of Januswas fljut by Auguftus, 
as an emblem of univerfal peace. Virgil, 
the fampus epic and paftoral poet, Horace, 
the celebrated lyric and fatiric poet, ilouriih- 
ed under Auguftus, and were pationized 
•by him. 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour of mankind, was 
born, at !&/W(pA^w, <Hi the 25 th of December. 
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CHAP. LXVII. 

ItEMARKABLE EVENTS DURING THE FOUR FIRST 
CENTURIES OF THE CHRISTIAN ^RA^ 

A. D. TTEROD maflacres all the infants of Beth- 
I •*--*• lehem, thinking that certainly Chrj/i 
would not efcape. 
1 2 Our Saviour difputes with the Doflors in the 

Temple. 
1 7 Livy, the elegant^hiflorian, wrote his Roman 
hiftory. Ovid, the ingenious elegiac poet ; 
Celfus, the philofopher and phyfician ; and 
Strabo, the Greek geographer, flourifhed 
about the fame time. 
33 Chrift was crucified on Friday, April 3, at 
three o'clock, P. M. Hi% refurreftion took 
place on Sunday, April ^ ; and his afcen- 
fion on Thurfday, May 14. 
Phxdrus, the Roman fabullft, lived at this 
memorable peri^. 
39 Pontius Pilate killed himfelf. 
• 40 The name of Chriftians was firft given at 
' Antioch io \ht followers of Chrift. 

49 Lond« 
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49 London was founded by the Romans ; and 
in 368 they furrounded it with a tually fome^^ 
.parts of which are ftill obfervable. 
. 63 ChrUlianity is fuppofed to have been intrp^ 
duced into Britain by St. Paul^ or fome of 
his difciples. 
64 Quintus Curtiusy a Roman^ Wrote the hiftory 
of Alexander the Great. 
Seneca, of Spain, the pfailofopber and tragic 

poet, was put to death. 
Lucan, the Roman epic poet, rendered him- 
felf famous by his Pharfalia, 
70 Whilft the fadious Jews were deftroying one 
another with mutual fury, Titus, the Ro- 
man general, took Jerufalem, which was 
razed to the ground, and the plough made 
to pafs over it. 
79 Pliny, the elder, the Roman natural hiftorian^ 

flourifhed. 
85 Julius Agricola, governor of South-Britain, 
. to proteft the civilized Britons from' the 
incurfions of the Caledonians, built a line 
of forts between the rivers Forth and Clyde ; 
defeated the Caledonians tmder Galgacus on 
the Grampian hill^ \ and firft failed round 
Britain, which he difcovered to be an 
ifland. 

93 Jofephus, 
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93 Jofephusy the Jewifli hiftorian, Ept^tetus^^ ^ 
Greek ftoic philofopbery and Quintilian^ 
the Roman orator and advocate^ were the 
ornaments of the age in which they lived. 

99 Tacitus and Lucius Florus, the Ronan hifto* 
rians/ and Martiat> of Spain, the epigiam- 
matic poet^ flouriflied. 
117 Pliny, the yoUnger, publiibed his hiftorical 
fetiiBrs ; Suetonius his Roman hiftory ; and 
Plutarch, the Grecian biographer, his lives. 
%2i The Caledonians recovered from the Romans 
all the fouthern parts of Scotland ; upon 
which the emperor Adrian Kuilt a wall be- 
tween Newcaftle and Garlifle. But this 
alfo proving ineflfeSual, PoUius Urbicus, 
the RoQfian general, about the year 144, 
repaired Agricola's fort, which he joined 
. by a wall four yards thick. 

128 Juvenal wrote his fatires, itnd Juftin his uni- 
verfal hiftory, fome time after. 

180 Lucian, the ingenious Roman philologer, 
publifhed his dialogues. 

193. Galen, the Greeks philofopher and phyfician, 
flourilhed. 

273 Longinus, the Greek orator, and author of 
the celebrated tic^ife on^ the fuhlime, was 
pm to death by Anrelian. 

274 Silk 
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274 Silk vnts firft brought from India. The ma- 
nufaftory of it was firft introduced into 
Europe by fome monks, in 551 ; and it 
was firft worn by the clergy in England, 
ini53+. 

306 Conftantine the Great began his reign. 

320 Arius, a prieft of Alexandria, founded the, 
fed of the Arians. 

325 The firft general council was held at Nice, 
when 318 fathers attended, againftArius, 
when the famous Nicene crttd was com- 
pofed. 

328 Conftantine removed the feat of empire from 
Rome to Byzaatium, which was after- 
wards called Conftantinople. Not long 
after he ordered all the heathen temples to be 
deftroyed. 

342 Eufebius, the ecclefiaftical hiftorian and chro- 
nologer, flouriflied. 

363 The Roman emperor Julian, fumamed the 

Apoftate, endeavoured in vain to rebuild 
the temple of Jerufalem. 

364 The Roman empire was divided into the 

eaftern, of which Conftantinople was the 
capital, and the weftern, of which Rome 
continued to be the capital, each being un-^ 
der the government of diflKsrent qmperors. 

400 Bells 
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' 400 Bells were invented by Paulinus, of Cam* 
pagnia. 



CHAP. LXVIII. 



MEMORABLE EVENTS FROM THE BEGINNING OF 
THE 1?IFTH TO THE END OF THE TENTH CEN- 
TURY. 

404 nPHE kingdom of Caledonia, or Scotland, 
^ revived under Fergus. 

406 l^e Vandals, Alans, and Suevi, fpread into 
France and Spain, by a conceflion of Ho« 
norius, emperor of the Weft. 

4^6 The Romans, reduced to extremities at home, 
withdrew their troops from Britain, and 
never returned. Before their departure^ 
they advifed the Britons to arm in their oWH 
defence, and truft to their own valour. 

428 Eutropius publiihed his abridgment of the Ro- 
man hiftory. 

476 . The weftern ejnpire was finifhed ; and out 
of its ruins feveral new ftates aroie in Italy 
and other parts, confifting of Goths, Van- 
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dais, Huosy sufid other BaFWiaos« und^ 
whom Ilteratnre was exting^iihed^ and the 
works of the learned were dcftroyed. 

513 Conftantinopic was befieged by VitalianuSy 
whofe fleet was burnt by ^J^culum of brafs.. 

581 Latin ceafedto be fpoken in Italy. 

62a -Mahomet, a falfe prophet, fled from Mecca 
to Medina, in Arabia, in the 44th year of 
bis age, and lotfa of bis miniftry, wbea 
he laid the foundation of the Saracen em* 
pire, and from whom the Mahometan 
princes to this day claim their defcent. 
His followers compute their time froio tbii- 
sera, which in Arabic is calkd Hegira, that 
is, the FUgBt. 

653 Jenif^em was taken by the Saraceas^ or foU 
lowers of Mahomet* 

453 The Saracens extend their conquefis on eveff 
fide, and retaliate the barbarities of the 
Goths and Vandals upon their pofterity. 
1664 Glafs was invented in Enj^and by Benalt, a 

monk. 
-6^ The Britona, after a brave ftruggte of near 
150 years, were totally expelled by the 
' Saxons, and driven into Wales and Corn- 

wall, 

735 Bcde, 
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735 Bede^ apjrieft of Nortbmpbcrland, p^blifhed 
the hiftory of the Saxons, and Scots. Be- 
ing almoA the onJy learned nodn of his time, 
he was honoured with the title of the ^«^ 
rahle Be4e. 

800 Charlemagnci^ k.ing of France, began the em- 
pire of Germany, after w^ds called the 
wcftcrn empire. He gave the prefent names 
to the winds and months,- and endeavoured 
to rcftore learning in Europe ; but man- 
kind were not yet difpofed for it, being 
folely engrofled in military entcrprizes. 

838 The Scots and Pids had a decifive battle, in 
which the fotmer pr^ailedi^ and both Icing-^ 
doms were united by Kennet, which began 
the fecond period of the Scottiftt hiftory. 

S916 Alfred the Great, after fubduing the PantA 
invaders, agsunft whom he fought 56 battles 
by fea ^d land, compofed hia body of laws^ 
divided England into counties and hundreds, 
erefted county-courts, and founded theuni- 
verfity of Oxford, 

901 .King Alfred publifhed his hiftory, his philo- 
fophy, and his poetry. 

915 The univerfity of Cambridge was founded. 

979 Coronation oaths are faid to have been firft 
ufed in England. 

991 Th^ 
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991 The figures in arithmetic^ were brought into 
Europe by the* Saracens from Arabia. Let- 
ters of the alphabet were formerly ufed, 
1000 Paper made of cotton rags was in ufe ; that 
of linen rags in 11 70. The manufafturc 
of it was introduced into England at Dart- 
ford, in 15^8. 



CHAP. JLXIX. 

RBMARKABtB EVENTS OF THE ELEVENTH^ 
' TWEtFTH, AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES. 

1015 /CHILDREN were forbidden, by law, to 
^^ be fold by their* parents, in England. 

1 01 7 Canute, king of Denmark, got pofleflion of 
England. 

X066 The battle of Haftings was fought between 
Harold, and William, duke of Normandy, 
in which Harold was conquered and (lain ; 
after which William became king of Eng- 
land. 

1070 William introduced the feudal laws into Eng- 
land. 

1071 Mu- 
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1071 Mufical notes were invented. 

1075 Henry IV. emperor of Germrny, and the 

pope, Quarrel about the nomination of the 
German bifliops. Henry, in penance, 
walked barefoot to the pc^e, towards the 
end of Jamiary. 

1076 Juftices of the pe^ce were firft appointed in 

England. 
-1 080 The Tower of London was built by William, 
to curb his Englifli fubjefts, numbers of 
ViYioaaxfled to Scotland, where they intro- 
duced the Saxon or Englilh language, were 
prottSied by Malcolm^ and had lands given 
them. . 

1096 -The firft crufade to the Holy Land began, 
under feveral Chriftian princes, to drive the 
infidels from Jerufalem. 

1 1 18 The order of the Knights Templars was ir* 
ftituted, to defend the fepulchres at Jerufa* 
lem, and to proteft Chriftian ftrjrigers. 

1 163 London bridge, confifting of 19 fmall arches, 
was firft built of ftone. 

117a Henry I L king of England, and firft of the 
Plantagenets, took poffeffion of Ireland ; 
which from that period has been governed 
by an Englifli viceroy, or lord h'futenant. 

1x80 Glafs 
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1 1 80 Glafs windows began W h^ iiibd i» frmm 
houfes in England* 

1186 The great conjundion of the fun and moon 
and all the planett in Libra, hapt>ened in 
September. 

119a The battle of Afcalon iww fou^t, iti Judea, 
vin which Richard, king of iEngkhd, de- 
feated Saladine's army, contifting of 300,000 
combatants. 

1194 Difu et mon Droit was firft ufed as a motto hj 
Richard, on a vidory over the Frenth. 

laoo Chimniet were not knownr in England. 

1202 Sumarms began to be ufed* The nohHity were 
the firft who aflumed them. 

1 2c8 London was incorporated, when the inhabi- 
tants obtained their firft charter for elefting 
their Lord -Mayor, and other magiftrates, 
from king John. 

^^15 Magna Charta was iigned by king^ John and 
thj Barons of England. In the-fame year 
the Court of Common Fleets was eftablilhed. 

1227 The TaiUars, a new race of heroes, under 
Gingis^Kan, emerged from the northern 
parts of Alia, over-ran all the Saracen em- 
i pire ; and, in imitatioB of former con^ 

^uerors, carried death and deletion where- 
vcar they marched. 

5 1233 The 
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1233 The inquifition, begun in 1204, was trufted 

to the Dominicans. 

1234 The houfes o( London y and oflier cities in Eng- 

land, France, and Germany, were ftill 

thatched with ftraw. 
1259 Matthew Paris, a monk of St. Alban's, pub- 

liflied his hiftory of England. 
1264 According to fome writers, the commons of 

England were fummoned to parliament for 

the firft time. 
1273 The empire of the prefcnt Auftrian family 

began in Germany. 
X282 Lewdlyn, prince of Wales, was defeated 

and killed by Edward I. who united that 

principality to England. * 

1284 Ed\«gard II. born at Carnarvon, was the firft 

prince of Wales. 
1292 Roger Bacon, of Somerfctlhirc, the nafural 

philofopher, flourifhcd. 

1298 Knives with filver handles^ filver fpoons, and 

cups, were a great luxury. 

1299 Tallow candles were fo great a luxury, that 

fplinters of wood were ufed for lights. 
. 1 300 Wine was fold by the apotbec»ries as a cordiaL 
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CHAP. LXX. 

SINGULAR OCCURRENCES OF THE FOURTEENTH 
AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES. 

A.D. npHE mariner's compafs was invented, or 
130a -»- improved, by Givia, of Naples. 

1307 The Swifs cantons began. 

1308 John Fordun, a prieft of Merns-fhirey pub*- 

liflied the hiftory of Scotland. 

1 310 Lincoln's Inn fociety w^as eftabliflied. 

1314 The battle of Bannockburn between Edward 
II. and Robert Bruce was fought, which 
cftablifhed the latter on the throne of Scot- 
land. 

1320 Gold was firft coined inChriftendom. It was 
coined in England about the year 1 344. 

1340 Gunpowder and guns were firft invented by 

Swartz, a monk of Cologn. In 1346, 
Edward III. had four pieces of cannon, 
which contributed to gain him the battle-of 
Crefly. The fame year, bombs and mor- 
tars were invented. 

1341 Oil painting was firft made ufeofby John 

Vaneck. 

1342 Herald's college was inftituted in England. 

1344 The 
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1344 The firf! creation to titles by patent wasufed 

by Edward III. 
1349 The order of the Garter was inftituted in 

England by Edward III. ^nd altered 1557- 

It confifts of 26 knights. 
1537 Coals were firft brought to England. 

1362 The law pleadings in England were changed 

from French to Englifh, as a favour of 
Edward III. to his people. 

1363 John WicklifFe, an Englifliman,* began to 

oppofe the errors of the church of Rome, 
with great acutenefs and fpirit. His fol- 
lowers were called Lollards. 

1385 A company of linen-weavers, from the Ne- 

therlands, were eftabliflied in London. 

1386 Windfor""caftIe was built by Edward III. 

1 391 Cards were invented in France, for the king's 
amufement. 

J 399 Wcftminfter Abbey and Weftminfter Hall, 
were rebuilt and enlarged. 
In the fame year, the order of the Bath was 
inftituted, at the coronation of Henry IV. 
atid renewed in 1725. It confifts of 38 
knights. 

1400, Died the famous Geoffrey Chaucer> of Lon- 
don, the father of Englifh poetry* 

1402 Dfed John Gower^ of Wales, the poet. 

H 1410 Guild- 
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1410 Guildhall, London, was built. 

141 1 The univerfity of St. Andrew's, in Scotland,. 

was founded. 

1415 The battle of Agincourt was gained over the 
French, by Henry V^. of England. 

1428 Laurantius, of Harleim, inyentcd the art of 
printings which he praftifed with feparate 
wooden types. Guttenburgh afterwards in- 
vented cut metal types. But the art w^as 
carried to perfeflion by Peter Schoeffer^ wha 
invented the mode of cajiing the types in 
inatrtces, Frederic CorfelUs began to print 
at Oxford, in 1468, with wooden types ; but 
It was PfllUamCaxton who introduced into 
England the art of printing with fufile types 
in 1474. 

1446 The fea broke in at Dort, in Holland, and 
drowned 100,000 people. 

1453 Conftantinople was taken by the Turks, which 

put an end to the eajiem empire^ 1 1 23 years 
from its dedication by Conjiantine the Great y 
and 2206 years from the foundation of Rome. 

1454 The univerfity of Glafgow, in Scotland, wag 

founded^ 
i4j6o- Engraving and etching in copper was invented, 
1477 The univerfity of Aberdeen, in Scotland, was 

founded. 

1483 Richard 
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1483 Richard III. king of England, andlaftofthe 
Plantagenets, was defeated and killed at the 
battk of Bofworth, by Henry (Tudor) VII. 
which put an end to the civil wars between 
the houfes of JTork and Lancajier^ after z 
conteft of 30 years, and the lufs of 100,000 
men. 

i486 Henry efiablifhed fifty yeomen of the guards, 
the firft {landing army. 

1 49 1 The Moors, hitherto a formidable enemy to 

the native Spaniards, were entirely fubdued 
by Ferdinand, and became fubjedls to that 
prince on certain conditions, which were 
ill obfcrved by the Spaniards, whofe clergy 
employed the powers of the Inquifition, 
with all its tortures; and, in 1609, near 
one million of the Moors were driven from 
Spain to the oppofitc coaft of Africa, from 
whence they originally came. 

1492 America was firil difcovered by Columbus, a 

Genoefe, in the fervice of Spain. 
1494 Algebra was firft known in Europe. 
1497 South America was difcovered by Americus 

Vefpufius, from whom it has its name. 
1499 North America w^as difcovered by Cabot, for 

Henry VII. 

H ^ 1500 Maxi- 
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1500 Maximilian divided the empire cf Germany 
iiito fix circles, and added four more in 
1512. 



CHAP LXXI. 

MEMORABLE EVENTS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

1 505 Q HI LLINGS were firft coined in England. 

1509 ^ Gardening was firft introduced into Eng- 
land from the 'Netherlands^ from whence 
vegetables Avcre hitherto imported. 

151 3 The battle of Flowden was fought, in which 
James IV. of Scotland was killed, with 
the f ower of his nobility. 

151 7 Martin Luther began the reformation. 

1520 Henry VI 11. for his writings in favour of 
por>ery, received the title of Defender of 
the Faith from the Pope. ' 

1529 The inin': oi Protejiant took its rife from the 
Er^ :■». dprotejling agatnjl the church cfRomty 
at tl.^ diet of Spires in Germany. 

J ^ Tl" uir>i!!iation took place in England, uu- 
du ikniy VIII. 

1535 Died 
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1535 Died Sir Thomas Moore, of London, who 
publifticd hiftory, politics, and divinity. 

1537 Monafteries and convents were diflblved by 
Henry VIII. 

1539 The firft Englifli edition of the bible was au- 

thorifcd: The prefent tranflation was 
finiftied in 161 1. 

1540 Cannon began to be ufed in fliips. 

1543 Silk (lockings were firft worn by the French 

king. They were firft ufed in England 
by queen Elizabeth, in the year 1651. 
The fteel frame for weaving was invented 
by the Rev. Mr. Lee, of St. John's colkge, 
Cambridge, in 1589. 
This year, likewife, pins were firft ufed in 
England ; for before the invention of pins, 
the ladies ufed fkcwers. 

1544 Good lands were let in England at one fliil- 

ling per acre. 

1545 The famous e-ouncil of Trent began, and 

continued 18 years. 
1552 Died John Leland, of London, author of lives 

and antiquities. 
1588 Queen Elizabeth began her reign. 
1560 The reformation in Scotland was completed 

by John Knox. 
1563 Knives were firft made in England. 

H 3 1568 Died 
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J568 Died Roger Afcham, ofYorkfhixc, awthorof 
philology, and polite literature. 

1569 The Royal Exchange was firft built. 

1572 There was a g^eat maflacre of Proteftants, or 
Ifugonots, at Paris. 
During the fame year, the Rev. John Knox, 
the Scotch reformer, died. He wrote a 
hiftory of the church of Scotland- 

1579 The Dutch fliook off the Spanifh yoke, and 

the republic of Holland began. 
The EngUfli Eaft-India company was incor* 
porated. It was eftablifhed in 1 600. 

1580 Sir Francis Drake returned from Jus voyage 
- round the world, being the firft Eugtiih 

circumnavigator. 
Parochial regifters were firft appointed in 
England. 
158a Died George Buchanan^ of Dumbartonibtrei 
the celebrated author of the hiftory of Scot* 
land, the Pfalms of David, and other 
poetical, as well as political^ prodyftions. 
Pope Gregory introduced the New Style into 
Italy ; the 5th of 06lober being reckoned 
the 15th. 
1583 Tobacco was firft brought from Virginia into 
England. 

1587 Mary 
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1 587 Mary queen of Scots was beheaded by order 

of Elizabeth, after 18 years imprifonment. 

1588 The Spanifh Armada was deftroyed by Drake, 

and other Englifh admirals. 
Henry IV. pafled the edift of Nantz, tole- 
rating the Proteftants.' 

1.589 Coaches were firft introduced into England, 
The hackney aft took place in 1 693. The 
lujmber of Lackney-coachcs was increafed 
to 1000, in 1770. 

1.591 Trinity College, Dublin, was founded. 

1597 JVatchet were firfk brought into England from 

Ctrmany. 

1598 Died Edmund Spenfer, of London, author of 

the Fairy Q^een^ and other poeinir 



CHAP, LXXIL 

REMARKABLE EVENTS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY, 

l6oa TTVECIMAL Arithmetic was invented at 

•*^ Bruges. 
1603 Queen Elizabeth, the laft of the Tudors, died, 
and nominated James VL of Scotland, the 
H 4 firjl 
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firfi of the Stuarts, as her fucceffor ; which 
untied both kingdoms under the name of 
Great Britain* 

1 605 The Gunpowder-plot was difcovered at Weft- 
minfter ; being a projeft of the Roman ca- 
tholics to blow up the king and both houfes 
of parliament. 

1608 Galileo, of Florence, firft difcovered the Sa- 
tellites aboyt the planet Saturn, by the td^ 
Jefcopif then juft invented in Holland. 

1 610 Henry IV. was murdered at Paris by RaviU 
liac, a pried. 

161 3 Napier, of Marchedon, in Scotland^ inv»it* 

ed the logarithms. 

1 614 Sir Hugh Middleton brought the New River 

to London from Ware. 

16 1 6 Died William Shakfpeare, of Stratford, who 
wrote 42 tragedies and comedies. 

1019 Dr. William Harvey, an Englifhman, dif- 
covered the dodlrine of the circubtion of 
the blood, 

1623 Died William Camden, of London, author 
of hiftory and antiquities. 

1625 King James died, and was fucceeded by his 

fon, Charles L 

1626 Died Lord Chancellor Bacon, of London, 

who 
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who wrote on natural philofophy and lite- 
rature in general. 

1634 Died Lord Chief Juftice Coke, of Norfolk, 
author of the Laws of England, 

1636 Regular pofts were eftablifhed from London 
to Scotland, Ireland, &c. 

1638 Died Ben Jonfon, of London, the author of 
53 dramatic pieces. 

1640 The mafTacre in Ireland happened, when 

40,000 Engli^ Proteftants were killed. 

1 641 Died Sir Henry Spelman, of Norfolk,' who 

publiftied laws and antiquities. 

1642 King Charles impeached five members, who 
^ had oppofed his arbitrary meafures, which 

began the civil war in England. 

1643 The excife on beer and ale, &c. was firft 

impofed by paijiament. 
1646 Epifcopacy was abolifhed in England. 
1 649 Charles I . was beheaded at Whitehall, January 

30, aged 49. 
^1654 Cromwell affumed the proteftorfhip. 
1658 Cromwell died, arid was fucceeded in the 

proteftorfliip by his fon Richard. 
1660 King Charles II. was reflored by Monk, 

comma/ der oi the army, after an exile 

of 12 years in France and Holland. 

H 5 1660 Epif- 
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1660 Epifcopsu^y was reftored in Englaxid and Scot* 
land. 

1662 The Royal Society was eftabliflied inr Lon- 
don, by Charles II. 

X665 The plague raged in London, and carried qff 
68,000 perfons. 

1666 The great fire of London began, on the 3d 

of September, and continued three days, 
in which were deftroyed 13,000. houfe^, 
and 400 ftreets. 
Tea was firft ufed in Engird. 

1667 Died Abraham Cowley, of London, author 

of mifcellaneous poetry. 
1672 Halfpence and farthings were firft coined in 
England. 
Lewis XIV. over- ran great part of Holland, 
when the Dutch opened their iluices, be- 
ing determined to -drown their country, and 
retire to \\\q\x feitlements in the Eaft Indies. 

1674 Died John Milton, of London, author of Pa- / 

radife Loft, Regained, and various other 
pieces in verfe and profe. 
The fame year, died Hyde, earl of Claren- 
don, a native of Wiltftiire, who. publift^ 
a Hiftory of the Civil Wars in England. 

1 675 Died James Gregory, of Aberdeen, who wrot(p 

on mathematics, geometry, and optics, 

1677 Died 
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1677 Died tke Rev. Dr. Ifaac Barrow, of London, 
a celebrated divine, natural philofopher, 
and mathematician. 

1680 A great comet appeared, and from its near- 

nefs to our' earth alarmed the inhabitants. 

It continued vifible from November the 3d 

to March the 9th. 

•William Penn, a Quaker, received a charter 

for planting Pennfylvania. 
The fame year, died Samuel Butkr, of Wor- 
cefterfhire, author of ^udibras, a bur- 
lefque poem. 

J 685 Died Charles 11^ aged 55, and was fucceed- 
cd by his brother James II. 
The duke of Monmouth, natural fon to 
Charles II. raifed a rebellion, but was de- 
feated at the battle of Sedgemoor, and be- 
headed. 
Thomas Otway, of London, died this year. 
He was the author of 10 tragedies and co- 
medies, and other poems. 

1687 Died Edmund Waller, of Bucks, author of 

poems, fpeeches, and letters.* 

1688 The Revolution in Great Britain began, on 

the 5th of November. King James abdi- 
cated, and retired to France, in the month 
of December. 

II 6 1688 Dr. 
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1688 Dr. Ralph Cudworth, of Somcrfetfliirc, dici^ 

He was the author of the Inklkaual 
Syjim. ' ,. 

1689 ^i^S WiUiam and queen Mary^ daughter 

and fon-in^}a\y to James^ were proclaimed 
on the 1 6th of February. 

The land-tax paffed in England, as aifo thr 
toleration a£l. 

Dr. Thomas Sydenham, of Dorfetfliire, au- 
thor of the Hiftory of Phyfic, died this year. 

1690 Died Nathapiel Lee, of London, author of 

1 1 tragedies ; as alfo Robert Barclay, of 
Aberdeenlhire, author of the Apology for 
the Quakers. ^ 
>i69i Died the Hon. Robert Boyle, who wrote on 
natural and experintental philofophy, as 
well as theology ; as alfo Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, of Dundee, who publiflied the an- 
tiquities and laws of Scotland. 
^693 Bayonets at the end of loaded mulkets were 
firft ufed by the French againft the con- 
federates, at the battle of Turin. 

The ducby of Hanover was made the ninth 
eleftorate. 

The bank of England was edabliihed by king 
William. 

The firft public lottery was drawn this year. 

1694 Died 
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1694 Died John Tlllotfon, archbifliop of Canter- 
bury, a native of Halifax, and author of 
254 fermons. 

1697 Sir William Temj^le, of London, died. He 
wrote on politics, and polite literature. 

1699 The Scots fettled a colony at the iflhmus of 

Darieit, in America, and called it Caledonia. 

1700 Charles XII. of Sweden began his reign. 



CHAP. Lxxni. 

^BMOKABX.E EVENTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

1701 HP HE fociety for the propagation of the 
•^ gofpel in foreign parts was ci^&dicd. 
John Dryden, of Northamptonfliire> died this 
year. He was the author of 27 tragedies 
and comedies, a tranflation of Virgil, and 
fatiric poems. 
I'JOT, King William died, aged 50, and was fuc« 
ceeded by queen Anne, daughter to James 
II. who, with the Emperor and States Ge- 
neral, 
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^ neral, renewed the war againft Fr^iKre^id 
Spain. 

1704 Gibraltar was taken from the Spaniards, by 

Admiral Rooke. 

The battle of Blenheim was won by the dqke 
of Marlborough andtbe allies, againft thoi 
French. 

The court of Exchequer was iaftituted in 
England. 

John Locke,. of Somerfetfhire, died this year. 
He wrote on gpvGfxw&aU education, mo- 
ral philofophy, and theology. 

1705 Died John Ray, of Effex, who wrote on bo-^ 

tany, natural philofophy, and divinity.. 

1706 The treaty of Union betwixt England and' 

Scotland, was flgned on the 22d of Jiily. . 

1707 The firft BritUb parliament was affembled. 
Gebrge Farquhar, of Londonderry, author of 

eight comedies, <Ked this year. 

1708 Sardinia was eredcd into a kingdom, and 

given to the duke of Savoy. 

1709 Peter the Great, czar of Mufcovy, defeated 

Oharles XIL at Pultowa, who fled to. 
Turkey. 
•17 ID The cathedral church of St. Paul, London, 
was rebuilt by Sir Chriftopher Wr^n, in 37 

years, 
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years, at the expence of me million of 
pounds, by a duty on coals. 
1 71 3 The peace of Utrecht was^ concluded, where- 
by Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Bri- 
tain, and Hudfon's Bay, in North America, 
wej-e yielded to Great Britain. Gibraltar 

: ^nd Minorca, in Europe, were alfo con- 
firmed to the faid crown by this treaty. 

Ant. Afti. Cooper, earl of Shaftefbury, the 
celebrated author of the CharaBeriJiicSy died 
this year. 
.1714 Queen Anne died, at the age of 50, and was 
fucceeded by George L 

Gilbert Burnet, a native of Scotland,' bifliop 
of Salifbury, died the fame year. He wrote 
the hiftory of his own times, and of the 
reformatio^, an expofition of the thirty- 
nine articles of the church of England, and 
fermons. 

Intereft was reduced to five per cent. 
1715 The rebellion in Scotland began in Septem- 
ber, upder the e^rl of Mar, in favour of 
the Pretender. The ailion of SheriiF-inuir, 
and the furrender of Prefton, both happen- 
ed in November, when the rebels difperfed. 

X4ewis XIV. died, and was fucceeded by his 
great-grAndfon, i/ewisXV. 

1715 An 
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xjT$ An aft paflcd for feptetmial' parliaments. 

1718 Died Nicholas Rowe, of Devonfliire, author 

of feven tragedies, and a tranflation of Lu- 
can's Pharfalia. 
The Northern Lights firft appeared* Ais year. 

1719 Lombe*s filk-throwing machine, containing 

26516 wheels, was erefted at Derby. It 
took up one-eighth of a mile. One water- 
wheel moved the reft ; and in 24 hours it 
produced 3 r8 millions, 504 thoufand, 960 
yards of filk thread. 
The South-Sea fcheme in England began on 
the 7th of April, was at its height at the 
end of June, and quite funk about the end 
of September. 
Jofeph Addifon, of Wiltfliire, the elegant au- 
thor of the SpeAatdr, Guardian, poems, 
and political pieces, died ^his year. 
About the fame time died the Rev. John Flam- 
fteady of Devonfliire, and Dr. John Ketll, 
of Edinburgh, both celebrated for their 
fkill in aftronomy and mathematics. 

1 7 21 Died Matthew Prior, of London, who wrote 
poems, and political pieces. 

1724 William Wollafton, of Staffordfliire, died. 
He was the author of the Religion of Na- 
ture delineated, a very valuable work. 

1727 King 
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1727 King George h died, in the 68th yearof hi« 
age, and was fucceeded by his only fon 
George II. 

The immortal Sir Ifaac Newton, of Lincoln- 
fhire, died the fame year. His philofo- 
phical dlfcoveries are well known to the 
learned. 

Inooulation was firft tried on criminals with 
fuccefs. 

Ruffia, formerly a dukedom, was now efta- 
bliihed as an 'empire. 
1729 Died the Rev. Dr. Samuel Clarke, of Nor- 
wich, a celebrated divine, and mathema* 
tician. 

Sir Richard Steel, of Dublin, and William 
Congreve, of Staffordftih-e, died about the 
fame time. The former wrpte four come- 
dies, and many papers in the Tatler and 
Spedator. The latter was the autl\or of 
the Mourning Bride, and feven 6ther dra- 
matic pieces. 
173a Kouli,Khan ufurped the Perfian throne, con- 
quered the Mogul empire, and returned 
with 231 millions fterling. 

The fame year, died John Gay, of Exeter, 
author of poems, fables^ and eleven dra- 
matic pieces. 
. , J1734 Died 
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1734 Died John Arbuthnot, of Mearns-fhirc^ who 
wrote on medicine, coins, and politics. 

1736 Captain Porteus, having ordered his foldiers^ 
to fire upon the populace at the execution: 
of a fmuggler,. was himfelf hanged by the 
mob at Edinburgh^ 

1738 Weftminfter-Bridgc, confifting of 15 arches^ 
was begun. It was finifhed in 1750, at 
the expence of 389,000!.. defrayed By par- 
liament* 

1742 Died Dr* Edmund Halley, who wrote on- 
natural philofophy, ailrooomy^ and navi^ 
gatfon* 
Dr* Richard Bcntley, of Yorklhire, ^hofe 
pubUcation$ on claflical learning and ctiti^ 
cifm are well known^ died the iame yean 

f.744 Cioimodore Anion returned from hii yoys^ 
round the world. 
Alexander Pope, of LondiMi* author of many 
elegant poetic^ pieces, letters, andatranf- 
lation of Homer, died this year, 

1745 The rebel! ior\ broke out in Scotl^iKl, and the 
Pretender's ajatny was defeated by the duke 
of Cumberland^ at CuUoden, April 16, 1 746. 
The Rev. Dr. Jonathan Swift, of Dublin,, 
died this year.. He was the author of poems, 
political pieces, letters^ and fermons. 

1746 Died 
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1746 Died Colin Maclaurin, of Argylefliire, an 
thor of a treatife on Algebra^ and a view 
of Newton's philofophy. 

1748 The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was concluded, 
by which a reftitution of all places, taken 
during the war, was to be made on all fides. 
James Tbomfon, of Roxburgh (hi re, authour 
of the Seafons, five tragedies, and other 
poems, died this year ; as did alfo the Rev. 
Dr. Ifaac Watts, of Southampton, author 
of logic> philofophy, pfalms, hymns, and 
fermons ; and Dr. Francis Hutchefon, of 
Airfhire, who wrote. a fyftcm of moral 
philofophy* 

X749 The inter^ of thf Sfitift ftffidf w^ fduced 
to three per cetit# 

Pjgo The Rev. Du Coof^s Middlecon^ of Yoi^ 
{hire, author of the Lift d Cicero^ died ; 
at did aUb Andrew Baxter, of Old Abeiw 
deen, who wrote on metaph^cs^ and na« 
tural philofophy. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. LXXIV. 

MEMORABLE EVENTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY CONTlNUEb. 

A.D. "pREDERIC, Prince of Wales, father to 

'75' ^ his prefem Majcfty, died. 

About the fame time^ died Henry St. John, 
Lord Bolingbroke, who wrote on philofo- 
phy, metaphyfics, and politics ; as alfo Dr. 
Alexander Monro, of Edinburgh, author 
of the anatomy of the human body. 

175a The new ftyle was introduced into Great 
Britain ; the third of September being 
counted the fourteenth. 

1753 The Britifli Mufeum was erefted at Men*- 

tague-houfe. . 

1754 Died Dr. Richard Mead, of London, who 

wrote' on poifons, the plague, medicine, 
and precepts. 
• Henry Fielding, of Somerfetfhire, author of 
Tom Jones and Jofeph Andrews,, died the 
fame year. 

1755 Lifbon wasdeftroyed by an earthquake. 

1756 One hundred and forty-fix Englifhmen were 

confined in the Black-Hole at Calcutta, iii 

the 
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the Eaft Indies, by order of the Nabob, 
and 1 23 were found dead next morning. 
1757 Damiens attempted to affaflinate the French 
king. 
CoUey Cibber, of London, died, who wrote 
25 tragedies and comedies. 

1759 General Wolfe was killed in the brittle of 

Quebec, which was gained by the Englifli. 

1760 King George II. died,- on the 25th day of 

Oftober, in the 77th year of his age, and. 
was fucceeded by his prefent Majefty, who, 
on the 22d of September, 1761, married 
the princefs Charlotte, of Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz. 
Black- Friars- Bridge, corififting of nine archc5, 
was begun. It was finifhed in 1770, at 
the expence of 152,8401. to be difcharged 
by a toll. 
1 701 Died Thoma^ Sherlock, biflfop of London, 
author of fixty-nine fermons ; and Ben- 
jamin Hoadley, bifhop of Wincheftcr, 
who publifhed fermons and controverfial 
writings. 
About the fame time, Samuel Richardfon, of 
London, author of Grandifon, ClarifTa, 
and Pamela, died ; as alfo the Rev. Dr. 

John 
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John Letand, df Lancafhirei who wrote 

an Anfwer to the Deiftical Writers. 
1762 Peter III. empefOr of^Ruflia, was depofcd, 

imprifoned, and murdered. 
George Auguftus Fr^erlc, prihde of Wales, 

was born on the lath of Auguft. 
17^4 The parliament granted I o,o<bol. toMr. Har- 

rifon, for his difcovery of the longitude by 

his timc*piece, 
Hogarth, the celebrated painter, author of the 

Analyfis of Beauty, died this year. 

1765 An Z&. pafled for annexing the fovercignty of 

^he ifland of Man to the crown of Grant 
Britain* 
The Rev. Dr Edward Young, author of the 
Night Thoughts, three tragedies, and other _ 
poems, died this year ; as did alfo Robert 
Simfon, of Glalgow, author of conic fee- 
tions, arid a tranllation of Euclid and Apol- 
lonius. 

1766 On the 21 ft of April, a fpot or macula of the 

fun, more than thrice the bignefs of our 
earth, palled the fun's centre. 
1768 The Academy of Painting was eftablilhed in 
London. 
' The fame year, died the Re\'. Lawrence 

Sterne, 
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Sterne, author of the Sentimental Journey, 
Triftram Shandy, and 45 fermohs. 

^1770 X)ied the Rev. Dr. Jortin, author of the Life 
of Erafmus, Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, and fer* 
mons ; as alfo Dr. Mark Akenfide, of New- 
callle upon Tyne, author of poems. 
Dr. Tobias Smollqtt, of Dumbartonftire, 
who wrote a Hiftory of England, novek, 
and tranflations, died the fame year. 

3771 Dr. Solander and Mr. Banks, inhisMajefty's 
fliip the Endeavour, lieutenant Cook, re- 
turned from a voyage round tlie world, 
having made feveral important difcoveries 
in the South Seas. 
Thomas Gray, profeflbr of modern hiftory, 
Cambridge, author of the beautiful Ekgy 
in a Country Church-Tard^ and other poems, 
died this year. 

1772 The king of Sweden changed the conftitution 

of that kingdom. 

The Pretender married a princefs of Germany, 

grand-daughter of Thomas, late earl of 

Ayleft)ury. 

The emperor of Germany, emprefs of Ruflia, 

and the king of Pruffia, ftripped the king 

of. Poland of great part of his dominions, 

9. which 
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which they divided among themfelves, in 
violation of the moft folemn treaties. 
1773 Captain Phipps (the late lord Mulgrave) was 
fent to explore the North Pole ; but hav- 
ing made eighty-one degrees, was in dan- 
ger of being locked up by the ice, and his 
attempt to difcover a paifage in that quarter 
proved fruitlefs. 

1773 Died Philip Dormer Stanhope, earl of Chef- 

tcrfield, author of Letters ; as alfo George 
lord Lyttelton, of Worcefterlhire, who 
wrote a Hijiory of pngland. 
The Jefuits \yere expelled from the pope's 
dominions, and fupprefled by his bull, on 
the 25th of Auguft. 

1774 The Britifti parliament having paffed an ad, 

laying a duty of three-pence a pound upon 
all teas imported into America, the colo- 
tiifts, confidering this as a grievance, de- 
nied the right of the Britifh parliament to 
tax them. 
Oliipcr Goldfmith, who wrote poems, eflays, 
and feveral hiftories, died this year ; as alfo 
Zachary Pearce^ bifliop of Rochefter, au- 
thor of Annotations on the New Tefla- 
mcnt, 

1775 The 
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1-775 The firft a<9:ion happened in America bc^ 
tween the king's troops and the prpvinciaU 
at Lexington, on the X9th of April. On 
the 17th of June, there was a Woody 
adlion. 

Dr. John Hawkefworth died this year. He 
was the author of the Adventurer, a perio- — 
dical publication of great merit. 
X776 The congrefs declared the American colo- 
nies free and independenf ftates. 

David Hume, author of thciHiftory of Eng- 

..' land/ and. eflays, died this year; as alfa 
James Fergufon, of Aberdeenftiire, the 
famous aftrojnomer. 
1777 Lieutenant-general Burgoyne was obliged to 
furrender his army at Saratoga, in Canada, 
by convention, to the American army un- 
der the command of the generals Gates and 
Arnold. 

Samuel Foote^ of Cornwall, the celebrated 
wit and comedian, died this year. He 
wrote fome humorous dramatic pieces. 
11778 A treaty of alliance was concluded at Paris, 
.between the French king and the thirteen 
united American colonies, in which their 
independence was acknowledged by the 
>court of France. 

I ■ 1778 An 
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1778 An engagement wis fought oflFBrcft between 

the EngUfli fleet under the commancf of 
admir*»l Keppel, and the French fleet un- 
der the command of the ccunt d'Orvilliers^ 
on the 27th of July. 

1779 Died David Gar rick, of Hereford, one of 

th^ firft aftors that ever appeared on any 
ftage. He • wrote feveral dramatic and 
poetical pieces. 
The fame year died William Warburton, 
bifhop.of Gloucefter, auth6r of the Divine 
legation of Mofes, and various other 
works. 



CHAP. LXXV. 

MEMORABLE EVENTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY CONTINUED. 

TN the year 1780, torture in courts of jufticc y^zs 
•* abolilhed in France; and the Inquifitim was 
aboUihed in the duke of Modena's dominions. 

On the 9th of June, the Proteftant AJfoctatioriy to 
the number of 50,000, went up to the houfe of 

com- 
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commons, with their petition for the repeal of an 
aA paffed in favour of the Papifts. 

That event vv^as followed by the moft daring riots 
in the city of London and Soiithwark, for feveral 
fucceflive days, in which fome Popifh chapels were 
deftroyed, together with the prifons of Newgate, 
the King's Bench, the Fleet, feveral private houfes, 
&c, Thefe alarming riots were at Idngth fup- 
prefled by the interpofition of the military, and , 
many of the rioters were tried and executed for 
felony. 

On the 24th of September, general Arnold de- 
ferted the fervice of the congrefs, efcaped to New 
York, and was made a brigadier-general in the 
royal fervice. 

Major Andre, adjutant -general to the Britifh 
army, was hanged as a fpy at Toppan, in the pro- 
vince of New York. ' 

About the beginning of 0<£lober, there were 
dreadful hurricanes in the Weft Indies, by which 
great devaftation was made in Jamaica, Barbadaes, 
St. Lucia, Domiuica, and other iflands. 
• Sir- William Blackftone, judge of the court of 
. Common Pleas, London, died this year. He wrote 
Conamentaries on the Laws of England. 

Much a^out the fame time died Dr^ John Fo- 

thcrgill, of Yorkfliire, who wrote on medicine and 

I 2 philo- 
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, philofcqphy ; and Jam^ HarrU, author, of Hermes, 
Philological Inquiries, and Philofophical Arrange- 
ments. 

In 178 1 j on the 19th of C^obcr, earl Com- 
wallis, with a confiderable Britifh army, fijrren- 
dered prifoners of war to the American and French 
troops, under the command of general Wafhington 
and count Rochambeau, at York*Town, in Vir- 
ginia. 

A new planet wap difcovered by Dr., HerfchcL 

In 1782, the houfe of commons addrefled the 
king againft any farther profecution of ofFenflve 
war on the continent of North America, and re- 
folved, that that houfe (hould confider all thofe as 
enenaies to his majefty, and this country, whio ihould 
advife, or by any means attempt, offcnfive hoftili- 
ties, for the purpofe of reducing the revolted colo- 
nies to obedience by force. 

On the lath of April, admiral Rodney obtained 
a fignal viftory over the Erencb fleet, under the 
command pf count de Grafle, near Donp^nioa, 
in the Weft Indies. 4 

The credit of the Britiih arms was well fuftai»- 
ed at Gibraltar, under general Elliot the governor, 
and their formidable attack on the 13th of Septcgi- 
ber, with floating batteries of 212 brafs cannon, 
and red*hot ballets, ended in the deftrudion of t)ie 
. ^ Spanilh 
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Spanifii fhips, andra.gre^t number of their men. 
The garrifon was relieved by lord Howe, in the 
month of Odobcr, who offered battle to^ the com- 
bined force of France atfd Sp^in, though twelve 
fail of the line inferior. 

Thomas^ Newton^ bifliop of ^Briftdl, died thk 
year. He was the author of Difcourfes on the Pro- 
phecies and other work^. 

Sir Jdhn Pring;le, bart. of Roxburgfhire, who 
wrote on the Difeafes of the Army, died the fame 
year ; as alfo Henry Home, lord Kaimes; of Edin*- 
burghy author, of the Elements of Critidfai, and 
Sketches of the Hiftory of Man. 

Onthe 8th of Oftober, a ^treaty was concluded 
betwiKt the, republic of Holland and .the. United 
. Sutes of America.: ; 

On the 3Qth of November, pro\ifional articles of 
peace were figned at Paris, between the Britifli and 
American commiffioners, by which the Thirteen 
United American colonies wete acknowledged by 
his Britannic majefty to be frc^ fovereigUj and in* 
dependent dates. 

In 1 783, thc4dfinitive treaty of peace was ratified > 
between Great Britain, France, Spain, and ilie United 
States of America. 

Lord Shelburne and his colleagues, the peace-* 

nt^kersi were obliged to withdraw from power ; 

I 3 ^^ 
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for a majority of the commons cnlifted under the - 
banners of the famous coalition leaders, Mf. Fox and 
lord North, who were made fecretaries of ftate, and 
the duke of Portland firft lord of the Treafury, on 
the 2d of April. 

On die 19th of December, between twelve and 
one of the morning, a royal mefl'age was fent to the 
two fecretaries juft mentioned, defiring them to fend . 
the feals of their office immediately ; and Mr. Pitt 
fucceeded the duk^ of Portland as -firft lord of the 
Treafury, bringing his friends into the refpe^ive 
departments, which formed the tenth adminiftratlon 
fincc bis majefty*s acceffion. 

A bin brought into parliament by Mr. Fox, for 
new regulating the government of the Eaft India 
company, and their commercial affairs and territo- 
ries, which was thought to be unconftitutional, oc- 
cafioned the difmifSon, and political death of the ' 
coalition mnijiry^ 

Dr.. William Hunter,, of Lanerkfhire, the cele- 
brated anatomift, died this year. 

In 1784, the great feal was ftolen from the lord- 
chancellor's houfe in Great Ormond-ftreet. 

, On the a6thof May, the memory of Handel was 
commemorated by a grand jubilee, at Weflmi/ifter 
Ahbcy. 

Ob 
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Oh the 15th of September, Mr. Lunardi afcendeJ ^ 
in a balloon from the Artillery-Ground, Moorfields, ' 
being the firft attempt of the kind made in England. 

Dr. Samuel Johnfon, of Litchfield, author of 
the Englifli Diftionary, Rambler, Idler, Lives of ^ 
the EngH(h' Poets, Raflelas, and feveral poetical 
pieces, died on. the 13th of December, aged 71. 

In 1785, admiral Sir Edward Vernon, and count 
Zamberacci, afcended in a balloon from the vi- 
cinity of Tottenham-court-road. The balloon 
weqt fo high that the clouds appeared at a great 
diftance below. They heard a peculiar noife among 
the clouds, fometimes like what is produced by the 
wind among the trees, though of a fhriller tone. 
In defcending they paffed through a denfe cloud, 
which poured fnow upon them, and felt very cold. 
They fet their feet on terra firma again, near Hor- 
fham, in Suffex, haying travelled 35 miles in lefs 
than an hour. 

William Whitehead, poet laureat, who wrote 
poems and plays, died this year. 

In 1786, on the 2d of Auguft, as the king wat 
alighting from his carriage at the palace-gate, a 
woman, najned Margaret Nicholfon, who was wait- 
ing there, under pretence of prefenting a petition, i 
finick at his majcfty with a knife, bu^ providentially . 
his majefty received no harm. The woman was 
I 4 immc- 
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inimediately taken into cuftody, and wppn cxami- 
nation appeared to be infane. , 

On the 27th of Odlober, a young man, by trade 
ia b^fl^et-roiaker, who had undertaken, fprthc fum 
cf twenty pounds, to bring to, the £|jqi?nd*"^jc-. wea- 
ther-cock upon the fpire of the old Abbey church of 
St. Alban's, fucceeded in his enterpirizingaod very , 
hazardous attempt. He defcendcd about fouro'dock 
in the afternoon, amidil the.applaufe. of a great qon- 
courfe of people. He made his fcafFold from the 
ground to the top of the fpire entirely with ^fzier 
tv^igs, forming a ferpentine paflage> with a kind of • 
landing-place, (if the pbrafe may be alloivedj every 
fjx or eight fteps. 

In 1787, died the learned Dr. Lowth, biibpp of i 
London, author of an Englifh grammar, ^ tranflaA 
tion of Ifaiah, and fome poetical gicceSi 

ThS fame year, a commercial treaty- with Prance 
was concluded. 

In 1788,. the trial of Warren Haftings, Efqv l*tc 
governor-general o'f Bengali commenced before the, . 
high court of parliament, for high crimes aad-nui*- 
demeanors. . . , , ^ 

, Thomas Sheridan, Ef<j; author of 'a rn^cb ap*". 
proved Engfifh Diflionary, and father of ?.. JB. Sbe^ 
xidsni Efqi M, P; for Stafford^ diedthi&yfsar; as* 
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alfo Dr. Cotton, phyfician at St. Alban's, author of 
Vijions in Verfe. 

In 1789, during the month of January, there 
•was a more fevere froft than has happened fince tl^at 
memorable one in 1740. The river Thanies was 
completely frozen over in feveral parts, infomuch 
that booths for recreation were erefted, and a va- 
riety of Iports and amufements commenced. One 
of the futtling-booths had for its^ fign, '* Beer, 
wine, and fpirituous liquors, without a licence.^* A 
man who fold hot gingerbread* had a board, on 
•which was written, " No fhop tax nor window 
duty." 

On the 23d of April, the king, queen, and royal 
family, with the members of both houfes of parlia- 
ment, went in proceflion to St. Paul's cathedral, in 
order to return thanks to the Supreme Being for his 
majefty*s providential recovery from his late indiP. 
poHtion. 

•A revolution happened in France this year. The 
Baftille was demoliflied, the government was new- 
modelled, and the power of the king very much 
abridged. 
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CHAP. LXXVI. 

MEMORABLE EV^TS CONTINUED. 

A S his majefty, in the month of January, 1790, 
was pafling near the Horfe-guards, in his way, 
to the Houfe of Lords, a perfon of genteel appear- 
ance, threw a large ftone with great violence into 
the carriage, but fortunately miffed the royal per- 
fon. He was immediately apprehended, and un- 
derwent a long examination, in which it appeared 
that he was an officer on half-pay, of the name of 
Frith, who had been long known to be inlane, and 
faid he committed this outrage with a view of 
making himfelf famous. 

During the year 1791, in fpite of every precau- 
tion, which the moft fufpicious prudence could fug- 
gcft, Lewis XVL found means to elude the vigi- 
lance of his guards, and to effed his efcape from a 
court, where he rather refembled a degraded cap- 
tive, than the monarch of a powerful kingdom. 

On the evening of Monday, the 20th of June, 
the queen, accompanied by the dauphin, and the 
reft of her f;?mily, left the palace of the Thuilleries, 
in the face of the people, «nder pretext of taking 
an airingi repaired to a carriage then waiting at a 

convenient 
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toavenieiit diftance, and^ with the affiftance of 
horfesy purpofely and fetretly provided, haftened to 
the frontiers of the Imperial dominions. The king 
followed them during the night, accompanied by 
monileur^ his eldeft brother. 
■y At cighif o'clock' on Tuefday morning, when the 
refkort: of their efcape was firft- propagated through 
the capital, Paris exhibited a fcene of confufion, 
equalled only on that memorable day, when the de*- 
moIiti<m of the Baftille proclaimed to its inhabi- 
tants a revolution in the government, ** The king 
ia fled !" wa? repeated in a tone of mingled appre- 
henfidn and incredulity. In an inilant all the fhops 
•were ftut. The dreadful thundering of cannons^ 
to diffiife and confirm the alarming intelligence, 
the difcordant tone of the tocfins *, the aflembling 
of the troops, the clafti of arms, the clamours, tb«^ 
groans of the Parifians, — all fomied a horrid com- 
bination of founds, more refembling the diffnal yeB 
of tortured fouls in the dreary manfions of Pluto, 
thaft any terr6ftrial noife. 

The royal fugitives, however, had not proceeded 
further than M«tz, in Lorraine, about 90 miles' 
. from Paris, when the king was difcoyered by one 
of a body, of national troofps that were manoeuvring 

* Firc-belli. y 

16 near 
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near the place. He inftaAtl^ gjave tfie ii^tim Mi 
the retinue were ftopt, and tKe royal faittily i cofl- 
da^d back to Paris, under a ftron^goard, wkkb 
was gradually au^ented as they apprdadied. the 
metropolis. ^ - 

On the 14^ of July, thera weredreadflrlrriofe at 
BSTmingfiatn. A public raeetmg having Iseeor^ s^n 
nounced to coinrhemorate the aniiiVirfiisy pf: thb 
French revolution, at the hotel in Tefnple-IRoiv,, a 
^nomter of perfons repaired thither for ttatt pojui 
pofe ; but a mob aflembling in the eveuii^; dc-* 
ftroyed all the windows of the buHdiDg^ demolH&ed 
Dr.' Prieftley^s chapel, his houfe at Pair HHl,; and 
leveral other houfes. The Dolor's grand plnlOiS- 
fophical apparatus, his extenfive and vahiable li-* 
brary, together with his manufcrips and furniture 
were all committed to the flames; The riots Coftr 
tinued five or fix days, during whkrh timc^tht 
mob, being reinforced by many tlk>ufeuads frwn tht 
neighbouring country, razed to the ground^ and 
reduced to aflies, a great number of fine edifices. 

Dr. Price, of Hackney, whofe fermons, theo- 
logical diflertations, and political Writings, are well 
known, died this year. 

. A committee of the Royal Acad<Kfny^ met in St* 

Paul's, to confider the pofition of Dr. Johnfon's 

monument^ and the fize 6f which it ihould be. 

4 They 
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TS^' j^reied'tlM* it? fliolild be placfed on the left 
huod M^ of ffae dome ^ that fabric> aod that the. 
figure fliouW be eight feet high, upon^) pedcftal 
6f fix feet. Mr.- Bacon, rile ftatuary., attendi^d, 
and pit>dticed his model for the mOn^menV whkit 
vww iipiverfally' approved of. It. /eprefcets Dr.i 
J^phbfjOQ in a Gredc philofopher's drefs^ fwith hit? 
head leaning on one hsuidy in an attkudeof meditA* 
tipo, and a.fcroU of parchment in the* other. 



CHAP. Lxxvn. 

EVENTS CHIEFLY RELATING TO FRANCE. 

TN ^year 1792^ on the loth erf* Auguft, the 
Swifs guards of the king of France were mafia* 
creed. The people ^aflembled in thoufands about 
the Thuilleries. The cannon were pointed upon 
the palace, which was guarded by a body of Swifs; 
The Swifs having been infolted, and hard preffed 
upon by thofe who came againft them-, were at laft 
obliged to fire in their own defence. The mob, 
however, finally prevailed, and, horrid to relate! 
the Swiffi^ confifting of aitto^e 500^ silmoft to a man, 

were 
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"^ptTC inhumanly butchered. All the doors and win* 
dows of the palace were broken, and the ftnmiturc 
entirely deftroyed. 

During all thefe diforders, the king and royal 
family were fitting among t^e deptities of the na- 
tional affembly, where they had taken refuge* 
There the king heard pronoonc^ the decree whidi 
deprived him of all his functions, and of every at^m 
of power ; which cajhtered his minifters, annihihJtid 
the civil lift, and convoked the primary affemblite, 
in order to appoint deputies to a nationd convention. 

On the^ad of September, intelTigehc^' 6f the in- 
veftment of Verdun was firft received in Paris. 
The citizens aflembled in the Charpp de Mars, 
and with one voice devoted themfelves for fervicc 
againft the enemy. 

. They had enemies, however, within the walls 
of the city. With regard to them 3. dreadful iJeToh 
' lution was taken ; and the phrenzied populiace: di- 
vided into parties. 

,Thc prifons were forced, and all who were imr 
prifoned for alledged crimes againft the ftate, were 
put to the fword one by one, as ^ they were let out 
of the prifon. About ^i6i clergymen, who had 
been confined in the. Carmelite convent, were 
brought forth two by two, and inftantly difpatched. 
M. Mctfitmorin, the late governor of Fontainbleiiu, 

was 
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was killed while two of the National Aflembly 
flood over him. Madame Lamballe, half fifter of 
duke of Orleans, and niece to the king of Sardinia, 
was alfo put to death. 

At two o'clock, on Sunday afternoon, three alarm 
guus w^re fired ; the tocfin was founded, and tile' 
general was beat. From feven o'clock, on that 
evening, to day-break on Monday, flaughter per- 
vaded Paris ; and the ftreets were ftrcwed with the 
carcafes of the mangled viftims. 

X^eopold, emperor of Germany, died this year ; 
and the king of Sweden was ihot at a mafquerade, 
"by one of his own fubjefts. 

This year alfo, died two gentlemen, whofe fupe- 
rior excellence in their refpeSive arts was univer- 
fally acknowledged ; viz. Sir Jofliua Reynolds, the 
firft portrait -painter of the age, and the ingenious 
architect, Mr. Adam, to whom we are indebted 
for the elegant Adelphi-Building in the Strand. . 
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CHAP. LXXVIII. 

REMARKABLE POLITICAL EVENTS. 

TpN tlic montk of Odober, 1792, the duke of 
"*• fintofwick) commander of the <:oiifederate Ger- 
man and Pmffian troops, iflfced threatening procla- 
malions againft the French, in the ftyle of general 
Burgoyne, and'had well nigh met with that ccmi- 
laander's fate* But, with the remains of a dlf- 
eafed and almbft famifhed army, he made good his 
retreat within the German confines. 
' The French, breathing the ardour of a nafcent 
republic, as well as that of their own national cha- 
rafter^ elated beyond all bounds by fuccefs, fprang 
forth on all fides with wonderful energy. In Sa- 
voy, Geneva, Brabant, and certain towns in Ger- 
many, their fway was owned, their principles avow- 
ed, and their protefiion courted. The repulfe of 
the, French by the Pruflians from Frankfort, did 
not form any thing like a counterbalance to the 
fucceflfes of Dumourier, Cuftine, and other com^ 
manders. 

The national convention proceeded in the plan 
of propagating their principles and their power, to 
give orders for opening the navigation of the Scheldt. 

Many 
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M^y are of opiaiop, that ia this matter, Holland 
is. moft fcrioufly interefted. For, fay they, as Am- 
fterdam and <>dier to wns in* Holland, by the fhuu * 
ting iq>,. of the, Scheldt, rpfe on the rpins of Ant- 
werp 5 Jfo,; ,by th^.re-,opening pf that river, Ant- 
werp and the rf^atholic Netherlands would flourifli : 
again at ^ the expence.- of, the United Provinces. . 
Others^ however, thinkthat die commerce of Hol- 
land would iK>tbe much zSt&td by it« 

Th^ varying a fpedl], of the political horizon, in 
France caft> a .varying light and fhadc over the 
neighbouring cpuntf ies, animating or difcourag^i^ . 
the friends, of liberty and innovation' on the one' 
hand, and thofe of eftahHlbed governments' on the > 
o^er* In Britain, in the earlier pfiH of tbt y^zr'p « 
a fbciety was formed under th^ naqii^ of Friinds^to r 
thg People 9 at the Freenufon*s Tayern^ and othtr 
fopieties, branching from this, ^were united by cor-^ 
xefpondence in different parts of the country. The 
march of the duke of Brunfwickirito France caft 
a. damp on thefe focieties, and. all who abetted 
tbenv. His retreat, however, revived their fpiri(t«,~ 
and they were fuipefted. of promoting difturbanccs. 

AR(^ Proclmatim.^dXXt^. on all who held offi(;cs 
under government, apdwiflied well tq th|e Br itiA 
conftitution, to keep, order, and to carry tlie laws: 
ag^nft all riots and diforders into execution with 

vigour. 
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vigour. This tried and prov^ tlie. principles of 
the Britift nationi which, particularly in England, 
appeared to be on the fide of the prefent order of 
afl^irs in the diur^h, as vrtti as in matter* of go- 
vernment. Aflbciatibns v\^ere every where' formed 
in oppofition to all turbulence ^nd fcdition; more 
numerous than the focietie&abovemcntioncd. 

The parliament^ which, from the apprehenfion 
of danger, was all on a fudden fummonedtonfieet, 
before the ufual time, breathed the fame fpirit that 
had already appeared throughout the nation. 

In ScotJdnd^ however, where every man, from 
the peer to the beggar, can read, and docs read 
every thing that falls into his hands, the pamphlets 
of Mr. Paine, and others of a fimilar nature, made 
a very (enfible a*id general impreflion. 

Mr. Diindas, xh^fecretary ofjiate^ being roughly 
handled on his vifit to his native country, endea* 
voured to recover his influence by bringing into 
parliament a bill for the eftablifliment of a miUtia 
in Scotland, and another for granting relief to the 
poor Highlanders, labouring under the miferable 
efFefts of a rairty and Backward fcafon. 

The Alien ffill was pafled, by which all foreigners, 
who could not give a fatisfaftory account of them- 
fclves, were obliged to leave the kingdom. 

U 
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In Ireland, the Roman Catholics held a conven- 
tion for the purpofe of clainung the Hght of eled- 
ing and being eleiled to parliament. ^ 

-In Scotland, a kind of convention was alfo held 
for the purpofe of regulating eleftions, and doing 
away fi6litious votes ; which will be a confiderable , 
diminution of the ariftocratical influence in Scot- 
land. The burgh-reformers' in that country per- 
fevered in affembling, petitioning, and remon- * 
ftratirig. 

In the Eafi-Indies, lord Cornwallis crowned a 
fuccefsful war with a happy and glorious peace. 

Several bi]ls wiere paffcd, and others introduced 
into parliament, in favour of humanity \ among 
which lordRawdon's bill for the relief of unfortunati^ 
noifrauduknf debtors, is moft diftinguiflied. 

Mor^ rain has fallen this year, than during any ' 
former year for a century paft. ^^ 
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C H A P. LXXIX. 

LAST WliL OF LOtriS XVI. 

/^N .Cbtiftmas-day, the king, of France made 
^^ his laft %vill and teftament, as follows : 

" This 25th. of December, ,1792, I, Louis, 
Sixteenth of the name, King of France, imprifonr 
cd in the Temple for more than four months, by 
thofq who were my fubjeSs, involved in a trial, , of 
' which -the iffue cannot be known, from^ thepaflipns 
of. men, in the pjefence of God dc^^lare my fenti- 
mcnts, . 

** I leave my^foul.to God,, ray Creat(^,r pEayinf^ 
him not to judg^ it accordiiig^to my mei;its, byt- by.. 
hi&infinite.^0Qdnefs and, mercy \t\ Jefus,Chrifty 

" I commend to God my wife, iTiy children, and 
my fifter. I recommend, my children to my wife, 
and intreat her to watch over their education. I 
pray my fifter to continue her tendernefs to my 
children. I intreat my wife to pardon me for what 
flie has fufFered on my account ; and I recommend 
to my children to obey their mother, and always to 
have God before their eyes. 

** I recorpmend to my fon, if ever he becomes 
tv^M^toIthiuk only of the happinefs of his fellow- 

citizenS) 
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citizens, and to be mindful that he never can bo 
happy, but by ruling according to the laws. 

" I recomtnend to nay fon the perfons who have 
been attached to nie. 

** I pardon thofe who have become mine enemies, 
and I pray God to pardon them in the iame 
manner. 

" I pray thofe, whom I may have ©ffended by 
difregard, to pardon the ill I have done them. 

" I beg M. M. of the commune to deliver to my 
Valet, Clery, mycloaths, mywatcli, and the trifles 
that were taken to the commune. 

" I beg M. M. Maleiherbes, Tronchet, andde 
Seze, to receive my tender acknowledgment. 

" I proteft that I am not guilty of the crianes, 
with which I am reproached, and that I negle^ed 
nothing to renwDve from my dominions the fcourge 
of war, and prevent the invafion of the Pruflians 
-and Germans." 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. LXXX- 

THE FATE OF LOI/IS DECIDED. 

A T eight o'clock in the evening of the i6th of 
January, 1793, the queftion of the punifli- 
ment to be inflifted'on Louis Capet was agitated in 
the national convention, and lafted for tv(renty-four 
hours. Mod of the members prefaced their opi- 
nions with their reafons ; and, on the 17th, the 
prefident announced the refult of the whole. Out 
of 721 votes, 366 were for death, 319 for impri- 
fonment during ihe war, two for perpetual impli- 
fonment, eight for a fufpenfion of the execution of 
the fentence of death, till after the expulfion of die 
family of the Bourbons. Twenty-three were for not 
putting him to death, unlefs the French territory 
was invaded by any foreign power ; and one was 
for death, but conmjutaiion of punifhment. The 
prefident in confequer.ee declared, " That the na- 
tional convention pi enounced fentence of death 
againft Louis Capet." 

In the feifion of the 19th, the convention put thg 
queftion, " WhethM the execution of the fentence 
paffed on Louis C- i' ihould be delayed?" At the 
clofe of which, the pit Udent declared the following 

to 
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to be the refiit. Out of 748 members, I7^ere 
abfent on commiflion, 2^ from, ficknefs, eight with- 
out ai;y affigaed reafon, 12 did not vote, 310 were 
for delaying the execution of the fentence, and 348 
for putting it ipto execution. 

The convention then ordered their decree to be 
immediately notified to the executive council, with 
orders to give, an account the next day, at eleven 
o'cJoQk, of the mcaiures taken to put it in execu- 
tion within twenty-four hours. 

. It appeared by an accurate ftatement of the votes 

of the national convention, upon the fubjcdl of the 

death of Louis XVI. that the majority of fuiFrages 

for his immediate execution was only carried by 

. fiye vpices. 

The letter from the unfortunate Louis, read at 
the bar of the national convention by his counfel 
Seze, was written in his own hand, and cxprcffed 
in the following terms. 

"I owe it to my honour, and my family, not 
to fubfcribe to a judgment that accufes me of a 
crime, with which I cannot reproach myfelf. In 
confequence I declare, that I appeal to the people 
from the decifion of their reprefentatives, and I 
requcft the national convention to decree, that men- 
tion ftiajl be made thereof in the Proces-verbal. 

"/LOUIS/' 
M. de 
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Ml dc Scze then raade an energetic appeal to the 
convention, in' the name ^ of hhnfelf and his col- 
leagues, to conffder with what a fmall majority the 
punifliment of death was pronounced againft Louis, 
and conjured them not to afflift France by fo ter- 
rible a judgment. He concluded by invoking etej- 
nal julHcciand humanity to determine the conven- 
tion to refer their judgment to the people. 

' M.* Malefherbes defired till the next day to make 
fuch refledlions, as ruflied upon his imagination. 

M. Tronchet declared it extraordinary, that whilft 
mod of the voters quoted the Penal Code to juftify 
their judgmeiU, they forgot* that the law requires 
^ twt)^ thirds of the Voices for the decifion. 

Notwithftanding thefe juft and humane obfenfa- 
tions of the king's counfel, the previous queftion 
being called, the appeal to- the people and the ob- 
fervapons of the counfel were rcjeded. 

Louis then requefted a refpite of three days, to 
prepare his foul for God ; that he might be left un- 
interrupted with his confcflbrs ; that he might fee 
his family ; and finally to recommend the latter to 
the nation. 

The convention, however, ordered him to be 
executed within twenty-four 4iours. 
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EXECUTION OF LQUIS XVI» . - 

T^ H E following are the particulars of the krng*ig ^ 

- exectttietfi'. - •' / 

Oft Mdlidafy' the 21 ft" of January, at' 'fix o'clock 
In the morning, the king went to take farewell of ' 
thi^ que^n- a'ncl' royal fiimily. After ftayJng with ' 
them fome time, and taking a'n affedioriate fare- 
well of thefti, the king, agreeable to the procla* 
mation of the' prov/fional executive council^ at eight 
o'clock -in the morning", was conduced frOm the 
tower of. the Temple, and entered the carriage p^" 
the mayor of Paris, 'accompanied by Mn Edge- .. 
wottfi, an Englifli pricft of tjie Catholic perfuafton, . 
and two members of the municipality, and attend- 
ed by the conimiffioners of the department of Paris, . 
the cohiraiffiopers ot the tr\unicij)ality, the m^m- 
hzH of the criminal trihuriaf^ ^nd general Santerre, , 
"with a ftrbng detachment of national guards. Thejr 
pafred flowly along the Boulevards, which led froia . 
the Temple io the place of execution. 'All women 1 
were prohibited. Irom appearing m the ftreets,^ an4 
all perfons frQm Beii^g leen at their windovVsJ ' ',\]^' 

The greateft trahquillity prevailep in every ^reeL 

^f6\jgh whitii'tixc proceifidnpaifea. *Xl>ou"t^baif 

K . paft 
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pad nine, the king arrived at the i>lace ^f e&eco- 
tion, which, was the Pbce He latds ^XN.. between 
the ^deftsd, which formerly fupported the ftatue of 
his grand-father J and the jromenaife of the Elfjian 
Fields. . : . , 

On his ^tpproadiing the place njf ^^cutiiqi^ at- 
the app^i^nee of the fcaSbld, and the gufUolin^ 
the fatal inftrument of death, each covered whh 
bl^k, he fhrunk back with horror. But collc£Ung/ 
himfelf, he ftepped with firmnefs and conipofufe 
from the carriage, and afcended the fcalFdld wiik 
fecming.intrepidity:, aniidfl the'hrutal huzzas of the 
populace, the trumpets founding tind drums beat- 
ing during the vAole time. 

He made -a fign of Wiftiing to harangue the mul- 
titude, when r the drums ceafed, and Louis fpoke 
th^fe few words. ** J die innocent ; f p^on my 
enemies ; 1 only fanftioned, upon compulfion, the 
tk)il conjiitution pf the -chrgy.^* He %as proceeding, 
but the beating of the drums drowned his voice, 
flis ex^QCutioners then laid hold of him. He laid 
hil hea^ on the Mock ; the fignal was given, and 
in an inflant after, the fatal inftrument falling, his 
head was feparated from his body. This was about 
.a quarter pad ten o'clock in the morning. ' 

Hie Icaffbld was fur^ounded by foldiers, and 
- ,BOIie of the people were permitted to approach it. 

* ' > His 
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His hair was drefled^ and rolled up behind, at 
' abbes wear theirs. • He worn a brown furtout cos^ 
white waiftcoaty with, black breeches and ftockingit 
tnd his appearance, altogether was majeftic. Th« 
king was attended on the fGaBS:>ld by an ]^ngUfl|i 
priefl as hFs cpnfeiTori not choofing td be acconi-« * 
panied by one who )ia4 taken the natUnaJ oath. 

After the execution, thfi people thre^f their feiati 
up !n th« air, and cried out Five h ^Naitdnl Sonant 
of them endeavoured to feize the body^ but it wa< 
removed by a ftrong guard to the Temple. 

Thofe Who were neareft the fcene, forced thenw 
felves betweep tho horfes of the military thiit form- 
ed a fquarfe found the fcaffold,^ and dipped tJieif 
handkerchiefs in the ^king's blood, which ran irt 
copious ftreams iipon the ground. Others fniearetf 
the points of their pikes, fwords, and^bayonets 
with it, crying. out, *' Behold the blood of a *y*- 
rant I — ^Thus peri(h all the tyrants of the earth !" 
Many of the fufrounding fpedators at a dilUnc^ 
bowcver, uttered no otiief founds^ but groans and 
fighs. 

Thus ended thelift of I^ouis XVI. after a period^ 
6f four years detentions during which, he exp^ 
rienced from a gre^l number of his fubje^ts tngtf 
fpecies of ignominy and cruelty, which a people 
could infli£i; on the moft Tanguinary tyrant. Xouia 
iCa XVh 
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XVI. who was proclaimed at. the commenceixient . 
of hi^ reign th6 'Ffjetid of the People^' and by the 
confiftneiti affimhlfy the Rejiorer of }hetr Uhertm— 
Louisj who but a few years fince was the maft 
powerful monarch in Europe, has at laft perifhed . 
ort the fdaflbld. Ndither his own natural ^oodnefs ' 
of h^att, his defife'^b procure the happinefe of his '' 
fubjeas^/noJ- that ancient love which the French 
ei*ei^aihed for their ihoiarch/ have been fiifficiept 
to'faveh^irti frbm this fatal judgmeiit. ' 

HI died in the meridian 6i life, being only 3$ 
years and near five monfhs old. 



CRAP. LXXXII. 



FURTHER PARTICULARS RELATING TQ LOUIS 

AND HIS FAMILY. , . f 

'TPHE proclamation of the provifional executive 
•*• countltot France, relative to the king's execu- 
tion, had hardly been notified to Ix>uis, before he 
req^uofted permiffion to confer iilrith his' family. 
Xh^ commiffibhers teftifying their embarraffment 
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'at Hisreqwft, propofed to him that, his family 
Should be brought into ](iis ^apartments* His wife, 
his^tiildren, and his fitter accordingly came to him i 
,and they conferred .tc^^ther in ^her room, in which 
'he was accuftomed to dine. This interview • laftefl 
^two hour^ and a half, ^heirconvirfijtion was yery 
carneft.. . - . , 

RumotirTays, that the queen had be^n for fon^ 
days in a {jtate of diftradion^^that at tim^s her 
mind was totally abfent, and fhe was to be raufed 
/rctfti lethargy ta a^ fenfe pf her forxoiF^s. 

)Vhen M. de ,M;^leflxer]^es, one of his counfel^ 
ahi^ounced to Louis the fatat lentence of deaths 
*^< Ah !'- wlain^ed he^ " I fliall then at length be 
delivered from this cruel fufpenife." ^ 

The king wifhed to cut off hi? haia Sc^iflan 
were refufed him 5 — ^they tool away his knife.-— 
♦^ Fool^,'! faid'^he,^ '* ta tttnk I %oiiM bafely tmw, 
my hand againft my own life ?*V 

His fiMnily^flced, whether tb«y might not fee Sini 

sg^n in the mormng I. To this Jie. made no an- 

fwe;:,^, ^nd jnad^me JEliai^be|[iifaw;himL no more^ 

^,^d^:pffifig heifclf to ibe j^mV Maria Antoinette 

.i^id,^ ** ^Learnby th^ptii$fo«l;im€ftof your father not 

to a\[€;i^ his deajth,^" : . ' 

The 'body,.x)jf, I^ouU was,ca«ri^d tP.thc burying- ^ 
^ound of St. Magdalen's church. To accelerate 
K 3, it» 
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its dtflblution, lime wa; thrown ipto tbe giaTe> 
v^ich was dug twelve feet deep, Guai^ls were 
placed to prevent his being taken away . in . tKr 
night. 

The king's hair was Giit aWy dtftributed, arx^- 
fold to the crowd. 

Louis Xyi. afcended the thfoiic o» the loih of 
May, 1774; was driven from the Thuilleries 6xi 
the ipA of Auguft, 1772; thrifwn into prifon on 
the i4Xh orSdptecabef> and dethroned oh the 2dA 
Wthefim^tnomh. . 

On the night bf that day^ iin whlth 4he hesid dt 
die tttifo^tuhxte Lovis was cut tiff, All the pby- 
houfes vvere open as tiinal. Iti ^he Xifatre 4e h 
Nairn, the irigtdy, 6i Brutus Vas a&ed^ and ti|e 
audience teftified their a^robation of the foUow« 
Jiti^ li^e^ By loi^^utd^uttintieAupt^ P^^^ 

^^ pieux! 4onnez.jKHis;la mifrt pli99ti<itte 
refcUvager* 

Immediately be|0re kavit^ ihe Tmph, JL6ul$ 
XVI. cohfkkd to the care of Cfery, his valet & 
chaiabre, ^-followiag tfdcles. t . A goM ritlg^ , 
wkh the letters -M. 'A. -A/A. (Maria Antbinetta, 
Archdiichefs ^fAttftrttt)vi^fththailatc, April' 19; 
1770. a. A curious filver feal, which formed 
'ihrei; diilin£l'Oncs dt^pleadire ; one wlth^ arma 
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mt Ranee, anotficr with L. L* and a tHircT with air 
engraving of Mars. This "was to be deliver- 
ed to his fpn.- 3. The hair of Maria AntoJ- 
Bette, which was to be returned to her, wfth this 

rmtfEi^r** That her httilmnd had rdriimedirom 

.^sdiihg lea^ of htf^ in eidtr ta avosd iiic horrors 

t^'f a feparfrtibn." 

At the p^rricu&r recpieft of tife ciirfeirant q»tten^ 

nint commntie oidbsed ^miKimihg for her »idtiicr 

^"bt Ifumtf^ffi dky «f ttfiv^menth war£bgulkryr 
'•mihoHs, ajid £ital to Louis X W- 

rOii:^ ^ift JcX AprUy 11770, he w8»n)ariie9;-« 
aOathr flaft of Jtuae, 1770, the /to took pbce 00 
.account of Ms ^marriage,, ^hen^abouf f50o'pei^foni 
Ibft their lives.*— The ^ivir^i/^ onacooi^tdf tlie 
Abstkof tlie ^bw{Ain^ was^ivm^oii'dte >2ii):^of Jia-^ 
,mia£y> i?^.82**-*His fiigH^xo if^S^wfiir hi^ftBed'Oii; 
Ae otft of }uae,. i79i^-<--33ie d]^ of J^>tefnl»ert 
^92» :was rtsnrkable for ike ^Mkim tf r^^ \ 
And the ^ift jof January, rypj, vdU ever be mem»» 
«sUe Jor. Loj(iis'^;^j«a(^SMm 
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. chap; Lxxxiir. 

AN *ASSA'SSINAT10T«J. 

; TJELLETIER ' St. Fargeao, one of thfe mctiohetw 

i'^ . ofjdte coKurenticoi^ wasafla^Ked by Parii^ft 

royal guard du corps, for voting tht death o£ the 

kiog. ' As St. Fargeau Was going out of a libufe 

iWher^ liet^f^ta accijftomed todiae, Paris followed 

him, and told him he was a villain. St. Fargeau 

^#nff»w:ed Aat^ke wai;n6l»x^«M 'S^auxfcre^^ retorted 

Paris, ** you voted ibtithe kfDg's^d^itk*^\^ *.*^<r.« 

,, **; I .ycKcd,!* -ifepUedT SltL : Bir^Uj? ^ jaccordlng 

,40 my- cooicka^e..^^ lifimedtatiieTyyM'Jthis/'BaHs 

Axew^ a S^h€%^ i^, iUUb^d hint kP^liie: abdomeou 

St. Fai^au 4iQ4 '^itjua tsvo hdqrs. , - ; ' . 1 k 

/: It w^d^arc^fsd j^bat the wl^le pQdyealk>tt ihoott 

.ftCQPIppaiiy! the fwiel^ o(\^ d«<ea£sd in^-bed;^ 

fi» Ms lUtee fliould be micrihed in ihe Pambedi^ 

^nd hi$ murdecer^proibcuted* It .was Mo decreed^ 

itu^Jlhe JUft wi>rds . of Pdletter ihduM be ^ngnrve^ 

on his tomb. ^* I am couteAt^to :die. Ji I iinff 

Jhed my hUcfdfor my country y I hope it will tend to con* 

folidatt liberty y and make known its enemies^* 

M. dc St. Targeau was prefident of the parlia- 
ment of Paris. He was a very rich man, and 
during the conftituent aflembly^ was an ariftocrat. 
,* /. 1: J t -i CHAP. 
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CH A R LXXXrV. • 

, , ADUCtA*ATlON.*Or WAR*- ' 

/^N tte ift oif Feliruary, a declaration. of war* 
'^■^ againft tfils country and Holland was de*» 
^reed by the nationaf convention,, in the following, 
terms : 

r. Tn* the name of the Frencfi nation, the na-- 
tfonal convention declares, that it is at war with 
the kmg of England^ and the ftadtholcler ot Hoi-- 
land. 

2. Tlie national convention charges the execu-^ 
tive council, immediately to put in adion all th«* 
forces of tlie repuBfic. 

J. The nationar convention authorizes the exc-- 
'oiitive council to diipofe.of the naval forces of the 
repuSlic, as^ the intereft of tKe ftate may feeni to* 
require, and revokes all previous laws t^ a con-- 
*trary effcft.. 

" The'court of London," faid Briflot,' '^ is de- 
dermined on war. . You can no longer enterlalii^ 
any doubt of it., piir ai^^^^^^^or is diAnilTcdy.ar- 
maments'a're raiied^againft us,- and all' French citi- 
zens,, refiding in or coming to England; are fub- 
je<Sled to tha'mbll inquiritoriaf, vexatious, and dan- 
K-5" ' *' " geroui-- 
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gerous fonnalitits. An embargo has been laid om 
our veiTels, and a fquadron fent into the Scheldf, to 
interrupt ounoper»tion^ in ^he L(»¥5^ountrie$. 

** Let one idea^ therefoJEe, eleftrify your fouls. 
Remember yoo fight, mot aie^dy for yourfelves, 
but for every nation in Eu/ope^. JLet the.ti;pd^r 
forgqt his commerce to become a privateer ; .aj^ 
let thole, who can fur^ifh corn and other pxovi* 
ik>ns, renounce all fpeculatlon, and carry plenty 
into qur markets^ Let evexy citizen ^e ready to 
march, like a Roman JoUitr^ not only with Ws 
ann?» but aifo with provi fibres for a^iyen time- 

" Let Frenchmen compofe but one great army. 
Let all France be one. camp. lyct us ppepare for 
ruins and misfortunes, and accuftom ourfelves to 
live without thofe comforts, which we once migl^t 
have deemed, ne^eflary. The mpment is approach* 
ing, when it will be a crime for one citizen to have 
two cc^ts, whilft one fingle brother or foldierlhall 
be uncloathed. 

<< A declaration of war againft England, is, at 
tl^e fame time, ^ de^aration.of war ag§inn: .the 
ftadtholdCT, whoj during the whole courfe of tlje 
revolution, has favoured the ^]^rtf«/j and Pruflians, 
and treated witK infolence the French government, 
and now joining his veifels to thofe of England, 
again favours our enemies, in reftraininj; the im^ 
portation bf corn into F r^ce." 

The 
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The^moft remarkable late events htOfics, ^n, ^ 
declaration of war on the part of his.holinef&tbe 
pope> the maflacre of the French ,amba/Iador at 
R^me^ ^nd the arrival of Dq^iQurjef ^t DunldTrkf 
tp put himfelf at the head of the French troops^ fgr 
an immediate jnvafion of HpllaAd. 

.About eight ^ay^ after ttjce l^in^'s exegutl^n, nioo* 
fieur, bis brother, iffued a proclamation at Ham iir 
Wedphalia, declaring himfelf regent of France^> 
-during the -minority, of bis nqihew ; and ibon ^^tt 
the dauphii^ was. proclaimed king of Frajoce* und^r 
the title of Louis XVll. at Cpblentz, und acknow- 
ledged as fuch by the king of Pruflia and emperor^ 

On the ^4th of Febrvary, the fpot guards, com- 
jnanded by the diake^ of Y;ork> j^mbarked for Hol- 
land, in order to aiSft the Dutch, who had opened^ 
their fluice^, and laid part of their country unc^r^ 
water, to prevent the invaiion of the French. ^ 

The fame day Breda furrendered to the French,, 
after a great number of bombs were throvtrn into it,^ . 
which made confiderable havoc among the houfes. 

On the firft of March,* the Audrian array, under 
general Clairfait, repulfed the, French aqny, and 
compelled them to retreat beyond Aldenhaven, with 
the lofs on the fideof the' French of 2000 men kUled^ 
wounded or^takeirprifoners, 1% pieces of cannon^ 
13 ammunition waggons, an^ the military cheft. 
K6 On 
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Oh the foTlowihg day, his royal' Wghncfs the ipcB— 
diike attacked levcfar French batteries, and took 
nine pieces of cannon.. 

On the third of March, the prince d6 S^xc Go- 
bourg obtained" a mbft complete viftdry over the* 
French,,chalihg them out of Aik 1^ ^apelle, a*- 
faras tiege,,with a" Ibfs, on their part, of 4000. 

* killed;. 1600 priftners,. ^d more, than io pieces oCT 
cannon.. 

' Oh the*15me day prihee ^fed^ic of Bnmf^dt: 
'tbok fttae batteries at Zw^ltne, ftifled 1300 of the- 

F^nch at Bnigge,. tookTTob prif6ners>,and'march-- 

ied towards Ruremondt. 
' The French retiied from' ftcfbre M^efltichtr 

ivith precipitatiftn, and*left fdme baggage andean*- 

• non. They h^d thrown ^ve. 6000. (hells integer 
■H)W/i,. ' ■ •...'? 



^H AR EXXXV; 

OK RHETOMC; - 



|>HETORIC is the art of fpca^hg with pro*- 
-^^ priety on any fubj^, h^ig derived from Ac 
Greek word w, I' fpeak. Its principal cndJ is_. to- 
irip'MQy perfuadey znifJ^/e. 

Th^ 
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iTfte woi^ f^etmczM oratory are'nearTy of tBe* 
fltoe Wgnificatian. • » Thejr arc often ttfed indifferent- 
Ty Tot each otfier, ^ough (bme diftrngnifli between 
theni as Between 7fc^r>^ and /m^iTr, making it the 
6ufiners o$a rh^oriciatr to lay down nifos and |>re- 
c^pts for. (peaking etegantly> and of an ' orator to 
nfe and apply tliem jndlcloefly in' praffice^ ' 

The ait 6i> rhttorfe^'if taken in its fdH extent^ 
16 ahnoft' as indent as the ufe of fJ)tecH ; for ete* 
quence moyied men to HVe- in* fbeicty, to» give mn— 
tual afliftance and'inftrudion to e^h otlser, to (bh- 
mit to laws>. and. feiicrttfy.'ta* cenfider and\ regufat<r 
their afRTrS; — ' '' ' * '• 

Hence it' is pfeih there mwff be Hvo forts of -el^- 
^uencei the one ttaote fmpk^ fdited to femiliar in*- 
tercourfe, o^ conver&tidn^ and' to the ordinary 
dealings an#c6mtnei*ce oP the world'; the other of 
a Ar^ify' nature, anf*tnore proper for. difcourfes and 
te;wfgtr^i in public,. 

Elo^iieni^e'h^ diw^t flbttriflied'^ amongff a free 
geopk. C5Veece was remarkable for it, before it 
* was over*run by Alexand<Srj and his captains ; ias 
wasfeotne, before the iritrodtfSronof defpotifmby 
the Caefars. E am far from thinking that either 
finpedom or eloquence are confined to a republican 
form of government. The riches, the honours, 
and the glorious recompences attending it in Athens 
'' ' and 
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•iHiiilWM5,.nu^4t4QU^ ifc^, W^rUiB to -» 

. C^ff fifing 4^kt ; .^nd accordingly its ciadit ii»i>ocL 

r.aadiunky' as it loft its eiKoiii^eniaK\ and roif^. 

In every age w^.countjry, ^e/efore, wbeieoratoiy 

4s pis^iperiy ^^mod 9nd ^ncot^^l^d^ ii^w ^ kc 

of ^4<^ to 4he (bidy pf t^iienc^, ajtd mftke )«igor- 

ous efFort$ to farir^ it toJts imci^t: perfedion^ 

Sfimt may think* ihsrt 4ie :^ of A<rto«nc is a: 
. m^tf^r pf Ktllc imp^nUim^f and not v^ithr 4^ Ja- 
. Iiopr hihI itpiiltwioB it detna^dii- Bitt Ic^ ^^em 
.€9n£dcr of.i^vjbiit uCe lU is^ p« many* occafioes, df* 
:|»eolaji}y'9t t}|c:4Ar>*^i\>^ yi»]^i;^.aii^ in tfkc feaa«e^ 
houfe. Let them confider, that Elojuemce, th^t fair 
.^nchantK>ftr ^t uniiierrfai mii&eCs -of hearty, has 
^cin f^o to Catfn ^nd afru#ge» in-a moo^ent^ an 
upndyagd^m^tiiic^s people. ^^ Has ^een few, 
in the {Miblic d^Uberati^i^s of ;a conned aSembly, 
to make \u\hf>ped for impjFeflpons upon the 4x10ft ob- 
ftinate and prejudiced minds. Sheiks beeftfecn in 
camps and arii^ies, goiipg from r^nk ^ swkf giv- 
ing life ai;^ vigour to the foldiers by the fnoutb of 
their geneirals, zxid at^laft triumphing by the anna 
pf thoie^ ' If bom ibc had £rft conquooed by her 
reasons. 
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C H A 1>: LXXXVL 

/ 
Ot iNVENTJON AND DlSPOftirrokc 

Invention iM the ;fuldii^ pfil fuiih^^gtiMetits us ^re 
fuited, acgcffding to 4hc^nsMfe of- the fiibjed, to 
inftru<5l, pdWu^dey ^•^Jii fbetirfTeftt «iiJ*-belicf o^ 
our hearers. Arguments drawn frqm re^foi;i arp iff 
Inform the jjodgriiept, or to ihftruft ; 'thofe froqji 
the * afFeSiohs, are to moye the pafli9ns, or to 

Nothing conccrns.an orator xtiore, than thoropghr. 
ly to und^rftand the frame of hupi;^n nature, l^his 
k^ioivledge will enable hinci to worjk ilppn thofe 
afFe£tions, which the author oi nature has placed 
in hyman minds, as iecret fprii^gs to a)l our a£lions. 
Withqut the ^<7/A^/V, even the^ufteft reafoning, fup- 
ported^ by the foundeft learning, will appear a cold, 
lifelefs, unafFeSing harangue. ' 

The chief paffions are joy, hop^, grief, arid jear. 
The reft are anger, love, hatred, envy, comp^on, 
indignation, emulation, levity, modefty, 'and im-* 
pudehce. Some of thefe the orator, as his fubjeft 
requires, muft fhew in himfelf, if he intends to 
6 work 
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worK tqpon the aficdions of others ;: S)r, as F&tac^ 
AktYC9, in his jfrf of^Poehj^ . 

Tis nature fomis and foftens as within*. 
And writes our fortune^s changes in oar face. 
V SloariM^ ^n^uq^t^- mp^toototage tta&fports/ T 
And grief xfcj^fts alid wrifigs the lartor'd fouf \^ 
And thele aie aQ in^pretckllty ^pesch.- 
But hfE;^. ifhofe w^:^ and ibfienes (fiiag»e9> - ; 
Abfurd^ iwpkMr ©twW^^tUcJpft^ 

In (hort^ to be aBIc to move the paflTons' proper- 
ly, is one of the moft eflentlal qualifications of u^ 
orator* As the ajchbilhog of Cambray has ohr 
fferved from Cicero^. '* The whole art of eloqucnci? 
€onfifts in enforcing the cleareft proofs of any truths 
with fuch powerful motives as may ai(Fe& the hearer^ 
and employ their paffibns to juft ajnd worthy ends 5- 
may raifc then: indignatioft. at ingratitude, their^ 
horror againft cruelty, their compaffion towards the 
miferable, their, love for virtue, and direft everj^ 
other paflion to its proper obj&fts.? 

Dtjfojition is the ranging -our arguments in the^ 
moft orderly and proper manner.. , 

' The parts of an oratioij are'uTually reekoned fjx^- 
namely, exordium, narration, propofition, confir-- 
saation, refutation, and peroration. 
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la the e^^rdiumi or .b^ginamg ojf.aa;Qraitiion> tie 
orator gives his audience fopie infimatio|i of., bis 
fubjc<a, and prepares their mind for atientioQ.l In 
this part,, the fpeaker plight to ^ bjc xle^?^ mode$> 

^ and not jtoo prpUx^ ^- \ 

The narration is a brief recital of the. whole ca(5?, 
from beginning to emL This ought to be, plain 

• and perfpicuou% that it may.be naderftood ; likely 

.or pfQ|bable> that H may tbe . believedr^; pleafingy. 

•^tba^.it.ni^y be^wiUingJy liAened %o\ and fhort> 
that it mvf^ not tiije the audience. . '. i 

The prspofition propofes the fom of the inrhote 
difcourfe^ or matter in difgute. If it divides the 
oration into parts, which ought never to exceed 
three, or four at moft, il is called partitim*^ The 
beauty of the partition or divifion is, that it be fulT^ 
diltin£l, plain, fl^ort^ and certain.. 

The confirmation is the ftrengthening and con* 
firmipgpur caufc,. by all the proofs. and argurii^s 
we can obtain from invention. In doing this, •'the 
orator, places his ftrongeft* arguments in the fronts 
when t^ ^nindsrof his hearers jure fired. wWi the 
greeted ./s^p^^atiqn^ His ilreakeft argun^ents he 
y^knploys in.th^. midcj^e,. Ty)iere thfir number n^j^ 
fender them of feeming importance. Sut, he makfts 
# xeferye of fomc of ib^ moft forcible xeafons to 
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tdft-mzk^^e greats iiDfrti&oiiu 

la 'the refutafsMy Or «Oiififi»ttonr die oittdr sdi- 
i^tw€TBd}i his adverfary^s lifgEtflMnts^ ahd'tiikes df 
all obje£ltonS| b]F fhewing th«n-4€> 6e aSlbrd> falfey 
cor jiicbnfUlent* 

The faratatim, or-condbfibii^ «eapit«feiw ^f 

lb«6 dp the ftroMgtift^iid j^itidpal argmnents, tfkl. 

tttidetfvoiiM Uf gain •^ ttOetit «f the li«M«»% 

tiHoWng 4hf vf affi^iiti^ tai a. '•oMdidk^i M^MMWi 



i^"f« 



C K A P. xxxxvir. 

CK &LOCUTION1 At)0 THIC SEVEN TRO^ifv^ 

^^fttE pa^fcs <rf ebcutibii joe^kganee^ otmfo^ 
* 4tion> and clignity. ' 

jSZtjtftotf confiils in the purity, peifpkiiit^^aMd: 
:|l»Iitene£rof hoiguage^ h is cbMty^^oquired by 
'seadii^ tbe bdt and moft con^& utithors^: coo. 
werGng^kb (jtnikjMn and^ikh<dars^ and bf 'diadf 
sand pra^dice, 

CMj»^//W»^rega^ 
^•ty» by imitating the phrafe^ idioni} md ordeit 
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^f .>j«rQ|^6,|n^^ ttfe of by the bed authors, in^ 
/fcvcr^l forts of ftile, whether in the hiimble,. mi<t 
,dle> pr fufen9cie;,or -vrhcthcr the fobjeft be philo-- 

fophicat^' hiftorical, orj)oetrcAt. 

Dignity is that whicb adorns languarge tvkh fuB* 

lime thoughts arid rhetorical flower?, foch 1i% nOblo^ 
-l#6pes^ iioVhig figures, and beautifal turns, of re-^ 
^trtipus. 
1 > A^t/fS^' 18 the fJ^gsMrt iuMMgr^f a yrndt-koan 

yUh ^w'fti'iiiiiftjthtt^erpik.*^ 

jksm^'^^t w aU^ry, a metoaymy, *:fyne6- 
4oche, an irQQy> iu^ hyperbole,, tod^a jattacbigfis J 

A mftaphct in hortowVi wolds compares ^ 
Thus, fprexcefs, -wt izy ^Jhod ^f tmh.. 

Tlie terih Is Greek, anid fignifics a tmnsftrring^ 
^ is fhc inbft fVequent and fiojdd of aH tropes,, dic- 
ing a (hort and fprightly ftnuiitude in one Word. 
,We ffir?^ i»itapteric^ wben we fay, ia fin*' 

J^iff hi^SWhif^jS^^ms^x Q^Mp^i^ivimi attd kia foU 

Tho^gh tl^e i^ti^phQr.fte, ^oien on jiccount 10^ 
.%aiUtv^,,jj[et, it i^. not /properly a cc^nqjarifon ot 
fioule... A funik introduces a cooipa]^^^ or |U^9*- 

nefsj, 



•<'> 
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ncfi, btrt a- metaphor ftands fcrf the thing itftftL 
•When we fey, *^ The man afted Hii a lien;' we 
'fpeak comparatrveTy ; hot when we (ay, ^ TTjc 
man is a lion/' we ft)eaB meta]phoricairy* 

^^ » Aj^ (lll^oty is a c}iain of tropes i / : ^ ;. .^j .^ 

The word, whrch is Greek, {ignifies a fpeaki% 
otherwife ; for in an tAUgixy we convey our mfean* 
•ing ubder difguifed tertne; and liken thitigs to^i^ 
by continued iiictaph«rs,<(Kll fpeiafciiig one^'thio^ 
tSUid mitanti^ woiht^ ; d^ /(rM^r groWs ^c^ l^i^out 
•<&wi and vBtocrtW/J H^» VefiUs'i* pot^ftip»*a, 
Cei^ai^ ipesd^ and Bacchtis foi v^ine, ' ' 

s* To the allegory may be r^erred the faiJef the 

, . A ;B^>5wy tdk]^,fi)ine.kind^ ^I^jpft. '[^' 
Jull heav'n, |pr (S^^, confipunds their pri^ W])i|^ 
ftame* , ,,.'•. * 

The w«ord wifMnfmy* fignifies a ebmtgmg <f mimes ^ 
|br by this trdp^ w^ piit^one word fei abo^(> 
<&dm fots^ near relation 4p mQ«i^ ^peMlEUict liew 
tween them ; as, I read M//^ f tliat vti^^ ^r^ 
ings: The «D0h*l6 «V/ eati»' but lo^ nieet us ;. Uiat 
"b, alt the inhabitants. Age is- l^onoundHe i diak 
t$,» agedmenw . . . 
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Sjnecd^hti the \yhole^for p^rt dath take^ ^ ., 
'^ vDr part for whp}e,^^uft jfor t|)e,pietre's fakc» > 

TThe tei^ is Greet, and fignifieS gomprehen^on, 
"Whei*lve^fay h^harnd tblbirr fn *hi$ cheeks, wc . 
take thfe whole fo^ laf part; meaning only redne/s. ' 
By' thfeMffdpe^ il' rotind and x^ertaiit number is ' ft'e-" * 
qnently ]fe^ do^vvrn for ah iinc^rtam bne ; as wheh ■ 
wcriiqr, i'haVe toid ywofthSs ^fhohfmdiimcs^vr^ 
mean no more than very often. ^ 

When a propei: jaame is put for a cpmmon, or 
the contrary,, it is called an Antongmqjtay which is 
a branch of the metonymy. Thus the oratory with 
the Romans, fbali mean Cker/\'^i\ih\)k Greeks, 
Demojlhtnes, We' caH la Hch man 'a ^CrUJiiSy ahH^ a ' 
cruel tyrant a A^^/-^?. '^ ^ -- : . i ,* < 

An /ra/jj the quite reverjfe fotepdjs ; ^ j .: , 
Of what it fp^ak&. . JVel\ don^ ! nghi tmtfi^Jfie^d$ I 
TThe.Wdrd ia oft Greek Original, and fignifies 
diffimulation ;: for Jay thisiriope we fiieeringly fay 
one thing, and mean the contrary. This, botv^- 
ever, is fufficiently difcovered either by the tone 
of the voice, thie ehairader faf the perfoh fpokea 
of,' or the ve'ry ^natuW of the thing, "r Thus, *fdr ih- 
ftance, when we fee. a Uttjle boy behave impudently 
and undutifiilly to liis father 'and mother, we are 
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jqpt to €ty' out, A hopifuf chiU ir^ed! Whereas 
from dtir accent in Uttering th6 wdfds, as ^'elf as 
frdfaitotnattM^e if the aife, k ^ ^vidfent wef "i^ean 
iiuite tifet rcverfei '%|i» lifce mann^, ;i£ we cal^a 
hi^rlot by the namd ^iPeml^pt^ a woman remarka^ 
Wo for tier chafti^, or a ^oo^ hjr.the name of Sdif- 
mon, tte wifeft ,of men, <^ irony: is imn|^<Katefy 
perceived, .a$ weU froi;i;i the;cha,ra£terof tiie perfonv 
commended^, as from the apcorhitance. of the cqta^ 
mendation^ 

Jlj^erb^k foars high, or links too low t 

Hi touched thifiies. AfnaildoH'icritu/lfoJIdU'. 

The term ia^ 'Greek, fignifying an,over-(hootiiig 
or exceeding j f9r by this trope we g^ beyond the 
bounds of truth, in reprefenting things greater or 
fmaller, better or worfe than they really are, in 
order to raife admiration or love, fear or contempt 
When we fay that any thing is ^iter than fnoto^ 
or JwifteV Hum the nuindj we fpeak hyperbolicdly, 
in order to cal^iy the idea as far as it Will ^peffi- 
bly^go. • 

A catifckt^ wordB 9hu$'d zgfiie^ t 
^ Oyer hi$ grfnre a vmdf^tmfA^mtXv^ 

It is a Greek word, and iign^fies ahuje ; fo^ by ^ 
this trope we make ufe of an improper term, 

cithct 
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'eub«r fer want of a pi^oper one, or for the fidke ( 
oS boldnpfs and novelty*^ Thufi, Inrving no appro<- 
j>^ale and autborizied nim^e for a I9un)brer of bia 

ponce, mafter, diRd, uncle> or othier relation^ wc 
•call fuch a one a parricide, though the^ word m 
JtriAuefs is only applicable to him who has muf* 
-desed Ws fadier* ^i rwi>. w/ort a fwkch, is a cata* 

cbr^ ; and fa is a hrafs intbfim. The fbUowing 
j)getical flight is evidently of the fame nature. 

** The caft wilid ri^f the mad Sicilian wave.** 

The catachrefis fliould never be admitted, bwt 
for the fake of neceffity, novelty, or energy. 

t* I ftcer my bark, and fail 

** On even keel with genjtle gale ; 

^ At helm I make my reafon fit; 

** My crew of paffions all fubmit, 

^ If dark and bluftring prove fome nights, 

^* Philofophy puts forth her lights. 

** Experienoe holds the cautious g}af^ 

<* To (hun the breakers as I pafs." 

There is a general analogy and relation, fays ^ 
juilicous writer*, between all tropes.- In cadi of 
them, a n^an ufes a forciga or ftrange word infteald . 
of a proper one ; ^d therefore iays one thio^^ aqd • 

* BlackwaU. 

means 
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iflfciiw '(bnfetliihg dfffeffeiif/ When he fsfyi twie 
thhyg, 'anid means another almoft the fame, it is a 
Jy*9e^6chei Witeh -he iays* ofle thing> ahd meatil 
another imttialiy • dqptcnding, it Is a ' fnetofr^my. 
"When hefi«y$ otte thing, and Kteans another op^o- 
fite or contrary, it is an irony. ; When hci fays one 
thing, and nieans anot^r like 'to it, it is a W/^r-^ 
phor. A metaphor .continued, and often repeated^ 
becomes an allegory. A metaphor carded to a 
great degree of boUnefs is an bypearbok « , ^nd whca 
at firft found it feems a little harfli and (hocking, 
and may be imagined to' catry fome impropriety Ib. 
"it, it isa catacbr^fis/ ' .'•'*' 



X3 H A P. LiXXXVIIL 

OF RHETORICAL FIGURES. 

' A' RlteftdHcal'lfrgifr^ is '2itiemphatical \nanner of 
-^^^ iptjlk5ii^,^aiifefent'from^ thd plain and ordi-^ 
n^y wjqjr^i ^d' 'cbci^rtteng Neither a paJJt^hjOx con* ' 

■/I * ^ taining 
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taining a beauty, I (hall take notice of fudi as moft. 
frequently occur. 

Apoftrophe^ addrefling, Teaves the theme : 

He dies — Fadcyye fair fiowr5\ be drjy thmjiream! 

The word fignifies a turning ajide ; for by thi$ 
figure a perfon in a vehement commotion turns off 
from the" fubjeft in hand, and addrefles heaven, 
earthy groves, rivers, things animate and inani- 
mate ; thereby interefting, as it wtr^y univerfal 
nature in his caufe, and appealing to all the crea- 
tion for the juftncfs of his tranfport. 

Prolepfisy to prevent, objeSs and anfwers loo : 
Great things ^ you II fay ^ but not too great for you • 

The meaning of the v^ord is prevention ; for by 
this figure an orator ftarts an objeftion, which he 
forefees may be made againft any thing he affirms, 
defires, or advifes to, and gives an anfwer to it. 
We have an exarriple of the prolepjis in the follow- 
ing words of St. Paul. " But fome men will fay. 
How are the dead raifed up, and with what body 
do they come ? Thou fool, that which thou foweil 
is not quickened except it die ; and that whick 
thou foweftj is not that body which (hall be, but 
bare grain,. perhaps of wheat, or fome other grain : 
L But 
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But God giveth it a body as it pleafeth him, and to 
every feed its own body.** 

Perlplrafts takes many words for one : 
Now night's pale emprefs quits kerjllver throne^ 

T,he term means a circumlocution, or fpeaking 
round about, that is, ufing^ more words to exprefs. 
any thing than are abfolutely neceflary. Thus in 
the example, the moon is exprefled by night's pale 
emprefs ; and the fenfe of the whole line might be 
comprehended in thefe few words, " // is day^ 

light:' 

Ointax afcends by fteps ; folly' breeds laughter. 
Laughter difdain^ dfdain makes Jhiime her daughter. 

The literal meaning of the term is a ladder, the 
figure being a gradation or amplification by fteps, 
till the argument and period be beautifully 
finifhed. 

'* The boy defpifes the infant, the man the boy, 
the philofopher both, and the Chriftian all.** 

The anticlimax has a very difagreeable eiFeft, as 
appears from the two following fpecimens. 

" Not only London echoes with thy fame, 
'< But alfo Ifiington has heard the famv*' 

4 ** Queen 
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^^ Queen Scmiramis was the f under of Babylon, 
conqueror of the eaft, and an excellent houfewife." 

In oxymoron cohtradi<Slions"meet : 

What's love? A pktifing palriy a bltter-fweet. 

The name itfelf implies a contradiftion, figntfy- 
Ing much the fame as witty-fooKih, or fharp-blunt. 
But we muft obferve, that the contradidions in 
'this figure are only feeming ones ; for the mem- 
bers ^f a period may difagree in appearance and 
found, but perfedly agree and be confident in 
fenfe. 

J^rofopopfid fpeech to things doth give : 
' Th^Jiones cry out, " Let net the traitor Vive.^^ 

This figure, as the name implies, is xh^fSfion 
cf a per/on. Hereby goo(i and bad qualities, vir* 
Jfties and vices^ are introduced into dlfcourfe as 
real beings ; and by this we likewife give life and 
voice to things inanimate, making rocks, wood% 
rivers, buildings, and the like, exprefs the paffions 
of rational creatures. ** There lies that murderous 
knife." — " His ftature reached the fkieSj and oa 
his creft fat horror plumed.'* 

Virgil's defcription of fame is a beautiful profo* 
pope i a : 

^* Famey of all ills xh^fwiftej} in its courfe, 
, ** By motion gathers and augments its force ; 

L 2 *' Low 
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^* Low creeps at firft, but fwells t' enormous fizc, 
** Stalks through the world, and towers into the 
" Ikies/' 

The facred writings abound wjth fpecimens of 
this figure. 

** Let the hemjens rejoice j and let the earth be 
giad,, let the fea roar^ and the fulnefs thereof; let* 
the field be joyful^ and all that is therein. Then 
fhall all the trees of the wood rejoice before the 
Lord, for he comes to judge the earth. He (hall 
judge the world with righteoufncls, and the people 
with his truth." 

Antithejis^ which fignifies an oppofitkn iff words Qr 
thoughts^ illudrates a fubje& by the introduftiqn of 
contraries. 

** Who fees with equal eye as God of all, 

*^ A hero perifli, and a fparrow fall : 

*• Atoms, or fyftems, into ruin hurl'd, 

** And now a bubble btirft, and now a world." 
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CHAP. LXXXIX. 

OF QUANTITr, ACCENT, AND EMPHASISr 

T3 Y quantity I mean the diftinftion of fyllables 
"^ into long or Jhort^ in reading either profe or 
verfe. This depends on the various founds of the 
vowels. 

By accent is meant that particular ftrefs or force 
of found,, which the voice lays upon any fyllable ; 
and though the accent is more frequently laid on a 
long fyllable than a (hort one, it is not fo always ; 
nor is the accent always upon the fame fyllables in 
the fame words. The fame word when it is a 
verbj has the accent upon the laft fyllable, as to 
convert, to rebel, to rec6rd ; but when it is a 
noun, it is accented on the firft, as a convert, a 
rebel, a record. 

In order to read well, obferve the following 
directions. I. Take pains to acquire a perfeft 
knowledge of the founds of all the letters in gene- 
ral. 2. Pronounce every word clearly and dif- 
tinftly. 3. Let the. tone of your voice in reading 
be the fanae as in fpeaking. 4. Do not read in a 
hurry, for fear of learning to ftammer. 5. Read 
L 3 fo 
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fo loud as to be heard by thofe about you, but tto 
louder. 6. Obfcrve your' paufes well, and never 
make any, "where the fenfe will admit of none. 
7. Humour your voice a little according to the 
fubjed. 8. Attend to thofe who read well, and 
endeavour to imitate their pronunciation. 9. Read * 
often before good judges, and be thankful when 
they correft you. 10. Confider -Well the place of 
the cmphafis in a fentence, and pronounce it ac- 
cordingly. 

• By emphafis is rteant a ftronger and fuller found 
of voice, by which we dijlinguifli the accented fyU 
Viblc of feme word, on which we defign to la^ 
particular ftrefs, ami to ihow how it affefls the r^ 
of the fentence. Sometimes the eniphatic word 
muft be diilinguifbed by a particular tone of voice, 
as weU as by a ftronger accent. On the right ma- 
nagement of the emphafis, depends the whole life 
and fpirit of every difcourfe.. If no emphafis be 
placed oh any words, not only is difcourfe rendered 
heavy and lifelefs, but the meaning left often am- 
jbiguous. If the emphafis be placed wrong, we 
pervert and confound the meaning wholly.* To 
give a common inftance ; fuch a fimple queftion as 
this^ ** Do you ride to town to-day?** is capable 
of rio fewer than four different acceptations, ac- 
cordirg as the emphafisjs differently placed on the 

words. 
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words. If it be pronounced thus : Do you ride to 
town to-day ? the anfwer may naturally be, No ; 
I fend my Jervant in my ftead. If thus: Do you 
ride to town to-day ? Anfwer, No, I intend to 
walk. Do you ride to town to-day ? No, I ride 
QUt into the fields. Do "you ride to town to-dfiy ? 
No ; but I Ihall to-morraw. In like manner, in 
folemn difcourfe, the whole force and beauty of an 
^xpreflion often depend on the accented word ; and 
we may prefent to the hearer quite different views 
of the fame fentimcnt, by placing the emphafis 
difterenily. In the following words of our Saviour, 
obferve in what different lights the thought is 
placed, according as the words are placed, ** Ju- 
das, betrayeft thou the Son of Man with a kifs?'» 
Betrayeji thou — ^makes the reproach turn, on the 
infamy of treachery. Betrayeft thm — makes it reft, 
upon Judas's conneftion with his^ Mafter. Betray- 
eft thou the Son of Man — refts it, upon our Saviour's 
perfonal charader and eminence. Betrayeft thou 
the Son of Man with a lifs — turny it upon his 
proftituting the fignal of peace and frkndftiip, to 
the pjurpofe of a m^k of deftrudion. 
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CHAP. XC- 



OK READING VERS£. . 

nr^HERE are two ways of writing on any fub- 
"^ jeft, namely, in profe, and in verfe. 

Profe is the ufual method of. writing, without 
any confinement to a certain niunber of fyllabks, 
or ranging the words in any peculiar form.; which^ 
6n the contrary, verfe requires. 

The words in verfe muft be ranged fo, as that 
the accent may naturally fall on fuch peculiar fylla- 
bles as make a fort of harmony to the eai;. This 
is called mefrey that is, mcafure. When tvro. or 
mdre verfes, near to each other, are made to end 
with the fame or the likt foumi, it is called rhyfne. 

There is another fort of verfe, which has no 
jrhymc, called blank verfe, the words whereof ^re 
generally difpofcd in metre, fo as that the acceat 
may fall on every fecondy fourth ^ znAJixth fy liable ;• 
and on the etghfhy tenths and twelfth alfo, if th% 
lines are fo long. The following verfe of ten fyl- 
lables may ferve for an example ; 

^ The mSn^ch fpoke, and ftrait a murmur r6fe.'* 

But 
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But our poetry allows of great and frequent va- 
riation from this rule, eipecially in the firft and 
fecond fyllables of the line ; as in the verfe which* 
rhymes with the former, where the accent is upon 
the fira fyllable : 

^* Loud as the furges when the tempeft bl6ws." 

There are two forts of metre which vary from 
this rule ; one of them is when the line contains 
but feveit fyllables, and the accent lies on xYi^firJif 
thtrdy fifthy znAfeventh ; as in the following : 

** C6uld we, which we never can, 
** Stretch our lives beyond their fpin, 
** Beauty like a fh^dow flies, 
" A'nd our youth before us dies." 

The other fort has a hafty found, and requires 
an accent on every third fyllable ; as for example : 

<* 'Tis the voice of the fldggard ; I hear him com- 

" plain, 
** You have w^k'd me too foon, I muft fltimber 

" again." 

In reading verfe you are to pronounce it juft as 

if it were profe, obferving the flops with great . 

cxacftnefs, and giving each word or fyllable its due 

and natural accent ; but with thefe two reftridions, 

L 5 !• Though 
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I . Though there be no Hop at th« «nd of a line, 
make a finair paufe (iefs than after a comma) be* 
fore jrou begin the next* a. If any word in the 
line has two founds, give it that which is moft 
fuitable to the, rhyme and metre. 

To favour the metre, for inftance, the word 
glittering muft foraetimes be pronounced as three 
fyllables, and fometimes a^ two, glitt'ring. And, 
upon the fame account, the word avenue may have 
the accent either upon the firft fyllable or the fe- 
cond ; ivenue or avenue. Of poetry there are va- 
rious kinds. 

Pajioral poetry dcfcribes a ftiephcrd's life, or that 
, of rural nymphs and fwains. Elegy is a mournful 
poem, or funeral fong. The Pindaric ode, fo call- 
ed from its inventor Pindah, is a fort of poetry 
which confiRs of loofe and free numbers, and un- 
equal meafures. Satire is a free, jocofe, witty, 
and fliarp *poem, feverely inveighing againft vice, 
and all corrupt manners and perfons. Comedy is 
an agreeable imitation of the aSions, humours, and 
cuftoms of common life. Tr^jf^-^^ reprefents, and 
adts over again, th^ calamities of illuArious men 
and women. The Epic ox Heroic poem, is an in- 
terefting relation of fome illuftrious and important 
aAions of the hero celebrated in the poem ; as the 
great exploits of Achilles in the Iliad of Homer, 

and 
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.md thefe of ^nea$ in the jEneid of Vftpl; ^ Tlte 
Epigram is an inferior fort of poem^ whofe peculiar 
£haradsr h brevity , beauty, and a ibarp turn of 
wit at the end. 

As to the Acroftic, Rondeau, Echoy &c- they 
are fuch trifling pieces of art, that fcarce any poet 
but in a merry vein, or on fome jocofe occafion, 
will ever ufc them. 



CHAP. XCL 

OF ACTION. 



/^ ESTURE or aftion, the fpeech of the body, 
^^ ihould be decent, moderate, eafy, various, 
and proper to the nature of the difcourfe. The 
body muft ^le ettO, and ftraight, and apt for gentle 
flexure on either fide. c n 

The head (hould Hand right upon the fhoulders ; 
the neck be 'free and eafy of motion ; the fbouMers 
not hoifted or (hrugged up;-lior the arms much 
projefted, except in the vehement afFeftions of joy 
and grief. 

The countenance, which is principally to be re- 
garded in gefture, muft be varioufly cxpreflive of 
L 6 * the 
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Aa pafliQns^ but always' natural^ and free from 
tiff§3ed airs, grimace, and contortions. 

Great ule fhould likewife be made of the hands, 
cfpecially the right hand, which ihould frequently 
be applied to the left breaft, and then let fail to 
tlic right fide. By the hand, in fliort, we demand, 
Q$M, threaten, deteft, admire, and exprefs oifr 
thoughts almofl as well as by fpeech itfelf. 

Stamping with the foot is only permitted on the 
iage. 



CHAP. XCII. 

OF STYLE. 



Of YLE is the mode of cxpefling our thoughts 
*^ in words Writers on rhetoric have reduced 
the kit is of ftyle to three,' which they call the 
plain, die fublime, and the mediate. As the bufi- 
nefs of an orator is to inftruft, to pleafe, and to 
move the paflions, thefe three kinds of eloquence 
anfwer all thofe purpofes. The plain ftyle is ufed 
to teach, the fublime to move, and the mediate to 
delights 

CHAP. 
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C H A P. XCIIL 

01? THE PLAIN STYlE. 

T3ERSPICUITY, fimplicity, and exaanefs, are 
•*" the charadleiiftics of this ftyle. Shuplicity of 
thought J purky of^diQiot^i with- an inexpreffible 
elegance, which affefts more fenfibly than it feems 
to dp, are its greateft ornaments. It rejedls all 
pomp, all afF^aation and varnifh, and is very 
fparing in the ufe of tropes and figures ; but dill it 
requires neat and decent language, and abhors all 
meanriefs of exprcfEon. 

This fpecies of ftyle may be compared to a fim- 
p\e but elegant entertainment, where all the di flies 
are of an exquifite tafte, but nothing admitted that 
is either too muclji forced, or too exceffive, in 
fiiuces, feafoning, and preparation. 

The plain ftyle is well adapted to narration and 
proof, to letters and dialogues, and, indeed, to aU 
ordinary fubje£b. 

With regard to the cpiftolary ftyle, an eafy and 
genteel way of conveying our fentimcnts, in the 
ihorteft and moft expreflive terms^ is its greateft 
excellence. Letters of bufinefs require no orna- 
♦ , ijients,, 
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tneutSy but ihould inform in a plain and fuccioft 
manner. Letters of compliment muft have gaity, 
but no affedatioQ* Lett^ of enteftainment> per- 
fuafion, and condolence, may ufe ornaments ; but 
an unafie£led^ eafy> neat exprefliony muft iiune 
through all. 



CHAP. XCIV. 

OF THE SUBLIME STYLE. 

nPHIS is a fpecies of eloquexicc ijuke diSrent 
•*" from the former, being great, rich, and grave. 
It employs whatever is moft elevated^ and is taotk 
capable of moving the afFe<Stions; fuch as nobte 
thoughts, rich expreflions, bol4 figuries, and lively 
paflions. This fort of eloquence tranfports os be* 
yond ourfelves, and excites, adinixation and appkufe. 
It thunders and lightens, and, like a rapid ftream, 
carries away and beajs down all before it with ir- 
refiftible force. 

This,ftyie is adapted to all fubje£tsthat are great 
and uncommon. It is ufed in tragedy and epic 
poetry. <* 

Thej% 
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There is a difFerence between the fublime ftyle^ 
and what is called the fublime, or fublimity itfelCr 
Suppofe I fay, " The almighty Author of the uni- 
verfe, with a fmgle word created light." This is 
in the fublime ftyle ; yet it is not. fublime, there 
being nothing extraordinary, in it, which another 
perfon might not eafily ;have expreflfed. But that 
of Mofes — " God faid let there be light and there 
was light ;** fuch an unufual turn of expreflion, 
which (hews the obedience of the creature to the 
orders of its Creator, is truly fublime. 

Longinus, a celebrated writer upon this fubje£l, 
mentions five fources or principles of fublimity ; 
namely, a lofty conception ^ a capacity of moving the 
pajfions, the proper management ^ figures ^ fplendid ex- • 
prejjfon, and magnificent compojition* 

* The firft, though rather a natural than an ac- 
quired qualification, he advifes to keep up and cul- 
tivate with the utmoft care. He fuppofes the mind 
of a fublime genius to have nothing low or grpvel- 
ing in it, but to be full of great icleas and generous 
fentiments ; it being impoffible for thofe, who have 
been accuftoraed to a mean and fervile way of 
thinking, • to produce any thing fo fublimcr as ta 
convey pleafuM and admiration to poftcrity. Anct. 
hence it is, that fuch fayings as are really grand 

and 
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and lofty have chiefly proceeded from thofe, who 
have beefn remarkable for greatnefs of foul. 

For in fiance ; Alexander's anfwer to Parmenio 
is truly fublime, and clearly expreffes his elevated 
fentiments and the greatnefs of his mind. Darius 
having offered Alexander his daughter and half his 
kingdom to purchafe peace, *^ I v^^ould accept of 
fuch terms," fays Parmenio, " if I w^ere Alexan- 
der." To which Alexander made this noble reply > 
*' And fo w^ould I, if I were Parmenio." 

Many examples of the fublime may be found in 
the works of Homer, Virgil, Milton, Cicero and 
Demofthenes, and other celebrated writers. 

The holy fcriptures abound with inftances of in- 
imitable fublimity. With what awful pomp and 
majefty is the Supreme Being reprefented in the 
eighteenth Pfalm. " He bowed the heavens and 
came down ; and darknefs was under his feet. He 
rode upon a cherub and did fly ; yea, he did fly up- 
on the wings of the wind." 

The fame vein of fublimity is to be difcerned in. 
innumerable paflages of the facred writings. I fhall 
mention only one more from the book of Job^ 
namely, the admirable defcription of a war-horfe. 
** Haft thou given the horfe ftrength ? Haft thou 
cloatbcd his neck with thunder ? Canft thou make 

him> 
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him afraid as a grafshppper. The glory of hid 
nollrils is terrible. He paweth in the valley, and 
rejoiccth in his ftrength ; he goeth on to meet the 
armed mdn. He mocketh at fear and is not af- 
frighted y neither turneth he back from the fworcf. 
The quiver rattleth againft him, the glitterirtg 
(pear and the fhield. He fwalloweth the grounii 
with fiercenefs and rage ; neither belicveth he that 
it is the found of the trumpet. He faith among 
the trumpets, Ha, ha ; and hefmelleth the battle 
afar olF, the thunder of the captains and the fhout- 
ing/' 

I fhall conclude this chapter wit^ an inftance of 
the fublimei taken from a modern author, whofe 
•writings are dcfervedly admir^ by all perfons of 
tafte and judgment ; I mean Mr. Thomfon, who, 
in his poem called Summery thus loftily defcribes 
a ftorm of thunder and lightning : 

** 'Tis lift'ning fear, and dwftb amazement all : 
♦* When to the ftartled eye the fudden glan4:e 
** Appears far fouth, eruptive through the cloud ; 
*' And following flower, in explofion vaft, 
^* The Thunder ^aifes his tremendous voice, ' 

^* At firft, heard fpkinn, o'er the verge, of heay'n, 
<* The tentpeft growls ; jbutlis it neai»er comest ' 
*< And rolls its awful burden on the wind, 

^' Tho 
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" The lightnings flafti a larger curve and more 
*• The noife aftouncJs ; till over head a fhect 
"Of various flame difclofes wide, thenifliuig 
** And opens wider, (huts and opens ftill 
** Expanfive, wrapping aether in a blaze. ' 
" Fc^ows the J<K)fen*d, aggravated roar, 
•* Enlar^Og,. deepening, mingling, peal on peal 
" Criifli'd horrible, con vulfing heav'n and earth." 



CHAP. XCV. 

Oy THE MEDIATE STYLE. 

nPHE medbtte, caU«d M^ the intermediate, er 
^ equable ftyle, 19 ^ fpcciffs of eloquence bd- 
tween the plain and the fublinnc, having neither 
the fimplicitjr of the fermer, nor the force and energy 
of the latter. ' * ' 

. It is fometimes called the emleUtJkd ox Jlnrld ^yit^ 
becaufe it admits of all the ornaments of art, the 
beauty of figures, the fplendor of metaphors, the 
lu/lre of thoughts, the graccf o^ digteffions^ the har- 
mo{ty of nuipbers and cadence. 

Quintiliam 
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Qinntiliati compares it to a beautiful river, whofe 
water. IS pure and clear, which flows gently, and i^ 
fhaded on each fide w^th Verdant woods. 

The mediate ftyle is adapted to any ftibjecSk of 
an indifferent nature, not very high, nor very low* 

Cicero *s orations comprehend all the fpecies of^ 
eloquence, or variolas forts oif ftyle ; but perhaps 
the young fcholaf will more ^afily diftinguilli tl^em 
in Virgil, whofe Eclogues ztQ an inftancc of thd 
plain ftyle, his Georgia of tlie meiHaU^ and hill Mfieid 
of the nobkft/tti//W/yi 



Cn A?. XCYL 

OF THB ASIATIC AND LACONIC STYtE»* 

nPHE JJiatic ftyle is very diffufive or prolix^ 
^ abundance of words being ufed to exprefs lit-* 
tie matter. It was fo called by the Greeks fron* 
the people of Afia, who affedled fuch redu»-p 
dancies. 

The Laconic ftyk i$ quite the revcrfe df the for- 
mer, being diftinguifhed by its extraordinary con^- 

dfeaefs^ 
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clfenefs, and by comprchendliig a great deal of 
matter under a few words. 

It is called Laconic from Laconia, a country of 

Peloponnefus, of which the chief city was Lace- 

. daemon or Sparta, whofe inhabitants were remark- 

able for writing and. fpeaking in a pithy and con- 

cife manner. 

The anfwer of Cleomenes, the Spartan general, 
to the ambaffador of Samos, is an inftance of this 
ftyle. *' As to what you have faid, the firft part I 
do not remember ; the middle I do not underftand4 
th$ laft I do not approve." 

A8 an example of a flill more fententious and 
fxprcflive concifcneft, take thc'foirowing letter i 

The Lacedaemonians to Philip. 
** Dionyfnis is at Corinth." 

At the tinae when this was written, DionyCuf, 
who for his tyranny had been driven out of Sicily, 
taught zfch$ol at Corinth for bread. It was, there- 
fore, a hint to Philip not to proceed, as he had be- 
gun, to imitate Dionyfius's conduA, left he ihould 
be reduced tg the fame neceflitous condition. 

But to carry the matter ftill fj^rther, the Lace- 
daemonians fometimes anfwered a I6ng epiftle by a 
fipgle wordj^ as .they ,did that of an enemy threaten- 
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ing to deftroy them with fire and fword. To this 
they only returned the poor monofyllable If\ that 
is, " Do if you can." This was a very fliort, but 
very comprehcnfive reply. 



CHAP. XCVII. 

ON THE FAULTS OF STYLE. 

nPHE chief faults of flyle are, its being tumid 
oxfwolriy frigid and puerile^ dry and jejune. 
The iumid ftyle abounds with fwelling words, 
•which give it a feeming greatnefs, ^ut within are 
hollow and empty. iEfchylus puts fuch into Bo- 
reas's mouth, on firing a houfe, viz. 

** Whirlpools of flames towVds heav'n I vomit 

" foon, 
*• Nor had I whiftled yet my fav'rite tune." 

Thefe ^words are magnificently terrible at firft 
fight ; but if we bring whirlpools of fames ^ vomiting 
towards heavsn^ and the whifiler Boreas^ to the teft 
of fenfe and truthy what fwoln contenfptible bombaft 
'Win thefe images appear ! 

The 
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lC\iC fngid or puer/Ie HylCf affeiSs certain tiifling 
ornaments, infipid jefts, remote and drained allu- 
fions, and redundant defcriptions. Of this frigid 
puerility we have a remarkable inftance in a reflec- 
tion of Hegcfias recorded by. Plutarch. Alexander 
the Great was born the fame night that the temple of 
Diana at Ephefus was burnt to the ground. Thi s ac- 
cident Hegefias attempted to turn to Alexander's ho- 
nor, by faying, " It was no wonder the temple 
was burnt at that time, when the goddefs, attend- 
ing at fo great a birth, was not in the way to ex- 
tinguifli the flame.'* 

The following diftinftion is made by fome, be- 
tween the frigid and tTie puerile flyle. The frigid 
ftyle renders a difcourfe dry and itiffpid, by a lan- 
guor aud flatnefs of expreflion ; and the puerile, 
©r boyifli, makes it tirefome and difgufting, by a 
fwelling loftihefs ^nd affefted amplification . Thofe' 
who ufe the frigid ftyle, employ pompous exprcflions, 
when the fubjeft required plain ones ^ and thofe who 
fall into the puerile, make ufe of low expreflions, 
when the matter requires the moft fublime. 

The dry or jejune ftyle is that, which is deflitutc 
of ornament, force, and fpirlt. ^ 

^ ftyle alfo may be too y?/^ or too loofe^ fiuc- 
tuatingy and uncanm^fed. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XCVIIL 

OF CICERO AND DEMOSTHENES. 

'T'HESE two oritorp, though difFerent in ftyle, 
are both fo rnpciktivdy excellent in their 
kind, that it is n'-t eafy to determine which of 
thein we (hould chufe to imitate. ^^ The quali- 
ties," fays Qui'tilian, *^ on which eloquence is 
founded, were alike in both ; fuch as the defigri, 
the^ order, the divifion, the mariner of preparing tKe 
aijdience, and, in a word, ev^ry thing that relates, 
to invention. Bwt, as to their ftyle, there is a con- 
fidferable difference. The one is more cbncife, the* 
other more diffufe ; the one pufhes clofer to his 
adverfary, the other allows him a larger fpot to 
fi^t on. The one ^s always endeavouring to piercie 
him, as it were, withnhe vivacity of his ftyle ; the 
other often bears him down with the weight of his 
difcourfe. Nothing can be retrenched from the 
one, nor added to the other. Demofthenes has 
more care and ftudy, Cicero more nature and 
genius.'* 

Another judicious critic among the inoderns^ 
thus draws their chara6lers. " Demofthenes, from 
the imgetuofity of his temper, the ftrength of his 

reifon, 
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reafon; and the vehemence of his aftion, had more 
force than Cicero ; as Cicero, by his foft and deli- 
cate deportment, by his gentle, piercing, and 
paffionate emotions, and his many natural graces, 
was more afFeding than Demofthenes. The Gre- 
cian ftruck the mind by the ftrength of his ex- 
preffion, and the ardor and violence of his decla- 
mation ; the Roman reached the heart by certain 
charms, and imperceptible beauties, w^hich were 
natural to him, and which were heightened by all 
the art of eloquence." 

Upon the whole, it is beft for young perfons, 
cfpecially thofe defigned for the bar, to take for 
their model the ftrong and nervous ftyle of De- 
mofthenes, foftened and adorned with that of Ci- 
cero; fo that the feverity of the former may be 
qualified with the graces of the latter, ahd that the 
concifenefs and vivacity of the G^recian mi^y carre& 
the luxuriancy of the Roman aratot. 



CHAP. 
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Ch a p. xcix. 

OF METALS, >yiTH A SHORT ACC^UKT Of 
GOLD AND SILVER. 

np*HERE are fix kinds of metals, namely, gold, 
'*' filver, copper, iron, lead, and tin ; to which 
fome add mercury as a feventh. 

Geld is. the heavieft> pureft, and moft du£lile of 
all metals. It is chiefly found ia mines, though 
fometimes gold-dufl: is found in the fand and mud 
of riverS| particularly in Guinea; and hence the 
name for our largeft gold coin. There are gold 
mines in moft countries in the world ; in Europe, 
however, they are very fparingly fcattered. The 
mines of Chili and Peru in America are the richeft ; 
but very fine gold is found in fome parts of the Eaft* 
Indies. 

Of all the properties of gold its dudlility is the 
moft furprifmg. A fingle ouhce of gold may be 
^tended by the gold-beater's hammer to a furface 
of near 150 fquare feet ; and by the gold wire* 
drawers it will be extended to upwards of a thou- 
land, yet remain fo entire, as that the feaft flaw 
fhall not be perceived, even by the help of the mi- 
cmfcope. 

M Silver 
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Siher is a white rich metal, and, except goH, 
the fined and moft dudile of any. There are filver 
nrines in all parts of the world ; but thofe of Peru, 
and fome other parts of America, particularly thofe 
of Potofi, are by far the richeft, and yield the ore 
in as great pfenty as when firft difcovered ; with 
this only difference, that tlie veins, which were 
then almoft on the furface of that famous moun- 
tain, are now fuiik fo deep,^ that the workmen go 
^own to them by a defcent of almoft four or five 
liimjjred ileps. 



/. CHAP, C, 

©F COPPER AHD IRON. 

/^OPPER is a hard, dry, heavy, dudile metal, 
^^ abounding in vitriol and ill-digefted fulphi^ff, 
and found in moft parts of Europe, but particularly 
in Sweden. It is dug up in large fragments of ort> 
which are. firft beaten fmall, tjhen v^aflied to fcya- 
rate the earthy parts from it, then fixielted and caft 
into a kind of moulds to form large blocks, called 
ialmons, or copper-cakes. This is the ordinary 
copper. There is a finer kind called rofe copper, 
5 and 
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and a lliH finer, called virgin copper, which is 
fometimes, but feldont, found pure in mines. It 
is the loweft-priced metal ufed for coin. 

Iron is a hard, dry, fufible, and duftile metal, 
confifting of earth, fait, and fulphur, but all im- 
pure, ill-mixed, and ill-digefted, which renders it 
liable to ruft. By often heating it in the fire, ham* 
mcring it, and letting it cool of itfelf, it is foftep- 
cd; by extinguifliing it when hot in water, it is 
hardened. * 

There are feveral iron works in En^and ; but 
the moft confiderable are thofe in the foreft of Dean, 
in Gloucefterfhire, where the ore is found in great 
abundance. 

Though iron is the cheapeft, it is certain!/ the 
moft ufeful of all kinds of metal, and feems indif- 
penfibly neceflary to the carrying on every art and 
manufa£lure. Nay it appears to be a great meart 
of polifliing and civilizing mankind \ at leaft much 
more fo than the more precious metals. There 
have* been inftances of nations poffeffed of great 
quantities of gold, who yet remained in a ftatc of 
barbarifm. This, it is well known, was the cafe 
with the Americans, upon the firft difcovery of 
their country by Columbus. But there never was^ 
an inftance of a nation, which underftood the art 
ofmanufadluringiron, that did not attain, intime^ 
to at leaft fome degree of civilization.^ 

M 2 CHAP. 
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V 

C H A P. CI. 

OF LEAD, TIN, AND MERCURY. 

T EAD is a coarfe, heavy, foft metal, contain- 
'^^ ing a little mercury, fome fulphur, and a 
great deal of earth. It is found in moft countries ; 
but is particularly plentiful in England. The va- 
rious purpofes, to which it may be applied, arc 
pretty generally ^knov^rn. 

Tin is a vrhitifli rtietal, »ot fo hard as filver, nor 
fo foft as lead \ but though not fo foft, it is more 
cafily melted. The ftannaries of tin mines in 
Corhwall and Devonfhirc furhjfh the greateft part 
of the tin> which is confumed in all Europe. Six 
pounds of brafs, and fifteen pounds of lead, to an 
hundred pounds of tin, make the compojition which 
is called /fttVi?r. 

Mercury J or, as it is vulgarly called, quickfilver, 
is an imperfeA metal, neither duftile, nor mal- 
leable, that is, neither capable of being drawn into 
length, nor fpread'into breadth by the hammer. 
It confifts entirely of a fluid matter, refembling 
melted . filver. It is found chiefly in Hungary, 
Spam, Italy, and Peru. The greateft part of what 

IS 
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is ufed in England is brought from the mines of 
Friuli in Italy. 

Mercury is the heavieft df all metals except gold. 
It is alfo the moft fluid of all bodies ; that is, its 
parts cohere the leaft to each other, and are -the 
moft eafily feparated. It is extremely volatile, and 
may be turned into fume by a vtty gentle heat. 
It eafily enters and clofely adheres to gold, lels 
eafily to filver, with difliculty to copper, and to 
iron not at all. 



CHAR CIL 

OP PRECIOUS STONES. 



T^H E diamond y by the ancients called adamant, 
'*• is the moft valuable of all precious ftones. 
Its goodnefs confifts in its colour, luftre, and weight ; 
and its defefts are flaws, veins, fpecks of red or 
black fand, and a bluifii, or yellowifh caft. 

Diamonds are found only in the Eaft-Indies, 
fometlmes in mines, and fometimes in the fand of 
rivers. They are the hardeft of all gems, infomuch 
that they can only be cut and ground by themfclves, , 
and their own fubftance. 

M 3 The 
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The manner of preparing them is firft to rub 
them hard againfl each other, and the duft, which 
is thus rubbed off the ilones, ferves to grind and 
poliih them. ,This is done by means of a mill, 
which turns a wheel of foft iron, fprinkled over 
with diamond duft, mixed with oil of olives. The 
fame duft, well ground, and diluted with water 
and vinegar, is ufed in the fawing of diamonds ; 
which is performed with an iron or brafs wire as 
fine as a hair. 

The ruby, which is next in value and efteem to 
the diamond, is of a crimfon colour, fomewhat in- 
clining to purple. The g&mH h fomewhat like it^ 
and perhaps of the fame fpecies. The hyacinth is 
fometimes of a deep red, and fometimes of a yellow 
colour. The amethyft is of a bright purple, and 
the emerald oi a grafs green. The fafphire is a iky 
blue, and the beryl, a bluiih green. The topaz 
or chryfolite is of a gold colour. Thefe are aU 
tnuifparent. 

There arc others that are opaque, or only half 
tranfparent ; fuch as the cornelian, which is the 
beft, and of a pale red, and fometimes bordering 
upon orange ; the onyx, of a greyi(h caft ; the /«r- 
quoife, fomething between a blue and green ; and 
the lapis lazuli, which is ftudded with fpots of gold 
m an azure ground. 

CHAR 
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c H A ?. cm. 

OF THE MAGNET OR LOADSTONE. 

'THHIS wonderful ftone is ufually. found in iron 
mineSy and is produced in moft parts of th& 
world. It is a heavy ftone, fomcthing rcfcmbling 
the ore of iron> only clofer and more ponderou^.- 

It is endowed with fome furprifing qualities and 
powers. It attraAs iron> which will adhere to it 
very ftrongly ; and this virtue it alfo communicates 
to the iron fo attra£ted. 

In every magnet there are two poles, one of which 
f^dints porthward, the other fouthward ; and if the 
magnet be divided into ever fo many pieces, the 
two poles will be found in each piece. 

It is this property which haS rendered it fo ufeful 
in improving the art of navigation ; for this gave 
life to the mariner's corripafs, by means of which 
a failor can now condud bis fhip to the Eaft or 
Weft-Indies, or even round the world, with as 
much eafe, and as little danger, sis he could former^ 
ly* make a voyage to the coaft of Norvsray or HoU 
land. 

The improvements in fhip-buiMing have kept 

pace with thofe in navigation. To be convinced 

M 4 of 
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of this, one need only confider the infinite difference 
there is between a firft-rate man of war, and zn 
Indian canoe^ which feems to be little better than 
a large butcher's trough ; and yet this was probably 
the firft form of all failing veffels. 

Even' after men had learnt^ to build fliips with 
more art, and of a larger lize, they never ventured 
out of fight of land without fear and trembling, 
becaufe they could not tell whither they were fail- 
ing eaft or weft, fouth or north, or to what part of 
the world they were going* But now, in the dark- 
cfl night, and in the midft of the boundlefs ocean, 
they know the courfe they are fleering with as 
much certainty, as if it were in broad day, and 
within fight of landt 



CHAP. CIV. 

r 
OF METEORS, AND THE DIFFERENT REGIONS 
OF AIR. 

XXTHATEVER is engendered in the ^ir which 
y furrounds us, and which appears to be be- 
yond the moon, is a meteor. This word iignifies 
a body raifed above the earth we inhabit. . 

Meteors 
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Meteors are compofed of vapours and exha- 
lations. ' 

Vapours are particles of water which mingle 
with the air. 

Exhalations are particles of all the different ter- 
reftrial bodies, which rife into the air, fuch as ful- 
phur, falts, bitumens, and other bodies of different 
natures, more or lefs combuftible, folid or heavy. 

The air is compofed of a high, middle, and 
lower region. .The air of the higher region is 
lighter and colder than that of the middle ; and 
that of the middle ftiU finer than the lower. It is 
heavieft near the furface the of earth. 

The weight of a column of air, one foot fquare, 
reaching from the furface of the earth to the top of 
the aftnofphere *, is «,i6o pounds ; fo that a man 
of middling fize, the furface of whofe body is about 
14 fquare feet^fuilains a preffure of air of fhirfy thou- 
Jandznd 240 pounds ; a preffure that would-be infup- 
portable, and even fatal to him, were it not that it 
is equal on every part, and counterbalanced by the 
fpring of the air within him, which is diffufed 
through the whole body, and re-aSs with equal 
force againfl the outward preffure. 

* About 45 Ailef . 

M 5 CHAP. 
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SOME OP THE PROPERTIES OP AIK» 

npHE air may Be rarefui,, or made to occupjr 
^ more (pace. If you take a bladder, entirely 
empty, as you thmk, and tie its neck with a ftrin^,, 
and lay it before the fire, the heat will (b rarefy 
the little air inclofed in it, as to make it extend 
Ac bladder to its utmoft ftretch, and, if continued^ 
win make it break through with the report of a 
gun. 

The air may be condenfed even to a fixtieth part 
of the /pace it before occupied. 

It is alfb endued with an ehjltc power. The air 
comprefled in the wind-gun, will, by its elaftic force 
when difcharged, drive a bullet through a board at 
the diftance of feveral yards, in the fame manner as 
if it wicre with gunpowder. 

The air-pump is a curious machine for extraft- 
ing the air froni a large hollow glafs, called a re- 
ceiver, fomewhat refembling thofc glafles that are 
ufed in gardens for covering tender plants. Into 
this glafs if any animal is put, and the air drawn 
from it, it will alnfilbft immediately die; which 
ihews that air is neceffary to the life of animals* 

They 
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^hqr do »ot all die in the very fame fpac6 of time, 
but (boner or later, .acoMrding to the ftrength of tha 
irital principle within them, or according as they 
have been accuftomed to live with more or lefs air. 
Dogs, cats, rats, and mice, die in abeut half a 
minute*- Infeds, fuch as wafps, bees, hornets, 
and'grafshoppers, appear dead in two minutes, and 
will continue in that ftate a whole day and night, . 
and afterwards revive upon the re-admiffion of the 
air. Earwigs, beetles, and fnails live a long time 
without air ; and frogs will live longer without it 
than toads. 

In the exhaufted receiver of an air-pump all bo- 
dies fall with the fame rapidity. A feather falls as 
faft as a guinea ; that is, the lighted of all bodies 
falls as faft as the heavieft* 

Common air is impregnated with a certain kind 
of vivifying fpirit or quality, which is neceflary to 
continue the lives of animals ; and (his, in a gallon 
of air, is fufficient for one man during the fpace of 
a minute, and no longer. 

If a man defcend into the deep in a diving-bell, 
he can only live as many minutes as the number of 
gallons of air contained in the bell amount to. 

Even a burning candle confumes the vivifying 

fpirit of a gallon of air in a minute, as appears by 

the following experiment. Set a lighted candle 

M 6 u]poa 
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upon the air-pump, or indeed up^n. any other 
place fo fmooth, that, when covered with a re- 
ceiver, no air c^n enter. If the receiver holds a 
gallon, the candle will burn a minute ;« and then^ 
after having gradually decayed from the firft iar 
fiant, it will go out ; which fbews that a conftant 
fupply of freih air is as necellary to feed flaine^ as 
it is to fupport the lives of animals.. . 

The vivifying fpirit of air may be ^^ftrpyed m a 
variety of ways. Firft, by pafling through the lungs 
of animals, as is evident from what we have jufi 
now faid. Secondly, by pafling through fire, par- 
ticularly charcoal fire, or the flame of fulphur. 
Hence fmokey chimnies miift be very nnwhcdefome, 
efpecially if the rooms they are in be fmall and 
clofe. Thirdly, by being long pent up in any clofe 
place, fuQh as the holds of fhips, oil-ciftems, or 
wine-cellars. The air in many of thefe is fome- 
times fo corrupted, as to prove inflant death to any 
animal that comes into it.. 

This air is called damp\ not only becaufe it is 
filled with humid or moift vapours, but becaufe it 
deadens fire, extinguiflies flame, and deftroys life. 
The dreadful efiedb of damps are fufficiently known 
to thojfe wjio work in mines. 

Air is abfolutely neceflary for the propagation of 
found. Jf the clapper be made to ftrike ever fo 

hard 
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hard againft the bell, it will make no found at alt^ 
when the air is exhaufted out of the receiver. 

The elaftic air, which is contained in many bo- 
dje»9 and is kept in them by the ;weight of the at- 
mofphere, may be got out of them either by boil- 
ing, or by the air-pump ; but the fixed air, which 
is by much the greiiter quantity, cannot be got out 
but by diftillation, fermentation, or putrefa&ion. 

This is a wife law of providence ; for if fixt 
air did not come out of bodies without difficulty^ 
and fpend fome time in extricating itfelf from them> 
it would tear them to pieces. Trees would be rent 
by the change of air from a fixt to an elaflic flate, 
and animals would be burfl in pieces by the explo- 
lion of air in their food. 

Dr. Hales found, by experiment, that the air in 
apples is fo much condenfed, that, if it were let 
out into the common air, it would fill a fpace of 48 
times as great as the bulk of the apples themfelves. 
If, therefore, the air were let loofc at once la thefe 
fubfiances, they would tear every thing to pieces 
about them, with a force fuperior to that of gun- 
powder. Hence, in eating apples, it is well that 
they part with the air by degrees, as they are chew- 
ed, and ferment in the (lomach, otherwife an apple 
would be immediate death to him that eats it. 

CHAP. 
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OF THE WIND. 

T^HTE wind is nothing effe but the air put vio^- 
•*• Itotly in motion ; and thi« is occafioned chiefly 
by means of heat. For, when any part of the air 
is heated by the fun, or otheHvife, it will fwell, , 
and thereby afFed the adjacent air ; and fo, bjr va- 
rious degrees of heal in different places, there-will 
arife various motions of the air. 

When the air is much heated, it wiH afeend to-^ 
wards the upper part of the atmofpherej and the 
adjacent air will rufli in to fupply its pbce ; and 
Aerefore there will be a ftream or current of air, 
from all parts, towards the place where the heat is. 
And hence we fee the reafon, why the air ruflies 
with fuch force into- a glafs-houfe, a tile-kiln> or 
towards any place where a great fire is made ; and 
alfo why fmoke is carried up a chimney> and "vrfiy 
the air ruflies in at the key-hole of a door, or any 
fmall chink, where there is a fire in the room. In 
general, we may take it for granted, that the air 
will prefs towards that part of the world, where it 
is mofk heated. 

The 
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Thcwlndis arc divided into four prihclparonesj 
the north, foutbf taft, and wefiy which receive their 
names from the four quarters^ of the world. 

The Frigid Zone is the parent of the north wind,, 
which is confequently the coldeft*. 

TY^fouth mnd is the warmefty.and'^particularly 
in the fummer^ becaufe it comes from the Torrid 
Zone, over countries hotter th?ui ours. 

The eqft wind is the dryeft, becaufe it comes^crofs 
the vaft continent of Afia^, wTiich is hut little-water- 
ed by rivers or icas* 

The wefi wind often Hows us rain ; becaufe, as 
it croffcs the great Atlantic ocean, it attracts a great 
quantity of vapours. 

When thefe impetuous vnnds happen to meet, 
the greateft inconvcniencies follow. The fulphure - 
ous ejihalations from the fouth, torrents of nitre 
from the north, and watery vapours from every fide, 
become, indifcriminately, blended together in one 
confuted maft.-^From hence proceed tempefts, 
thunder, rain, hail, andwirlwind. 

The velocity of wind is at the rate of 50 or 60 
miles an hour, in a great ftorm ; that of a common 
briik wind is about 15 miles an hour ; and fome 
winds move niot even one mile in that fpace of 
time. 

A per- 
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A perfoni therefore, on horfeback, and even 
fometimes on foot, may be faid to outftrip the wind; 
for, if he moves fafter than the wind, which is very 
poffible, he will have a wind in his face, though 
the motion of the air be really the contrary way. 

The velocity oi found is thirteen times as great as 
that of the ftrongeft wind. 



CHAP. CVIL , 

ON THE TROPICAL WINDS* 

TTHERE are certain winds, called tropic^ winds^ 
•*" which blow almoft always from the fame point 
of the compafs. They are of three kinds, r. Tne 
general trade winds, which extend to near thirty- 
degrees of latitude on each fide of the equator, in^ 
the Atlantic, Ethiopic, and Pacific oceans* On the 
north fide of the equator, they blow from north-eaft, • 
on the fouth fide from the fouth-eaft, and near the 
equator from ahnoft due eaft. 2. The mon/oons, or 
Shifting trade winds, which blow fix months inbne 
direftion, and tlie other fix months in the oppofite 
direftion. Thefe are moftly in the Indian, or 
Eailem ocean, and do not reach above two hundred 

leagues 
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leagues from the land. Their change is at the 
vernal and autumnal equinoxes^ and it is accompani- 
ed vdth terrible ftornis of thunder, lightning, and 
rain. The monfoons are occafioned by the cold air 
moving towards thofe places, in which the aif is 
rarefied by the heat of the fun, in order to reftore 
its equilibrium. 3. The hnd andfea hrteztSj which 
are periodical winds, ai^l blow from the land from 
night to about mid-day, and from the fea from about 
noon to mid-night. Thefe winds do not extend 
above two or three leagues from the ihore. 

fieyond the latitude of thirty degrees, north and 
Ibuth, the winds, as we daily perceive in Great 
Britain^ are more variable, though it may be ob-, 
ferved in general, that the tendency of the wind is. 
ixom a colder region to that which is hotter. 



CHAP. CVIII. 

OF MISTS, CLOUDS, RAIN, DEW, SNOW, i^ND 
HAIL, 

lifts TS are thofe coUe^ions of vapours, which 
chiefly rife from fenny moift places, and be- 
come more viOble as the light of the day de^'eafes. 

Qouds 
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Clouds arc nothing elfe but a colleftion of moid 
particleSj exhaled from the fea and earth by the 
heat of the fun, fufpended Woft in the aik*, ai:ul foar^ 
ing on the wings of the wind. 

The height ef- the clouds is fuppofcd- to be from% 
about a quarter of a mile, to a mile. ^ It is com- 
mon for perfons, by climbing very high monntains^ 
to get i*ove the clouds, and fee them (mm beneath^ 
them. 

The wonderful variety in thev^fowrof the cltoAiy. 
il owing to their particular fltuation with regard t^' 
tlie fun, and the different reflexions of his lig^t. 
The different figures of ttte clduds refult from their 
loofe and vduble texture, revolving into any fona 
according to the difFerent fbrce of the winds. 

Rain iS nothing but thick cloiKiif condenfed bj^ 
the , cold, which by theij? own weight fall upon the- 
earth in fmall quantiti€8>. called drops of waters 

Thofe fmall clouds, fometimes feen very high^^ 
and heaped upon one. another, grefpge rain very 
fix>n.. 

When the horizon, at the rifing or fetting of the 
fiin» apjpears pale and yellowifh,. it is a fign of the 
air being full of vapours, and threatens bad wea- 
ther. But when it is of a light red at thofe timcs>. 
there are but few vapours in tht. aiit ^^4 ^^^^ 
weather may be. expeSted«^- ' 
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If the cloud that melts is greatly rarefied^ and Its 
■particles, in falling, meet an air moderately warm» 
thefe drops will be fo fmall, that they will not com- 
pofe rain, but rime only. 

£>€W is produced from a quantity of particles of 
water extremely fubtile, that float about in a calm 
and ferene air in form of vapours, which, being 
condenfed by the coldnefs of the night, lofe by de- 
grees their agitation, and many uniting together^ 
fall in the morning in fmall ifivifible particles, like 
an extremley fine and delicate rain^ which continues 
but a (hort time, and is feen in drops of water like 
pearls upon leaves and herbs. 

Snow is produced thus* In winter the regions^ 
of the air are intenfely cold, and the clouds find* 
ing this great cold on every fid^' quickly pafs from 
that ftatc of iiondenfation, which might reduce them 
to rain, into that which is able to reduce them to- 
ice ; fo that in winter, as foon as the clouds begin 
to change into very fine drops of water, each of 
thefe fmall particles freeze, and touching each other^ 
form flakes of fnow. 

The fmall intervals that the flakes leave between 
them, like fo many pores, filled whiva fubtile air^. 
are. the caufe of their Ughtnefs. 

The fnow i^ white ^ becaufe the fmall particles of 
ice, which cotnpofe thofe flakes^ being hard,, fdid^, 

tranf- 
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trtnrparent> and difFerently arranged, refleft to us 
the light from all parts. 

Hail is formed, when the parts of a cloud, be- 
ginning to fall, meet in their defcent a very cold 
air, which freezes them ; and thefe fmall bits of 
ice are very near the figure and fize that the drops 
of water would have been, had they fallen. 



CHAP. CIX. 

OF THE SEVEN COLOURS, AND THE RAINBOW. 

iHERE are no more than feven primary ^ or 
original colours, namely, redy orange^ yellow^ 
greeftf Hue, indigo, and violet. All the other co- 
lours are compofed of fome of thefe primary ones. 

The difference of colours is owing to the different 
refrangibility of the rays of light, which produce 
them. By the refrartgibility of the rays of light, I 
mean their tendency to be turned out of a ftraight 
line, or to be rendered crooked, in paffing through 
any madium. The leaft refrangible rays are thbfe 
that produce red ; and the moft refrangible, are 
tbofe that produce violet. All the intermediate rays 

produce 
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produce the intermediate colours in the order above- 
mentioned. 

If the rays of the fun were not of different colours^ 
there would be only me colour in the world ; for the 
colours are in the rays of h'ght, and not in the bodies 
that are dyed with them. That this opinion is well 
founded, we may be convinced by obferving, that 
all bodies are of the fame hue in the dark. Per- 
haps it may be faid, if it be abfolutely dark, we 
cannot fee at all. True. But there fure may be 
fomething between an obfcure light and abiblute 
darknefs, juft fuiScient to ihew us^.that a man has 
got a great coat upon his back, though we cannot 
tell for certain, of what colour it is. 

Black and white are not original colours. White 
is a mixture of all the primary colours ; and black 
is a privation of them all, or no colour at all. 

The /m, or rainbow^ is a beautiful arch in the 
heavens, ornamented with all the primary colours^ 
It is only feen when the fpedator turns his back 
to the fun, and when it rains on the oppofite fide. 

Its beautiful colours ftruck antiquity with amaze- 
ment. To the philofophers Pliny and Plutarch, it 
appeared as an objc6l which we might admire, but 
could never explain. — The priefts always preferred 
the wood, on which the rainbow had appeared te 
xcft, for their facrifices, vainly fuppofing that this 

wood 
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wocxlhad a -perfume peculiarly agreeable to their 
deities. 

According to Sir liaac Newton's theory, the raia- 
bow is formed by the rays of the fun being refraded 
by the drops of falling rain or mift, and ^enee rc- 
fk&oA to the fpcdator's eye. 

All the colours of ^le rainbow may be produced 
by making the rays of the fun pafs through A 
prifm. 

Raipbows fometimes appear by night in the 
ipioonihine. The lunar rainbow is formed exadly 
in ilie fame manner as the folar, by the bri^ 
beams of the moon ftriking upon the bofom of a 
fliower. 

A lucid ring, called an hab, is fometimes feen 
ijiffiifed round the moon. As this always appear^ 
in a rimy or frofty feafon, we may fuppofe it oc- 
cafioned by the refra&ion of light on the frozen 
particles df the air. 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. ex. 

OF THi KING,; AND BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 

THE fupreroc: executing power of Great BrU 
tain^nd Irelandy is ife&ed by our conftitu- 
tio{i in a iingle perfon, king or queen ; for it i8 
indifferent to which fex the crown defcends. The 
j>erfon intitkd to it, whether male or female, is 
immediately injtcuftdd with all thc^nfigns, rights, 
and prerpgaftives .of fovereign power. 

The grand fiindamemtal maxim, upon which the 
right of fucccffion to the throne of thefe kingdoms 
(kpends, is>; <^ That the crown, by comiAon law 
and coeftitutional cuik)m, is hereditary ; and this in 
a manner peculiar to itfelf ; but that the right of in- 
heritahce may from time to time be changed, or 
limited by 9i& of parliament :" under whidi limita- 
tions, the crown ftiU continues^ hereditary. 

That the young reader may enter more clearly in<^ 
to the deduction of the royal fucceflioni by its being 
transferred frcMii the houfe of Tudor to that of 
&uart^ it may be proper to inform him, that on 
die death of queen Elizabeth, widiout iifiie, it be* 
camd neceflary to recur to the other iiliieof her 
grandfather Henry VIL by Elizabeth of York his 
) __ queen ; 
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queen ; wholb etdeft daughter Margaret, having 
married James IV. king of Scotland, king James 
|hc. Sixth of Scotland, and of England the Firft, 
was the lineal defcendant from that alliance. So 
that in his perfon, as clearly as in Henry VIII. 
centred all the claims of the different competitors, 
from the Korman invafion downwaiU ; ht being 
indifputahiy the lineal hcrr of William I. And, 
«rhat is ftill more remarkj^le, in his perfon alfo 
centred the right of the Saxon nionarchs^ which had 
be^n fufpended from the Norman invailon till his 
acceffion. For Margaret, the filler of Edgar Athc- 
ling, daughter of Edward the Outlaw,. and grand- 
daughter of kingiEdmund Ironfide, was the perfon 
in whom the hereditary right of th^ Saxon kings, 
fuppofing it not a^Iiihed by the conqueft, refided. 
She married Mali^hn III. king of Scotland; and 
Henry II. by a defcent from Matilda their dtfi^h- 
tet, is gerwrally called the reftorer of the Saxon 
line. But it muft be remembered, that Malcolm, 
by his Saxon queen, had fons as wdi as daughters ; 
and that the royal family of Scotland, fh)mthat 
iime downward, were the offspring of Malcdm and 
Margaret.^ Of this royal faxtlily king James I.: was 
the dice£L' and lineal defcendant; and therefore 
united in his perfon every poffiW^ claim by here- 
ditary right to the Engliih as w^U as Scottiih throne, 

being 
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being the heir both of £gbcrt and William th^ 
Norman. 

At the revolution in i688f, the convention of 
cftates, ,or reprefentative body of tlie nation, de- 
clared that the mifconduft of king. James IL 
amounted to an abdication of the government, and 
that the throne vf^as thereby vacant. 

In confequence of thia vacancy, and from a re«^ 
gard to the ancient line, the convention appointed 
the next proteftant heirs of the blood royal of king 
Charles I. to fill the vacant throne, in thel old or- 
der of focceffion ; with a temporary exception, or 
preference, to the perfon of William III. 

On the impending failure of the proteftant line 
of king Charles I. (whereby the throne might again 
have become vacant) the king and parliament ex- 
tended the fettlemcnt of the crown to the proteftant 
line of king James I. viz. to the princefs Sophia 
of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being pro- 
teftants ; and flie is now the common ftock, from 
whom the heirs of the crown muft defcend. 

The true ground and principle, upon which the 
revoIutioA proceeded, was entirely a new cafe in 
politics, which had never before happened in our 
hiftory ; the abdication of the reigning monarch, 
and the vacancy of the throne thereupon. It was 
not a new limitation of the crown, by the king 
N and 
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and both hpufes of parliament. It was the aft of 
the nation alone, upon a convidlion that there was 
no^ king in being. For in a full aflcmbly of the 
Tords and commons, met in convention, upon ^e 
fuppofition of this vacancy, both houfes came to 
this refolution; ** That king James II. having 
endeavoured to fubvert the conftitution of the king- 
dom, by breaking the. original cojitraft between 
iing and people ; and by the advice of Jefuits, and 
other wicked perfons, having violated the funda- 
mental law^s, and having withdrawn himfelf out of 
this kingdom, has abdicated the government, and 
that the throne is thereby vacant.'** Thus ended at 
Ctficc^ by this fudden and unexpedled revolution^ 
tiie old line of fucceffion;" whiclrfrom the Norman 
jnvafion had lafted above 600 years, and from the 
union of the Saxon heptarchy in king Egbert, al- 
moft 900. 

' llhaugh in fomg points the revolution was not Co 
pe'rfeS as might have been wiJhed, yet, from thence 
a new aera commenced, in which the bounds of 
prerogative and liberty have been better defined, 
the principles of government more thoroughly exa- 
mined and underftood, and the rights of the fubjeft 
more explicitly guarded by legal provifions, than 
in any other period of the Englifh hiftory. In 
particular, it is worthy obfervation, that the con- 
vention. 
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ventlon, in this their judgment, avoided with great 
wifdom the extremes, into which the tlieories of 
fome zealous republicans would have led them. 
They held that this mifcondud of king James 
amounted to an endeavour to fubvert the conftitu- 
lion, and not to an adlual fuUverfion, oi total di'f- 
■ folution of the government. They, therefore, very 
" prtidently voted it to amount to no more, than an 
abdication of the government, and a'confequent va- 
cancy of the throne. The government was allow- 
ed to fubfift, though the executive inagiftrate was 
gone; and the kingly ofRce to remain, though 
James w^as no longer king. Thus the conftitution 
was kept entire ; which, upon every found princi- 
ple of government muft other wife have fallen to 
pieces, had fo principal and conftituent a part as 
the royal authority been abolifhed, or even fuf- 
p ended. 

Hence it is eafy to colled, that the title to the 
crown is at prefent hereaitary, though not quite fo 
atfolutely hereditary as formerly ; and the common 
ftock or anceftor, from whona the defcent muft be 
derived, is alfo different. Formerly the common 
ftock was king Egbert ; then William the Con- 
queror i afterwards, in James the Firft's time, the 
two common flocks united, and fo continued till 
ithe vacancy in the throne iti 1688. Now it is the 
N 2 prince fs 
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{>|incers Sophia, in whom the inheritance was yeft- 
cd by the new king and parliament. Formerly the 
defcent was abfolute, and the crown went to the 
next heir without any reftriftion. But now, upon 
the new fettlement, the inheritance is conditional ; 
being limited to fuch defcendants of the princefs 
Sophia, as are proteftant members of the church 
of England, and are married to none put prp- 
teftants. 

In this due medium, confifts the true conftitu- 
tional notion of the right of fucceflion to the im- 
perial crown of thefe kingdoms. Both » the ex- 
tremes, between which it fteers, have been thought 
tO*be deftrudive of thofe ends, for which focieties 
were formed, and are kept oa^foot. Where the 
magiftrate, upon every fucceflion, is eleSed by the 
people, and may, by the exprefs provifion of the 
law, be depofed by his fubjedls, this may found 
like the perfcfiipH of liberty, and look well enough 
when delineated on paper ; but in praAice will be 
ever found extremely difficult. And, on the other 
hand, divine indefeafible hereditary right, wheo 
4:oupled with the dofirine of unlimited paflive obe- 
dieti'c^ is furely, of all conftitutions, the moft 
flavifh and dreadful. But when fuch an here^tary 
right, as our laws have created . and veiled in the 
royal ftock, is clofely interwoven with thofe liber- 

tiesi 
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ties, which are equally the inheritance of thefub- 
je£l, this union will form a conftitution, in theory 
the moft beautiful of any, in pradice the mod ap- 
proved, and, in all probability, will prove in dura- 
tion the moft permanent. 

This conftitution it is the duty of every Britain 
to underftandy to revere, and to defend. 



CHAP. CXL 

ON THE POWER OF THE BRITISH MOl^ARCH. 

rpHE king of Great Britain^ notwithftanding 
'^ the limitation of the power of the crown, it 
<mc of the greateft monarchs reigning over a free 
people. His perfon is facred in the eye of the law^ 
which makes it high treafon fo much as to ima* 
gine, or intend his death. Neither can he, in him- 
felf, be deemed guilty of any crime, the law taking 
no cognifance of his anions, but only in the per* 
fons of his minifters, if they infringe the laws of 
the land. 

As, to his power, it is very great, though he has 

no right to extend his prerogative, beyond the 
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ancient limits^ or the boundaries prefcribed by the 
conftitution. He can make no new laws, norraife 
any fiew taxes^ nor aft in oppofition to any of the 
laws* But he can make wan or peace ; fend and 
receive ambafladors; make treaties of league and 
commerce ; levy armies, and fit out fleets, for the 
defence of his kingdom, the annoyance of his ene- 
mies, or the fupprefl[ion of rebellipns '; grant com- 
millions to his officers, both by fea and land, or 
revoke them at pleafure ; fummon the parliament 
to. meet, and, when met, adjourn, prorogue, or 
dilTolve it ; refufe his affent to any. bill, though it 
has pafled both houfes ; which, confequently, by 
fuch a refufal, has no more force, than if it had 
never been moved. This prerogative, however, 
the kings of England have very feldom ventured to 
exercife* 

He poffefleth alfo the right of chufmg his own 
council ; of nominating all the great officers of ftate, 
of the houfhold, and of the church ; and, in fine^ 
is the fountain of honour, from whom all degrees 
of nobility and knighthood are derived. Such is 
the dignity and power of a king of Great Britain. * 
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CHAP. CXII. 

OF THE PARLIAMENT. 

"PARLIAMENTS, or general councils, in fome 
Ihape, are of as high antiquity as the Saxon 
government in this ifland, and coeval with the 
kingdom itfelf. Blackftone, in his valuable Com- 
mentaries, fays, ^* It is generally agreed, that, in 
the main, the conftitution of parliament, as it now 
Hands, vv^as marked out lb long ago as the 17th 
year of the reign of king John, A. D. 1215. In 
the Great Charter^ granted by that prince, he pro- 
mifes to fummon all archbifhops, bifhops, abbots, 
lords, and greater barons, perfonally ; and all other 
tenants, under the crovrn, by the (herifF and bailiffs, 
to meet at a certain place, writhin forty days notice, 
to aflefs aids and fupplies when neceflary. And * 
this conftitution hath fubfifted, in fad, at leaft 
from the year 1266, in the reign of Henry IIL 
There are ftill extant writs of that date to fummon 
knights, citizens, and burgefles to parliament." 

The parliament is aflembled by the king*s writs, 

and its fitting muft not be intermitted above three 

years. Its conftituent parts are, the king, fitting 

there in his royal political capacity, and the three 

N 4 eftates 
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eftates of the realm ; the lords fpiritual, the lords 
temporal (who fit together with the king in one 
houfe), and the commons, who fit by themfelves 
in another. The king and thefe three cftates, to- 
gether, form the great corporation or body politic 
of the kingdom, of which the king is faid to be 
caputf prsmipiumj tx finis. For, upon their com*, 
ing together, the king meets them, either in per-* 
fon, or by reprefentation, without which there can 
be no beginning of a parliament ; and he alone has 
the power of diflblving them* 

It is highly neceffary for prcferving the balance 
of the conftitiition, that the executive power ihoold 
be a branch, tho«|^ not the whole, of the legifla* 
tore. The crown cannot begin of itfelf any alte- 
rations in the prefent eftablifljed law \ but it majr 
approve or difapprove of the alterations fuggefted 
and confented to by the two houfes. The legi{]a-> 
tivefy therefore, cannot abridge the executive power 
of any rights, which it now has by law, without 
its own confent. The law muft perpetually (land, 
as it now is, unlefs all the powers will agree to 
alter it. 

In this confifl? the true excellence of the Englifh 
government, that all the parts of it form a mutual 
check upon each other. In the legiflature, the peo- 
ple are a check upon the nobility^ aiid the nobility 

9 check 
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a check up(^ the people, by the mutual privilege 
of rejcding, what the other has refolved; white 
the king is a check upoja both. This preferves the 
executive power from encroachments* 



C H A P. CXJIL 

OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS^ 

nPHE lords fpiritual confift of two archbiffiops, 
"*" and twenty.four bifhops. The lords tempd- 
ral confift of all the peers of the realm ; the bifhopa 
not beingy in ftrifinefs, held to be fuch, but mere« 
}y lords of parliament. Some of the peers fit by 
defcent, as do all ancient peers ; fome by creation, ' 
as do all the new made ones: others, fince the 
union with Scotland, by eleftron, which is the cafe 
of the fixteen peers, who reprefent the body of the 
Scottifh nobility. The number of peers is indefi \ 
nite, and may be increafed at will by the power of 
tiie crown. 

A body of nobility is more peculiarly neceflkry 

in our mixed conftitutiori, in order to fupport the 

rights both of the crown and of the people ; by 

forming a barrier to withftandtheenci^achment$ 
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of both. It creates ^ prererves that gradual Code 
of dignity, which proceeds from the peafant to .the 
prince ; riiiBg like a pyramid from a broad founda- 
tion, tod dimini&ing tb^ a point as it rifes. The 
nobility therefore are the pijlars, which are reared 
from among the people, more immediately to fup- 
port the throne ; and if that falls, they mud alfo 
be buried under its ruins. Accordingly, when 
Charles I. was put to death, the commons, having 
determined to extirpate monarchy, alfo voted the 
houfe of lords to be ufelefs and dangerous. 



C H A P. CXIV. 

of THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

T^HE conunons confift of all foch men of aay 
•*• property in the kingdom, as have not feats in 
th^ houfe of lords ; every one of whom has a voice 
in parliament, cither perfonally, or by. his rcpre-^- 
fentatives* 

This, however, muft be underftood with fome 
limitation. Thofe who are poflefled of eftates in 
land, 'though to the value of only forty fiiWngs per 

annum. 
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annum, have a ri^t to vote ftw members qf par- 
liament ; as have mod of the members of corpora- 
. tions and b<y.oughs. But there are very large trading 
towns and populous places, which fend no members 
to parliament ; and of thofe towns which do fend 
membeij, great numbers of tte inhabitants have no 
votes. Many thoufand perfons of great perfonal 
property, have, therefore, no repreientatives^ In- 
deed, the inequality and defeftivenefs of the reprc- 
fentation, has been judly confidered as one of the 
greateft imperfedions in the Englifli conftltution. 
The duration of parliaments, being extended to 
feven years, has been confidered in the fame light. 

In a free ftate, every man, who is fuppbfed a 
free agent, ought to be, in'fome meafure, his own 
governor ; and therefore, a branch at lead of the 
legiflative power (hould refide in the whole body of 
the people. In fo large a ftate as ours, it is very 
wifely contrived, that the people (hould do that by 
their reprefentatives, which it is irnpradicable ta 
perform in perfon. The counties are therefore re- 
prefented by knights, elefted by the proprietors of 
lands^ The cities and boroughs are reprefented by 
citizens and burgeffes, chofen by the mercantile 
part, or fupp^ fed trading intereft of the nation. : 

The number of Englifh reprefentatives is 513, 

and of Scotch 45 , in all 558*^ And every mem- 

N 6 ber. 
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httf thou^ chofen by one particular diftrid^ w^en 
eleQedand roturned, ferves for die whcdc realm* 
Tor the end of his coming thither is not particular^ 
but general ; not merely to ferve his conftituentSy 
but alfo the commonwealth, and to adrife his ma«- 
jefty, as appears from the writ of funmiops. 

The following oath/- called the briiery oathy t9 
admintftered to every perfon before they poH. 
«< I ■ do fwear (or being (Mie of the jpcople 

called Quakers, do folemnly affirm) I have not re- 
ceived or had, by myfelf, l>r any periim whatfoever 
in tnift f^r me, or for my ufe and ben^, diiedly 
or indireftly, any fum or fums of money, office, 
{>Iace or employment, gift or reward, or any pro- 
mife or fecurity for any money, office, or cm* 
ployment, or gift, in order to give my vote at tins 
clcttion ; and Aat I have not before been polled 
at this eledion. So help me God." 
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CHAP CXV^ 

OF TUB POW£lt OF Pil^KLIAMENT. 

npHE power of parUament is fo tranfcendent 
•*" and abfolute, that it cannpt be confined, either 
for cau&s or perfons, within any bounds. It hath 
fovere^ and uncontronlable authority in making,, 
confirming, enlarging, reftraining,. abrogating, re- 
pealing, reviving^ and expounding laws, concern* 
ing matters of all poffible denominations, eccle*-^ 
fiaftical or temporal, civil, mtUtary,. maritime, or 
criminaU That abfolute defpotic power, which 
muft in all governments refide fomewhere,, is here 
entrufted, by the Britifli conftitution,. All mifchiefs 
and grievances, operations and remedies, that tranC- 
eend the ordinary courfe of the laws, are withia 
the reach of this extraordinary tribunal. 

It can regulate or aew model the fucccflion to 
the crown ; as was done in the reigp of Henry VIII j 
and William III. It can alter the eftabliflied re- 
ligion of the land ; as was done in a variety of in* 
ftances, in the reign of king Henry VIII. and bis 
three children, Edward VI. Mary, and Elizabeth. 
It can change and create afreih ev^ the conftitu* 
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tion of the kingdom, and of parlisunenti^diemlelves ; 
ais was done by the aft of union, and the fcveral 
ftatutes for triennial and feptennial eledions. It can, 
in fliort, do every thing that is not naturally im* 
poflible ; and therefore fomc have not fcnipled to 
call its power by a figure rather bold, the mmifo^ 
fence of parliament. 

But then their power, however great^ is gives 
them in truft, and therefore ought to be employed 
according to the rules of juftice, and for the pro- 
motion of the general welfare of the people And 
it is a matter mod eflential to the liberties of the 
kingdom, that fuch members be delegated to this 
important truft, as are m oft eminent for their pro- 
bity, their fortitude, and their knowledge ; for it 
was a known apophthegm of the great lord treafurer 
Burleigh, '* that England could never be ruined 
but by a parliament." And, as Sir Matthew Hale 
obferves, ** this being the higheft and greateft court,, 
over which none other can have juriTdidion in the 
kingdom, if by any means a mifgovemment flioukl 
any way fall upon it, the fubjedls of this kingdom 
are left without all manner of legal remedy." 

In order to prevent the mifchiefs that might arife^ 
by placing this extcnfivc authority in hands that are 
cither incapable,, or elfe improper to manage it, it 
is provided^ that jio one fhail fit or vote in, either 
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houfcof parliament y unlefs he be twenty-one year* 
of age. To prevent innovations in religion and 
government, it is enacted, ,that no member ihall 
vote or fit in either houfe, till he hath, in the pre- 
iencc of the houfe, taken the oaths of allegiance, 
fupremacy, and abjuration. To prevent dangers 
that may arife to the kingdom from foreign attach- 
ttients, connexions or dependencies, it is ena^d, 
that no alien, bom out of the dominions of the 
crown of Great Britain, even though he be natu- 
ralized, fhall be capable of being a member of ei-» 
ther houfe of parliament. 



CHAP. CXVI. 

ON THE PRIVILEGES OP THE MEMBERS. 

QOME of the mod important privileges of the 
^^ members of either houfe are, privilege of fpeech, 
of perfon, of their domeftics, and of their lands and 
goods. As to the firft, privilege of fpeech, it is 
declared by a ftatute of William and Mary, as one 
of the liberties of the people, " that the freedom 
of Ijpeech, and debates, aiui proceedings in parlia- 
ment 
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mcnt, ought not to be impeached of qq^ooe^ itf 
any court or place oi^t of parliament." 

This freedom of (jpeech is particularly demanded 
of the king in perfon, by the fpeaker of the boufe 
of commons, at the opening of every new par* 
Hament. 

To aflanit by violence a member of either honte, 
or his menial fervants, is a high contempt of par<^ 
Gamenty and punifhed with great ieverity* 

Till lately^ all members were exempted firons 
legal arreftsy and feizures by procefs from the c<uiits^ 
• of law. No entry could be made on their lands ;. 
their goods conid not be d^bained or feized ; nor 
could they be taken into cuftody^ without a breach 
€>f the privileges of parliament.. 

This exemption, however, from arrefts for law- 
ful debts, was always co^fidered by the public as a 
grievance. The lords and commons,, therefore^ 
generoully relinquiflied ther privU^e by aft of par- 
fiament, in 1770; and members of both houfes* 
may now be fued like odier debtors.. 

The boufe of lords have a right to be attended by 
the judges of .the courts of King's Bench and Com- 
^ mon Pleas, and fuch of the bax»ns of the Exche- 
quer as are of the degree of the coif, or have beeO' 
made ierjeants at law, as likewife by the mafters< 
of the court of Chancery ; for their advice in point 

of 
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of law, and for the greater dignity of their pro*, 
ceedings. 

The fpeaker of the houfe of lords is generally 
the lord chancellor, or lord keeper of the great 
fealy which dignities are commonly veiled in the 
fame perfon. 



CHAP. CXVIL 

PBCULXAR EIGHTS OF TK£ 90USE Of COM- 
UOVB. 

np H E houfe of commons may be properly ftyled 
•* the grand inqueft of Great Britain, impower- 
ed to enquire into all national grievances, in order 
to fee them redreffed. 

The peculiar laws and cuftoms of the houfe of 
commons relate principally to the raHyig of taxes^ 
and the elections of members to ferve in parlia- 
ment. 

With regard to taxes, it is the ancient indif-« 
putable privilege and right of the houfe of com- 
mons, that all grants of fubfidies, or parliamentary 
aids, begin in their houfe, and are firft beftowed by 
them ; though their grants are not effedual to all 
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intents and purpofes, until they have the aflcat of 
the other two branches of the legiflature. 

The general reafon given for this exclufive privi- 
lege of the houfe of. commons is, that the fupplies 
are raifed from the body of the people, and there- 
fore it is proper, that they alone fliould have the 
right of taxing themfelves. And fo reafonably jea- 
lous are the commons of this privilege, that they 
v^rill not fufFer the other houfe to exert any 
power but that of rejeding. They will not per- 
mit the leaft alteration or amendment to be made, 
by the lords, to the mode of taxing the people by 
a money-bill. Under this appellation are included 
all bills by which money is direfied to be raifed 
upon the fubjeft, for any purpofe, or in ^ny (hape 
whatfoever; either for the exigences of govern- 
ment, and coUedled from the kingdom in general, 
as the land-tax ; or for private benefit, and col- 
le£led in any particular diftrift, as by turnpikes, 
parifh-rates, and the like. 

The method of making laws is much the fame 
in. both houfes. In each houfe, the aft of the ma- 
jority binds the whole. ITiis majority is declared by 
votes openly and puhlicly given ; not as at Venice, 
and many other fenatorial affemblies, .privately or 
by ballot. 

C H A P. 
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CHAP. CXVIII 

OF PARLIAMENTARY BILLS. 

TP O bring a bill into the houfe of commonF, if 
-*• the relief fought by it is of a private nature, 
it is firft neceflary to prefer a petition ; which mull 
be prefentcd by a member, and ufually fets forth 
the grievance defired to be remedied. This petiti<)n 
is referred to a committee of members, who exa- 
mine the matter alledged, and accordingly report it 
to the houfe; and then leave is given to bring in 
the bill. • In public matters, the bill is brought in 
upon a motion made to the houfe, without any 
petition. This is read a firft time, and, at a con- 
venient diftance, a fecond time; and after each 
reading, the fpeaker opens to the houfe the fub-* 
ftance of the bill, and puts the queftion, whether it 
fliall proceed any farther. 

. The introduftion of the bill may be originally 
oppofed, as the* bill itfelf may, at either of the 
readings. If the oppofition fucceeds, the bill muft- 
be dropt for that feflion ; and it muft alfo, if op- 
pofed with fuccefs, in any of the fubfequent 
ftages. 

After 
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After the fecond reading, it; is committed, that 
is, referred to a committee, which is either fele£l- 
ed by the houfe, in matters of fmalUimportance ; 
or elfe, if the bill is a matter of great, or national 
confequence, the houfe refolves itfclf into a com- 
mittee of the whole houfe. 

A committee of tlve whole houfe is compofcd of 
every member ; and, to form it, the fpeaker quits 
the chair (another member being appointed chair * 
man), and may fit and debate as a private member* 
In theiie committees, the bill is debated daufe by 
claufe. Amendments are m^de, the blanlgn are 
filled lip, and fometime^ tbe biil i^ entirdy nevj 
il^eUed. 

After it has gope through the c^mviitt^e, die 
c^^r^^in r^orts it to the houfe, with {iich amend* 
ments as the committee have made. The houfe 
then re-confider the whole bill, an^ the queftioa it 
repeatedly put, upon every daufe and amendment* . 

When die houfe have agreed, or difagr^^ed, re* 
fpeding the amendments of the committee, and 
fometimes*a(ibied new amendments of their own, 
the bill is ordered to be engrofled, or written in a 
ftrong grofs hand, om a roll of pardiment, or, if 
jicceliiry, on f^veral rolls fewed together. 

When this is &ni(hed, it is read a third time 
and amendnieats are fometimes then made to it; 
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and, if a new daufe be added, it is done by tacking 
a feparatc'picce of parchment to the bill, which is 
called a rider. The fpeakcr then again opens the 
contents; andt holding it up in his hands, put^ 
the queftion whether the bill (hall pafs. If this be 
agreed to, the title to it is then fettled* 

After this, one of the members is dire^ed to 
carry it to the lords, and defire their concurrence ; 
who,^ attended by feveral more, carries it to the 
bar of the houfe of peers, and there delivers it to 
their fpeaker, who comes down from his woolfack 
to receive it, I^ there pafles through the fame 
forms, as in the ^ther houfe ; and if rejeded, no 
more notice is taken, but it pafles fub JUentio^ to 
prevent unbecoming\hercations. 

But if it Be agreed tiy the lords fend a meflage 
by two matters in chancciy, that they have agreed 
to the fame ; and the bill Veimains with the lords, 
if they have made no amendment to if. But if any 
amendments are made, fuch ame'h4ments are fent 
down with the bill, to receive the concurrence of 
the commons. , If the commons do not agree to 
the amendments, a conference ufually followSj'Hje- 
tween members deputed from each houfe, who, mx 
the moft part, fettle and adjtft the difference. But^ 
if both houfes remain inflexible, the bill is dropped. 
If the conunons agree to the amendments, the bill 

is 
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Is Tent back to the lords by one of the members^ 
with a melTage to acquaint them therewith. 

The fame forms arc obfcrved, when the bill 
begins in the houfe of lords* But when an ad of 
* grace or pardon is pafled, it is firft figned by his 
majefty, and then read once only in each of the 
houfes, without any new engrofling or amendment. 
And when both houfes have done with any bill, it 
is always depofijed in the houfe of peers, to wait 
the royal aflent ; except in the cafe of a money-bill, 
which, after receiving the concurrence of the lords^ 
is fcnt back to the houfe of commons. 

It may not be improper to obftrve, that both in 
the houfes, and in their committees, the flighteft 
cxpreffion; or moft minute alteration, does not pafs, 
till the fpeiikcr, or the chairman, puts the queftion ; 
which, in the houfe of commons, is anfwered by 
aye or no ; and, in the houfe of peers, by contenty 
or not content^ 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. CXIX. 

OF THE ROYAL ASSENT TO BILLS. 

nPHE giving the royal aflent to bills is a matter 
of great form. When the king is to pafs bills 
in perfon, he appears on his throne in the houfe of 
peers, in his royal robes, with the crown on his 
head, arid attended by his great officers of ftate, and 
heralds. A feat on the right hand of the throne, 
where tbe princes of Scotland, when peers of Engr 
land, formerly fat, is referved for the prince of 
Wales. The other princes of the blood fit on the 
left hand of the king; and the chancellor, on a 
clofe bench, removed a little backwards. The 
vifcounts and temporal barons, or lords, face tKe 
throne, on benches, or wool-packs, covered with 
red cloth or baize. The bifliops are feated on a 
bench, wliieh runs along the houfe to the bar on 
the right hand of tlie throne. The dukes and earls 
fit on the left. • 

The chancellor and judges, on ordinary days, 
fit upon wool-packs between th« barons and the 
throne. The common opinion is, that the houfe 
fitting on wool is fymbolical of wool being former- 
ly the ftaple commodity of the kingdom. Many 

of 
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of t1ie peers, on folemn occafions, appear in their 
parliaiTientary robes* Noae of the commons have 
any robes^ excepting the fpeaker, who wears a long 
black filk gown ; and when he appears before the 
king it is trinmied^ with gold. 

The royal aflent may be given two ways. I. In 
perfon ; when the king fends for the honfe of com- 
mons to the houfe of peers. The fpeaker carries 
up the money-bills in his han^ ; and, in deliver- 
ing them, he addeffes his majefty in a folemn fpeechi 
in which he feldom fails to extol the generofity and 
loyalty of the commonis, and to tell his majefty 
how-neceflary it is to be frugal of the public money. 
It is upon this ociafion, that the commons of Great 
Britain appear in their higbeft luftre. 

The titles of bills that haye paflecj both houfes 
are read ; and the king's anfwer is declared by the 
clerk of the parliament in Norman French. If the 
king confents to a public bill, the clerk ufually 
declares, 'If roy le veutj " the king wills it fo to be ;** 
if to a private bill, Joit fait comme il eft dejiriy " be 
it as it is defired." If the king refufes his aflent, it 
is in the gentle language of U roy s'avi/era, ** the 
king will advife upon it.** 

2. By a ftatute (3" Henry VIII. the king may 
give his aifent by letters patent, under his great feal^ 
figned with his hand, and notified, in his abfence, 

to 
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to both houfes aflemblcd together in the high hoiifc, 
by commifHoners confifting of certain peers, named 
in the letters. Ami, when the bill has received the " 
royal aflent in cither of thefe ways, it Is then, and 
not before, a flatute or a<ft of parliament. 

An aft of parfiament thus made, is the exercifir 
of the higheft authority, that this kingdom acknow^ 
ledger upon earth. It has power to bind every 
iubjeft in tjie land, and evpn the king himfelf- It 
cannot be altered, amended, difpenfed with, fuH- 
yendcd, pr repealed, but in the ftime forms, and 
by the fame authority of parliament ; fbr it is ft 
'maxim in law^ that it requireis the fsune ftrcngth to 
diSblvc, as k^ create an obligation. * ' 



C HAP, CXX- . 

t>t THE PRIVV-COUNCIt. 

THE king of Great Britain^ befides Tiis high 
cburt of parliamefit, has fubordinate ofHcei^ 
and mlnlfters to affift him, who are i^efponfiblc for 
theiV advice and coridufi. ►They are made by the 
king's nortiiriation/ withoot dtW'ptlttat or granf ; 
" • • O and 
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wd on takiiig the ncceflary oath^, they become ina- 
mcdiately j)rivy*counfeUors, during the life bf the 
king that chufcs them ; but lubjed to removal at 
hil direiaion. 

The duty of a przvy-counfellor appears from the . 
oath of office, which coijfifts , of feven articles : 
I. To.advife th^ kiflig accordii^ to the beft of his 
cunning and difcretion. 2, To a^vife for the king's 
honour and the good, of the public, without par- 
tiality through, affeftion, love, need, doubts, or 
tdrpuL 3, To kipep iht kill's counfel %:rct, 
4. ToasTQidcprn^ticin, ' 5* ToJ^pandtftreQgthen 
the ^)(^crutiox> of whs^ ftialUie there refblved. 6^ To 
withftand all pexjSpns wi^o would, attempt the con- 
trary. And laftly, to obfervc, in general* all that 
a good zifkil triK connfellor ought to do for his fo- 
vereign lord^ ....*£«». >... 

Among the privy-counfcllors, the two fecretaries 
of (late are more oflScially fo tl^an the others, as 
they are entrufted with the king's fignct, and arc 
iuppofed to advife him in afts of government, 
which may not be proper to te communicated even 
to A privy-CQunfeJ^pjf ; fueh as giving orikft^ i^k- 
cW. expeditions^ correfpondence with./pies/ • or 
Qthex agents,, (e^u^ing t^aitws, am^^the like. - 
^ The office, of fccMtary of ftate 151 at p^efent di- 
vided \nta aXc^uUieqi and a northern department. 
. The 
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The fourthern «ontains France, Spain, Porttiga!, 
Italy, the Swifs Cantons, ConftantJnople, and, in 
fhort, all the ftates in the fouthem parts. The 
northern comprehends the different ftateg of Ger- 
many, Pruffi-», Poland, Ruffia, Sweden, Denmark^. 
Holland, Flanders, and the Hanfeatic towns. 

The capital affairs of government, which were 
formerly intrufted- with the fecretaries of ftafe, arc - 
now tranfafted by a committee of .the privy-coun- 
cil, commonly called a cabinet-council. ITiis ca- 
binet generally confifts of a fcfeft number of nii- 
nifters a^d noblemen, accofdii^ to the ^ng^s opi- 
ijion of their integrity and abilities, or attachment 
to the viev\ s of the court, .fittt, tk^Uj^ its optOL* 
tioti& are powerful and extenfive^ a cabioet^council 

. is not clTential to t^ conftitution i>f England. 

This obfervation naturally leads me to mention 
the pcrfon, who is fa well known by the name of 

•. the -fir/i mbiifter ; a term unknown to the Englifli 
conilitutioii, though the. office is^ perbdps, necef* 
fary. The conftkdtion points out the lord hi^ 
chancellor as miniftor ; \>\xX the affairs of his own 
court give him fii^cient employment. Wheh the 
office of the firfl lord of the treafury^ is^mt«d with 
that of chanceibr of the exchequer, in.tte fttme 
per&n, he is conlidered as firrft ftiinijfter. But though 
O a • • it 
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it is noofficCff yet there is a refpphfibility annexed 
40 the Ctuaticwp, which rex^ders it a poll af diflScuhy 
jMdaogc^r. 



^,, CHAP- C^XI. 

OF TM2 GREArT OPriCERS OF THE CROWN. 

if SHALL now take a ihort rwiew of ihe mnc 
"*• .go(at.officecs o£ the crowi^ who by tbeir |)ofts 

4t«ke f^MS «ext to the princes of the r^al family 

-Mid ^ -t^Wtpsimates. 

;. . Tbe.£i(t sts. tbe /?n/ high JUu/ard of En^and. 
This is itn i>ffice M/^ty aticienty and formerly was 

Jiere^&lary, -or at le4l for life. But now it is ex- 

^rafed only occafioi^ally.; ithat is, at a coronation, 
or when it us oecelTaJ^'Ao Jh as judge on a peer or 
pecrefsy tried fpr a capilal offence. In coronati- 
ons, it is held, for. Uiat^iay only, by iome hig|i no- 
bkman* In ca(es,of trial, itjs ^Xerdfcd generally 
by the lord ^:haaoellor, or iord keeper ; whofe cera- 
miifion, as high ftew^» ends with the trial, by^ 
>r^king his white rod, the badg^ •f his ofEce. 

The./^ ^ig^ cbw^IiT prefides in the court of 
.dunceryi to moderate the feverities of the law, in 

all 
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^ cafes where the property of the fftbje^ is>con-^ 
celled ; and he is to determine accdniing to thtf 
diftates of equity and reafon. He is an oflker of 
the greateft we-ght and power of any now fubfifting; 
in the kitigdom, and is fuperibr in precedency to 
every temporal lord. 

The poft of hrd high treafurer has of late beez^ 
vefted in a commiflion, confifting of five perfohs, 
wfeo are called lords of the treafury ; but the iirft 
conmiiffioner is^fuppofed to pofTefs the powtr ot 
lord high treafurer. He has the management aftd^ 
chai^ of all the fcvemies of th* cmwn kepi in die 
l^xcheqtier ; as alfo the letting of the leafes of al^ 
GYOwn-lands, and the gift of ati phces belonging; 
to the cuftonfis in the fevers^ portr of the kingdom. 
From this fliort view of his office, its importance 
may eafily be underftoodv He has, in faft, the: 
public finances in his bands, befides the.di%ofal of. 
^ fo gre^ a number of luorative places, that a cata-f. 
logjue of them would fill many pages« 

The lord pr^Jident of the cmncH was an oflScer for- 
merly of great power, and has precedence next 
after the lord chancellor, and lord treafurer. His 
duty is to propofe all the bufmefs tranfadked at Ae 
council-board, and to report to the king, when his 
majefty is not prefent, all its debates and proceed- 
ings. 

O 3 The 
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The office of hriS pritfy-feal coxidfis m his putting 
the king's feal to all charters, grants, and the like, 
which are figned by the king, in Order to their pafling 
the great feal. 

' The office of hrd great ehambtrlain of England ir 
hereditary to the duke of Ancafter'4 family. He 
attends the king's perfon, on his coronation, to 
drefs him. He has likewrfe charge of Ac houfc ©f 
lords, during the fitting of parliament ; and of "fitting 
up Weftminder-hall for Coronlitionai or tritls of 
peers. 

The.office of hfd^htgh c^nftaMe has been difufed, 
fince the attainder and execution of "Stafford duke 
of Buckingham, in the year 1531 ; but it is^odra- 
fionally revived for a coronation. 

The duke of Norfolk is hereditary earJmarfbal of 
England. He regulates all points of precccfency, 
according to the archives kept in the herald*s ©ffice,- 
whidi is entirely within his jurifdiiHon. He direds ' 
all folemn proceflions, coronations, proclamations, 
general mournings, and the like. Before England 
became fo commercial a country, as it has been for 
a hundred years paft, this office required great abi- 
lities, learning, and knowledge of the Englifh hif- 
tory, for its difcharge. In time of war, he was 
judge of army-caufes, and decided according to the 
principles of the civil law. If the caufc did not 

admit 
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admit of fuch decifion, it was left to a perfonal 
combat, which was attended with a great variety 
©f ceremonies y the arrangement of which, even to 
the fmalleft trifle, fell within the marfliars pro- 
vince. 

The office of lord high admiral of England is now 
hejd by commiflion, and is equal in importance to 
any of the preceding, efpecially fiiice the growth 
of the Britifh naval power. The I ait lordhi^h ad- 
miral was, George 4>rince of Denmark, and huf- 
band to queen Anne, The Englifh admiralty is a 
board of direilions as well as execution, and is in 
its proceeding independent of the crown itfelf* 
All trials upon life and death, in maritime aiFairs^ 
are appointed and held under a commiflion imme« 
diately ifiuing from that board, and the members 
muft fign even the death warrants for execution. 
But it may be eafily conceived, that, as they are 
Tcmpveable at pleafure, they do nothing that can 
clafli with the prerogative of the crown, and con* 
forniv themfelves to fhe direftions they receive from 
his majefty. The board of admiralty regulates the 
whole naval force of the realm, and name? all their 
officers, or confirms them when named ; fo that 
its jurifdidlion is very extenfive. 

O 4 CHAP.. 
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C HAP. XiXXlh : 

ON TUu eotrRts ar law. 

THE court (f chancery^ which Is the c^yrt, of 
equity, is next in dignity to the high court 
of pa|-liament^ and is defigned. to relieve th^fubjecS 
againft frauds, breaches of truft, and other oppxef- 
fions> and to mitigate the rigour of the law. The 
lord high cJ^ancellor fits as fole judge, and in hit 
^ibfcnce, the mafter of the rolls. 
. The Kind's Bench is fo called, from the kings of 
England fometimes fitting there in perfon^ or be- 
caufe all matters determinable by common law, be- 
tween the king and his fubjefts are there tried, ex- 
cept iuch aflfiairs as properly belong tp the court of 
exchequer. This Qourt is likewife a kind of check 
upon all the inferior courts. Here pre fide four 
judges, the firft of whom is ftyled lord chief juf- 
tice of the king's bench, or, by way of eminence, 
lord chief jultice of England, to exprefs the great 
extent of his jurifdlftion over the kingdom. The 
other three judges are called julliccs, or judges of 
the king's bench. 

■ The 
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The court of Common Pleas takes cognizance of 
all civil a£lions. depending between fubje^ and fub- 
jeft. The firft juc^ of tWs court i$ ftyled lord 
chief jufUce of the Common Fleas ; and befides 
him, there are three other jiidges. None biit fer- 
jeants at Jaw are allowed to plead here. 

The rw/r/ of Exchequer was inftituted for manag- 
ing the* revenues of the crown, and has a power of 
judging both according to law and according to 
equity^ In the proceedings according to law, the 
lord chief baron of the Exchequer, and three other 
barons prefide as judges. They are ftyled barony^ 
becaufe formerly none, but barons of the realm, 
were allowed to be judges of this court. WJieii 
this court proceeds according to equity, then th$ 
lord treafurer and the chancellor of the Exchequer 
prefide, aflifteJ by the other barons. All matters; 
touching the king's treafury, revenue, cuftoms, and 
fines, are here tried and determined. , , 

Befides thefe, there are courts of con(cIence fet^ 
tied in many parts pf England, for the relief of 
the poor, in the recovery of payment of final! - 
debts, not ^XQceding forty Jhillings. 



O s CH A K 
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CHAP. CXXIII. 

OF THE SHERIFFS, AND eTHER OFFICERS, 

TTOR putting the \wws cffeflually in execution, 
^ ahi^-fheriff is annually appointed for every 
county by the king, -Vfhcffe office is both minifte- 
rial and judicial. He executes the king's mandat^^ 
and all writs direftedto him out of the king's co^tt 
of jiiftice. He impannels juries, brings caufes and 
inalefa&ors to trial, and ftes fentence, both in civil 
Bind criminal aifairs executed. He attends the judges 
at tha affiles, and guards "them aH the tirtte they 
aire in his county. H^ likewife decides the elec- 
tions of knights of the /hire, and jed^s of the 
qualifications of voters. 

As his office is judicial, he keeps a court, calkd 
the county-court, to hear and determine all dtil 
ctufes in the county, under forty fhiHings. As the 
keeper of the king's peace, both by commoiklaw 
and fpecial comintffion,^ he is the firft man in Ac 
county, and fuperior in Vank to any nobleman in 
it, during his office. ' 

The next officer to tiie fherifF is the jt(fiice of 
peace f feveral of whom are commifficmcd for each 
county. To them is intruAed the power of put- 
ting 
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ting great part of the ftatutc'law in execution^ 
with regard to the highways, the poor, vagrants, 
treafons, felonies, riots, the prefervation of the 
game, and the like. They examine, and commit 
to prifon, all who break or difturb the peace, and 
difquiet the king's {iibje<3s. The jufticc of peace 
ought to be a perfon of great ^ood fenfe and integrity, 
avftd to have foine knowledge of the law. As much 
power is lod^^d in his h^ds,,and as nothing is fa 
inloxtcatii^, without thefe qualifications^ h^ will ' 
be apt to make miilakes, and to ftep beyond liis 
authority. 

Each county has two coroners, who are to enquire, 
•by a jury of neighbours, how, and by whom, any 
perfon came by a violent death, and to enter it on 
record as a plea of *the crown. Another branch 
of his office is to enquire concerning (bipwrecl^, 
and to certify whether wreck or not, and who is 
in pf)^i&on of the goods. 

A conflable is a very ancient and refpeilable of- 
ficer of the peace, under the Englifh conftitution. 
His bufinefs is to keep the peace, in all cafes of 
quarrels and riots. He can imprifon offenders till 
they are brought before a juflice of peace ; and it 
is his duty to execute, within hijs diflrift, every 
warrant that is dire&ed to him from that oiagiAratey 
or a bench of juflices. 

O 6 C H A P- 
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CH A P. CXXIV. 

OF CiTItS ANY) BOROtTGHS. 

nn H E civil government ®f iifiei m^ Biid tA 
**" finaft independent policy af itl^lf; fbi^^vciy 
city hath, by charter from tlic king, a JurifdiAkni 
ivithin itfelf,. to judge in all matters^ civil and cfi^ 
minal ; with this rcftralnt only, that all civil cauf^ 
may be removed from their courts to the higher 
courts at Weftminfter ; and all ©fences tha^are c»v 
pital, are committed to ih© judge of the.affizc 
The government of cities differs according to their 
different charters, immunities, aad conftitutions. 
They are conftituted with a mayor, aldermen and 
burgefles, w^ho, together;, make the corporation of . 
the city, and hold a court of judicature, where th« 
mayor prefides as judge. Some cities are coun- 
ties and chufe their own flieriffs ; and all of thcoi 
have a power of making bye-laws for their own go-^ 
vemment. Some have thought the govel-nment of 
citicsj by ma)K)r, aldermen, apd common*coiinci), 
« is an epitome of the Engli^ govcnoment, bykiiig, 
lords, and commons. 

The 
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The government of incorporated horaugbs is niwch 
after tfie fame manner. In fomc there is a mayor, 
and in others two bailiffs ; all which, during their 
mayoralty or magiftracy, are juftices of the peace 
within their liberties, and confe<jiiently efquires* 

The cinquc-ports are five havens, (formerly ef- 
teemed moft important ones), which lie on the ead 
part df Engird,, towanls France, a$ Dover, Sand* 
wich, Romney, Haftings, , and Hythe, to which 
Winchelfea and Rye have been fince added, with 
fimiiar francbifes in many refpefts. Thefc cinque*? 
ports were endowed with particular privileges bjr 
4>iir ancient kings, upon condition that they ihould 
provide a certain nunober of fliips, at their owrv 
charge, to ferve in the wars for forty days, as oftca 
as they were wanted. 



C H A P. CXXV. 

OF JURIES. 



npIFERE neither is, nor ever was, any conftj- 

^ tution provided with fo many fences, as that 

of England is, for the fecurity of perfonal liberty. 

Every man imprifoned has a right to bijing a wri^t, 

. . before 
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before a judge at \yeftminfl:cr.hall, called his Haieas 
Corpus. If that judge, after confidering the caufc 
of comtxiitment, ihall find that the offence is bail- 
able, the party is immedtately admitted to. bail, till 
be Is condemned or acquitted in a proper court of 
jufttce. 

The rights of individuals arc fo attentively con- 
fidcred, that the fubje<ft may, -mthout the leaft 
^nger, fut his fovereign, or thofe who aft in his 
name, and under his authority. He may do this 
in open court, whcre^the kipg may bexaft, and be 
©bliged to pay damages to his fubjeft. 

If a man is charged with a capital offence, he 
muft not undergo the ignominy of being tried fof 
his life, till the evidences of his guilt are laid be^ 
fore the grand jury of the town or county, in which 
the faft is alledged to be committed, und not with- 
out twelve of them agreeing to a bill of indidment 
againft him. If they do this, he is to ftand a fe- 
cond trial before twelve other men, whofe opinio^ 
is definitive. 

In fome cafes, the prifoaer (who is always fupr 
pofed innocent till there be fufficient proof of his 
guilt) is allowed a copy of his iiK^&m^nt, in (^er 
te help him to make his defence. He is alio fur* 
niihed with his pannel, or lift of thf juiy^ who are 
liis true and proper judges, that he may karn their 

charaAers, 
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charaftcrs, and difcover whether they want abili- 
ties, or whether they are prejudiced againft him. 
He may in open court peremptorily obje£l to twenty 
of the number, and to as many more, as he can 
give reafons for their not being admitted as his 
judges ; till at laft twelve unexceptionable men, the 
neighbours of the party acciifed, or living neat the 
place whwfe the fuppofed faft was committed, are , 
approved of, who take the following oath, " That 
they/hall well and truly try^ and true deliverance mate, 
beti^ren the king and the prijoner^ whom they Jhall have 
in charge y according to the evidence J* By challenging 
the jury, the prifoner prevents all poffibility of bri- 
bery, or the influence of any fuperior power. By 
their living near the place, where the fa£l was 
committed, they are fuppofed to be men whp knew 
the prifoner Vcourfe of life, and the credit of the' 
evidence. 

Thefe are the judges, from whofe fentence the 
prifoner is to expeft life or death. Upon their in- 
tegrity and underftanding the lives of all, who are 
brought into danger, ultimately depend ; and from 
their judgment there lies no appeal. They muft, 
therefore, be all of one mind. After they have 
fully heard the evidence, they are confined without 
meat, drink, or candle, till they are unanimous iiji 
acquitting or condemning the prifoner. 

CHAR 
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CHAP. CXXVI. 

ON THfi TUIAL or MALEFACTORS. 

T^ H E court being met, and the prifoner caUcd 
-^ to the bar, the clerk commands him to hold 
\ip his hand, then charges him with the crime of 
which he is accufed, and aflcs him -whether he is 
gui/iy or not guilty. If the prifbner anfwer guilty y 
the trial is at an end. But if he anfwer not guilty^ 
the court proceeds on the-tri^, even though he may 
before have confefled the faft ; for the law of Eng- 
land takes no «otice of fuch confefBon. Unlefs 
the witnefies, who are upon oath, prove him guilty 
of the crime, the jury muft acquit him ; for they 
arc direSed to bring in their verdid, according to. 
the evidence given in court* 

When the witneffes have given in their evidence, 
and the. prifoner has, by himfelf or his counfel^ 
crofs-examined them, the judge recites to the jury 
the fubftance of the evidence given againft the pri* 
foner, and bids them difcharge their confcience. 
If the matter be very clear, they commonly give 
their verdiS without going out of the court ; and 
the foreman, for himfelf and the reft,, declares the 
perfon guilty ox not guilty^ as it may happen to be» 

But 
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But if any doubt arifes aihong the juiy, and the 
matter requires debate, they all withdraw into a 
room, with a copy of the imfi^m^rt, where they 
are locked up till they unanimoufly agree upon the 
verdiA ; and if any one of the jury fliould die 
during this their coA&neiqenty the prj^foner is ac-* 
quitted. 

When the jury have agreed on the verdi£^, they 
inform the court of it by an officer who waits with- 
out, and thc^u-iibner.isi again brou^to. jJie bar to 
hear his verdi<ft. This is unalterable, except in 
fume doubtful cafes, when the verdid is brought 
in ^cial^ an4:is th^efore to be <(^<9inined by the 
twelve Judges of Englafid.'* 

If the prifonejt be found guilty. Ho is then aCked,^ 
what xcafon he can give^ why fentence of dealh 
fbould not be pafled upon him ? There is now pro* 
perly no benefit of clergy* It^is changed to tranf-, 
portation or burning in the )iand» . Upon a capital 
convidion, the fentence of death, after a funutuuy 
account of the trial, is pronounced on the prifoner^ 
yfi tbefe words : *♦ The law is, that thou fhalt re- 
turn to the place from whence thou cameft, and 
from thence be carried to the pl^e of execution^ 
where thou ihalt be hanged by the neck, till thy 
body be dead^ and the Lord have mercy on thy 
. fouU'*^ 
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foal.** The Oieriff is tlien charged with Ihe exe- 
cution. 

All the prifoners found tioi guUfy by the jury, 
are iininediately acquitted and difcharged> an4 in 
fomc cafes obtain a copy of their indiftment from 
the court, to proceed at la'tr againft their profe- 
cmois» 



CHAP. CJCXVIL 

OF PUKISHMEMTS. 

nPHOUGH the laws of England be cftecmed 
^ n(|ore merciful, MFtth refpefl to ofienders, 
than thc^fe which at pi^fent ful^ft is any other part 
of the known worid ; yet the punifbment of fuch 
as, on their trial, refufed to plead guilty or not 
guilty y was formeriy very cruel. The prif6ner waa 
laid upon his back, naked, on the bare floor. His 
arms and legs were ftretched out with cords, ami 
a confiderable weight of iron was laid upon his ■ 
breaft. He was to be allowed only three morftls. 
of barley bread the firft day, and the next, nothing 
but three draughts of ixich foul water as was nearefl 

to 
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to die prifoiitloor. This was td be alternately his- 
6ict, till he expired. It was feldom neceflary, 
however, to inflifk tbii puniflimerit ; and the cruel 
procefs is now abolifhed. By a late aA of parlia- 
ment, the prifoner's refiifal to plead is to be eon- 
fidered as a coiiviftion, and he is td fuffer the fame 
punifhment, as if he had been tried^ and found 
guilty. 

The law of England includes all capital crimes 
under htgk freujoriy petty treafon, and felony* The 
lirft confifts in plotting, confpiring, or rifmg up 
in arms againft the fovereign, or in counterfeiting 
the coin. The traitor is puniflicd in the following 
manner. After being hanged on a gallows for fome 
minutes, the body is cut down alive, the heart is. 
taken out and expofed for fome minutes, and the 
entrails are burnt. The head is then cut off, and 
the body quartered ; after which, the head is ufu* 
ally fixed on fome confpicuous place. All the cri- 
minars lahds and goods are forfeited ; his wife 
Jofes her dowry, and the children both their eftatcs 
and nobility. 

But though coining of money is adjudged high 
trcafon, the criminal is only hanged. 

Though the fentence paffed upon all traitors is 
the fame, yet with refpeS to perfons of quality, • 
the punifhment is generally altered to beheading, 

A fcaf. 
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A fcafiWdw *e<?ted for that purpofe, op which tht - 
criminal places his head upon a block, and the ex- 
ecutioner ftrikcs it ofFwith an axe, 
. The pMniihment for mtfprijion of high treafon, 
that is, for neglefting or concealing it, is impri- 
ffininent for life, the forfeiture of aU the offender'* 
goodS) and the profits arifing from his lands. 

Petty treafon is when a child kills Jhis father, m 
wife her huA)and, a clergyman his" bifhop, or a 
fcrvant his mafter or miflrefs. This crime is pti«^ 
n^flied by hanging. Women guilty both of this 
crime and of high - treafon, are Tentenced to be 
burnt alive \ but hiftead of fufiering the full rigour 
of the bwy they are ftrangled at the ihike bdTore 
the fire takes hold of them* 

Filmy includes murders, r6bberies> forging notes^ 
biondS| deeds, and the like. Thefe are all puniflied 
h}r hanging ) and murderers are executed within 
tweiity*four hours after fe&tence is pronounced,^ 
and then delivered to the furgeons in order to be 
publicly diirefted. As Sunday, however, is not 
reckoned a day, they are generally tried on Satur- 
>d^y, fo that they obtain a refpitctill Monday. Per- 
fons guilty of robbery, when there are fome alle- 
viating cifcimiftances, are eitiier tranfported, or 
condemned to hard labour in works of public utility, 

opott 
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^he river Thames, &c. for a certain . numjtcr of 

. Manflmghter is the uolawful killing of. a perfon 
without premeditated malice^ but with a preheat 
intent to kill ; as when two, who forn>erly iQeant 
jio harm to each other, quarrd, and the one kiHs 
the other. In this cafe, the criminal is allowed 
ihe benefit t)f ^ his clergy for the firft time, and only 
burnt ki the hand. 

Chance-medley is the accidental killing of a man 
without an evil intent, for which the oiFender is 
aHb to be burnt in the hand, unlefs the oiKendcr 
was doing an unlawful ad ; which lafl circumdance 
make^'the -puniihment death- > 

Shoplifting and receiving gpods knowing them to 
be flolen, ar« pufiiHied with liard labour for a niim- 
hex of years, or burning in the hand. 

Pffjury is puniflied with the pillory anc} impri- 
fonment. Thofe who keep diforderly houfcs arc 
liable to the fame puniihment. 

PeUy-larceny^ or fmall theft, under the value of 
twelve-pence, is puniihed by whipping. 

I^ibellingf ufing falfe weights and meaCures, ^^ 
foi;e{lalling the markets, are <:Qnmionly puniihed 
by ftaoding on the pillory. . , 

Y^jlrihingy fa a$ to drm» Uood in the ktog*s coiut^ 
itie ciinunal is pimiflied with lolipg his /ight-rband. 

For 
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For ftrihng in fVeftminfier-hal}^ while the courts 
of juftic» are fitting, the punifliment is imprifon- 
ment for life> and forfeitbre of. all the ofiender's 
odate. 

DrUtiJtarisy vagabcrnds, and loofe, idle, diforderlj 
perfonfi, are punilhed by being fet in the ftocks^ 
or by paying a fine. 



CHAP. CXXVIIL 

OF EARTHQUAKES AKD ^VOLCANQS. 

A '^earthquake is a fudden mbtion, cauled by 
^^^ the inflammation of feme fulphureous and 
bituminous exhalations, contained in the caverns 
of the earth, not far from' its fiirface. ' In th« 
fouthern countries, earthquakes are very frequent. 

An artificial earthquake may be made thus. Take 
ten or fifteen pounds of fulphur, and as much of 
the filings of iron, and knead them with common 
water ihto the confiftency of a pafte. This being 
buried in the ground, will, in ^ight or ten hours 
time, burd out in flanaes, and caufe the eaith to 
ti^mUc; all roupd, to a confideiable diftaiKe. 

^ There 

t 
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There are many fubterraneous places, from which 
iffue torrents of fmoke'and of flames, rivers of 
melted metals^ and clouds of aihcs and (tones. They 
are called volcanos. The moft famous are; thofe of 
mount Etna in Sicily, Vejuvius in Naples, and Edt^ 
in Iceland. 

In an eruption from the fecond of thefe, the two 
cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum were buried 
by the lava, and lay concealed in that ftate for fe- 
veral ages, till they were lately difcovered. Pliny 
the elder, the famous naturalift, perifhed on the 
'occafion. Pliny the younger, author of the epif- 
tles diat go by his name, has given us an account 
of this cataftrophe, in one of his letters. 

The bowels of thefe burnirig mountains contain 
fulphur, bimmen, and other, inflammable matter, 
the effeds of which are more dreadful than thofe 
of thunder or of ^gunpowder, and they have in all 
ages aftoniihed mankirid, and defolated the earth. 
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CHAP. CXXIX. 

OF THE AUROKA BOREAHS. 

THE aurora borealU is that fliining light, 
which is often feen by night in the heavens, 
and which the vul^r call northern lights, or 
ftreamei-s* 

This phaenomcnon may be the rcfult of certain 
nitrous and fnlphureous vapours, thinly iprearf 
through the atmofphere. above the v:Jouds, where 
they ferment, and taking fire» the explofion of one 
portion kindles the next, and the flafbes fuccecd 
one another, tiJl all the vapour is fet on fire, the 
fbreams whereof feem to converge towards the ze- 
jiith of the fpcftator^ or that poui,t of the heavens, 
which is immediately over his head. 

The northern lights were not much feen in Eng- 
land, till the month of March I7i6, Since that 
time, however, they have beeo, and dill continut 
to be, very frequent. 
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CHAP. CX*X. 

OF THE TIDES. 

AS rivers flow and fwell, fo alfo does the fea, 
.. Like them it tes its oirrcnts^ which agitate 
its waters, and pfefervc them from putrcfedlion. 
That regular motion of the fea, according to 
which it ebbs and flows twice in twenty-four hours; 
is called its tides. 

In its flux, the fea generally rifes forifixhmirS) 
when it rera4ifts> ias: it were, ftifpended, • and in 
cquilibrioj fiar about twelve -minutes. Atthat-trm^ 
it is called A/]fA water*. . : ' • . v 

In its reflux the fear folte for fix hours, when it 
remains, as it vrtte^ in a like stoanner, • fufpeb^ed, 
and in equilibrio, . for about^ twelve niinutes. At 
that time it is called. /*a? wMfisf. • >i 

We are told, that Arrftotle, defpairing td dif- 
cover the true caufe of thcfc woAtleffol appeafancei, 
had the folly, in fpile of his philofophy,'to throw 
himfelf headlong into the fea* » . . . ♦ 

: The iuUs are occafioned by the aftta^lon of the 
mioon. This doftrinc r^msiined in obfcurity, trll thb 
immortal Sir Ifaac Newton explained it byhts 
P great 
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great principle of gravity or attraftion. For haying 
demonftratcd that there is a principle in all bodies, 
within the folar ^ftctn, bjr which they mutually 
draw, or attraft one another, in proportion to their 
diftancc; it follows, that thofe parts 'of the lea» 
which are imtnediately below the moon, muft be 
drawn towards it, and confequently, wherever the 
moon is nearly vertical, the fea will be raifed, 
which occafions the flowing of the tide there. 

A fimilar reafon occafions the flowing of the 
tide in thofe places, where the moon is in tltt nadir, 
and which muft be diametrically oppofite to the 
former. For, in the hemifpherc fartheft from the 
moon, the parts in the nadir being le(s attra^ed by 
her than the other parts which are nearer to her; 
gravitate lefs towards the earih's centre, and confe- 
quently muft be higher than the reft. 
' Thofe parts of the earth, on the contrary, where 
the moon appears on the horizon, or ninety degrees 
diftant fronfi the zenith and nadir, will have low. 
wateri; For, as the waters in the zenith and nadir 
rife at the fame time, the waters in their neigh- 
bourhood will prefs towards thoft places, to main- 
tain the equilibrium. Tp fuppJj the places of 
fhefe, others will moVe . the iame way, and (b on 
.«o the places ninety. degrees diftant fcom the zenith 
and nadirj where the wat^ will be J«weft» 

.. • By 
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By combining this doftrine with the diurnal mo- 
tion oi the earth, already explained, we ihall be 
fcnfible of the reafon why the tides ebb and flow, 
twice in twenty-four hours, in every place on the 
globe. 

The tides arc higher than ordinary twice every 
month, that is, about the times of new and full 
moon, and are called fpring fides. For, at thefe 
times, the ailions of bofh the fun and the moon arc 
united, and draw in the fame ft'raight line, and 
confequently the fea muft be more elevated. At 
the conjuntftion, or when the fun and moon are on 
the fame fide of the earth, they both confpire to 
rai'fe the- waters in the zenith j and confequently in 
the nadir; and at the oppofition, or when the earth 
is between the fun and moon, while one occafioris 
high water in the zenith and nadir, the other does 
the fame. . 

The tides are' lefs than ordinary twice every, 
month, about the firft and laft quarters of the 
inoon, and are called neap tides. In thefe quarters 
the fun raifes the waters where the moon depreflcs 
them, and deprefles where the moon raifes them ; 
fo that the tides are only occafioned by the difference 
by which the zSdon of the •moon, which is neareft 
us, prtvails 5ver that of the fun. 

^^ Thefe 
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• Thefe things would happen »nifi>rmly, were the 
^hok furface of the earth covered with water ; but 
fince there is a muhltude of Mands and continenU, 
which interrupt the natural courfe of the water, a 
variety of appearances are to be met with in diffe- 
rent places, which cannot be explained, without 
regarding, the fitiation of fliores, fhoals, and other 
objefts, which have a fliare in prodircing thenu 

There are frequently ftreams or currents in the 
<x:ean, which fet fliips a great way beypnd tfeir 
intended courfe. There is a tnirrent between Fio^ 
rida and the Bahama Ifland^ which dways runs 
from north to fouth. A current runs conftantly 
from the Atlantic, through the ftraits of Gibriltar, 
into the Mediterranean^ A current fets out of the 
Baltic fea, through the found or ftrait between 
Sweden and Denmark, into the Britiifa channel; 
fa that there arc no tides in the Baltic. 

About fmaU-iilands and head-latlds in the middle 
of the ocean, the tides rife very little ; but in fome 
bays, and about the mouths of rivers, they rife 
from twelve to fifty feet. 

Perhaps it may be faid, that, as a current con- 
ftantly runs from the Atlantic into the Mediterra- 
nean, the waters of the fea ought to ihtreafe. By 
no means. The water extrafted from h in va- 
jkAws, is more thga fufikient to counterbalance the 

influx. 
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iofitix. It has been foupd by calculation, tbat iw. 
a fumrner's day, there may be raifed in vapours, 
from tli^ M;e4it;erranean, 5^80 millions of tuns of 
water. Yet this Tea does not receive, from all its 
uine great rivers, ^bpve 1827 millions of tuns per 
day, which is but one third of what is pxhaufted ia 
icapoprs \ fo that,, were k not for the influx from. 
the Atlantic, the Me4iterranea» would fooi^ be 
lendered dry, . 

The tides flow firom eaftto wejiy for they mpft* 
ncceflarily follow the moon's motion, which ia 
from eaft to weft- 

The cqurfe of the tides, however, is fometiraes 

/«/trr«^/<?i by continents, and' other larg^ tracts o£ 

land. The tide, for inftance, in the Indian ocean, 

being flopped by the eaftern^coaft of Africa, muft 

ncceflarily flow fouth, towards the Capge of Good 

Hope, which having pafled, it ^hen runs northward 

along the northern coaft of Africa, and that of 

Spain, Portugal, and France, till it enters the 

Englifli c)iann.el ; there, meeting the tide from the 

German ocean^ running a contrary way, it is ne- 

ccflarily ftpppect^ and produces a very great fweA 

of water. * 

Thefe twq tides^ thus flowing in oppofite direc- 

l^pnsy and meeting a little irregularly, have fome- 

t^ues. occafioned txvo tldes^^th& one immediatelj^ 

P 3 after 
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after the other, in the river ThameTt ^ich, ihou^ 
proceeding from a natural canfe, and confequentif 
very eafy to be explained, has bceA looked upon as 
a prodigy. 

As to the tide of rivers?, it mnft always flow in 
a dircftion quite the reverie of their natural ftream ; 
ftr the waters of the fea being higher, they muft 
necei&rily flow into them, and make their waters 
flow back| or regurgitate. The tide of the 
Thames, and of all the other rivers on Ac eaftem 
coafl: of Englmid, muft flow weftwafd. The tide 
of the Severn, and of all the other rivers on the 
v^ftem coaft of England^ muft run eaftward ; and 
fo of the reft. 



CHAR CXXXL 

ON THE SALTNESS OF THE SEA. 

CEA- WATER is fait, while that of rivers is 
^ mild, frefli, fweet, and^t for human purpofes. 
Some think that this faltneTs arifes from great beds 
of fait lying at the bottom of the fea. But others 
more rationally fuppofe it is owing to the following 
« caufc. 
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caufe. Salt is one of the original principles of na- 
ture, and is mixed, in greater or Icfs .naiitities, 
ivith moft otbcr bodies. Now ell 4^i\ ers run into 
the fea, and carry fotne fait with them : but no 
rivers run out of it, nor is any water taken from 
It, but either by exhalation or evaporation, but 
chymifts have demonftrably proved, that no fait 
can afcend in either of thefie ways ; and confe- 
quently, that all the fait carried'ihto -the fea, by 
the immenfe number of rivers that ruri into it, re- 
mains behind, and occafion§ its faltnefs. 

That no fah aTcends from the fea, either by ex- 
halation or evaporation, is evident from this, that 
rain-water, which falls from the clouds, and w^ 
originally exhaled from the fea, is; of all kinds of 
water, the fwecteft, pureft, and lighteft, and is 
made th^ 7?£3rift&n/ by which philofophcrs judge of 
s^l other waters* 
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CHA?. CXXXIL 

icXN ELECTRICITY, AND THUNDER AND 
LIGHTNING. 

np H E word ek&rictty is derived from the Greek 
word loD^BXTfov, fignifying amber, which was 
the firft fubftance that was obferved to have the 
property of attraflijog ftraws, and other light bo- 
dies j for this was tlie fimple origin of a fcience 
that is now arrived at very great perfe<9;io;i. 

The eie£frtral matter is a fbhtte fire> which per- 
■v^des all nature, and produces the nrpft. furprifing 

f ]?b4lS* '■ ,^ '■ / :' _'_.''' ' : ' 

TBunJer ancf lightning are undoubtedly owing to 
cleflricity. Dr. Franklin has proved by a variety 
of experiments, that the lightning of eleSricity, 
and the lightning that flalhes from the clouds, in a 
thunder ftorm, are exadly of the fame kind, and 
operate in the fame manner. 

Eleftricians have the art of snaking a machine, 
by which they can draw fire from a variety of bo- 
dies, and even accumulate, qr heap it together in 
fuch'-qucinte^ies^ that wheii it is Jifcharged, or let 

off. 
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«$^ It win make* a report like a. piftol, and tvea 
kSi animals^ . ^ . .: i 

. The, particidars, in whidi Bghthing aiid the elec- 
tTic fluid agree, are as follow. ' i. Fiaihes of 
ligfoming. are generally feen crooked, and waving 
in ibe air. The fame is the ekftric fparfc always^. 
when it is drawn from *an irr^ular body, at Jcmie 
diftahceJ 2. Lightning ftrikes the higheft anff moflr * 
pointed objeQs in its way, k^ preference to other«^ 
as high hills and trees, towers, fpires, marts of 
Ihips, points of fpears, and the like. In like man- 
Her, aH pointed conduftors * receive or throw off 
tfhe ele^ric fluid more readily than thofe that ari 
terminated by flat furfaces. 3. Lightning is Obt 
ferved tQ take* the readied and beft conductor. So 
does eleftricity in the difcharge of the Leyden phial f» 
For this feafon Dr. Franklin fuppofes, that it 
fi^ould be fafer, during a thuhdcr ftorm, \o have 
erne's cloaths wet than diy,. as- the lightning ntugfait 
t^eQ, in great meafiire. Be tranfmitted to the 
ground, by the water on the outfide of the body* 
It is found, he fays, that a we^ rat cannot be killed 
by the explofion of 'tho eleflrical bottle, but that 

♦ CbnduQor is a term u fed by clcjQricians for denoting any 
tiling that condudis the ele%i8 fire from <)nb body ^to anothe^. 
•^ A glafs that contains an accumulation of eleflric matter« 
P 5 a dry 
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adryratmaf. 4; Li^titing bums ife dees elee^ 
tricity. Dr. Ffanklin fay9> that be cdtild kkidlo 
wkb it hard dry roRtif fyints unwarmed^ and «veil 
iRTOod. 5* Lightning Ibmetknes dfflblves metaU: 
fo does elcAncity^ 6. Lightning has often been 
known to ftrike people blind. And a pigeon, aifter 
a violent fliock of *ele£lricity, by which the Doc* 
tot intended to have killed it, was obferved to^have 
been ftruck bKnd. 7. Lightning deftroys animal 
Kfe. Anitoals have liko^ife been kiHed by the 
fhock of elcflricityl The iargett anioi^Is, 'which 
Dr. Franklin and his friends had been able to kiU> 
were a hen^ and a turkey which weYj^ed about ten 
pounds. 

To demonftrate, in the cleared manner pofiible^ 
the famenefs of electrical fire with the matter of 
lightning, Dr. Franklin, aft<mifliing as it muft 
have appeared, contrived adualiy to bring lightniiig 
from the heavens, by means of an dedricaLJjiitey 
which he raifed, when a ftorm of thunder \|^per* 
ceived to be coming on. * 

This kite had a pointed wire fixed upon it, by 
which it drtw the. lightning from the' cloudy. The 
lightning defcended along the hempen firing tluit 
held the kite and was received by a key tied, to the 
extremity of it. Th^t part of the ftring, whicjti 

. die 
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thsi Doftor Md in his hand, was of filk f, diat the 
eledric fure might ftop at the k^,^ and not read^ 
hid bodyu . ./ ^ .' 

He iimnd, that the ftring would condu6l elec- 
tricity <ven when nearly dry^ but th^t, when it was 
wet, it would conduft it quite freely ; fo that it 
would ftrcam out plentifully frpp |he key, at, the 
approach of a pe^rfon's finger.. At this key he 
charged phials, and from ele<3ric fire thus obtain- 
ed, he kindled fpirits, and performed all the conv- 
ndon eleftrical experiments. 

This difcovery, of the famenefs of lightning and 
elcftricity, was applied by Dr. Franklin to a tooft 
ufeful purpofe ; namely, to the fecuring buildings 
from the dreadful etl^ds of lightning in a thunder 
(lorm. With regard to thunder iffelf, or the found 
or noife we hear, it is perfe£lly harmlefs. It is 
the lightning that does the mifchief. 

He efFefted this, by fixing, a pointed iron rod 
higher than any part of the building, and joining 
to the lower end of it a wire, which communicated 
with the earth. This rod the lightning was fure 
. to feize upon, in preference to any other part of 
the building, and defcendcd along it and the wire 

* Spme bodiet cpndud the ele£lric fire, and fome do not 
conda^ it* Silk is 6i the latter kind. 

P 6 - tiU 
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6'I1 tt reached the ^anh', T^Were'if Wi's rnftantly cfif- 
lipated witTicHit ioing any^'harM. . 

All public buildings, and, efpecially all maga- 
zines, ought to have ftich an" a()paratus for defend- • 
ing them from lightning ; ancF manjr, f believe, 
have. • 

Tfee* -fife of tli&ntltf is very Afferent fro* 
common fihy and opferates in a very different man^ 
Rer. It has been known to meh a fword ifi the 
fcabbard, without injuring the fcabbarditfelf; and 
jto melt money in a man's poclret without burning 
Ills clothes. In a word, it feems to be o{ fuch a 
nature, that it can eafily penetrate through porous 
bodies without afFeSing them, and fpends all its 
force upon thofe that are hard ind foiid. 

The expei-iment of drawing lightning from hea- 
ven, by means of an eledric kite, is attended with 
danger. It proved fatal to Abb^ Richman, who, 
m 1753, was killed by a flafli of lightning, which 
he drew from the clouds, in an experiment he v^as 
* making at Peterfburgh. 

Eleftricity has been applied to fom6 medical pur- 
potes, v?ith fo much fuccejfe, that it may now be 
cmfidered as part of the fcience. 
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CHAP, cxxxiir. 

ON THE SOUJTl) OF THUKDER, AND THUNDER- 
^, ^ - BO]LTS. . , 

'T^ H E reafon, why wc do- not hear the dreadfiif 

, noife .of the thundef , a? fdon sts we fee the 
lightning, isj becaufe found i^ longer in arriving 
to our ears, than light to our fightr 

Light moves almoft inftantaneoufly. Sound 
iiiove^ no more than 114CI feet in a fecond. That 
light moves much fafter than found, any one may 
fatisfy himfelf by obferving a gun difcharged at a; 
diftance ; for he will fee the fire lo;ig before he 
hears the found. 

The continuation and repetition of the found is 
caufed by a kind of echo formed in the clouds^ to 
which many hard bodies upon the earth tnay con- 
tribute, which retu^-n tnofe rollings we hear after 
a great clap of thunder. 

A thunder bolt is nothing but a mor^ folid and 
moft rapid fliame, which, with incredible fvvifttiefs 
flies from the clouds to the parth, and through eVery 
thing ftanding in its way, being interrupted by hi- 
thing. It fometimes kills meii and animals, bjirhs 
and overthrows large trees and buildings, and fets 
fire to every thing in its way. ■ »* • ' 

CH A,R 
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C H A P. cxxxiv- 

OP WATER^SFOUTSy WHIRLWINDS AN» JBVit« 
RICANES. 

CIGNIOR Beccaria, of Tuxb, tlujpk$ that elec.- 
^ tricity is the caufe of ^atir-Jpoufs. To. make 
this more 'evident, he firfl defcribes thq circiim^ 
ftances attending the appearance of thefe fpouts ; 
which are as follow. , 

They generally appear in . calm, weather. . The 
fca fecms to boil, and fend up a fmoke under them, 
rifing into a hill towards the fpout. At the famp 
time, pe(fons who have been near them have beard 
a rumbling noif(p. 

Thtjbape of a water- fpout is that .of a fpeaking 
trumpet, the widec end, being in the clouds, and 
the narrower end towards the fea. 

The (ize, is varipuSj^ even in the fame fpout* 
Tht colour is fometimes ioclioing to white, and 
fometimes to black. Their poiitii>h is fometimes 
p(;rpendicular. to the iea, fometimes oblique, and 
fometiipQes the Ijpout itfelf is in the form gf a curve. 
Their continuance is very various, fome diiappear* 
ing as Soou as formed, and fome continuing a con-* 

iiderable; 
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filterable titde^ Another be has heard of* confimied ' 
a -wrhcde hour. 

iBeccarta .likqfrife ibpfioiesi^ tkzt whirlwitkis and 
hurricane's are owing to eleflricity, and adds, that 
wkaftHirat^rM^mts are at Tei^ whltlfHnds and hur* 
rltanes'aie byland. They have bcsen known to 
tear.up trees^ to throw down huiUings, make ca- 
verns in ^e earth ; and, in all thefe cafes, to feat* 
tereartliy ftdnes, bricks^ timber, &c. to a great 
diftance. in every dire&ion. Great quantities of 
water have been left, or riufed by them, fo as to 
.make a 'kind of deluge ; and they have always been 
attended with a prodigious rumbling noife. 

That thefe phacnomena <lependupon ele£lricity, 
cannot, he fays, but appear very probable from the 
nature of feveral of them ; but the conjecture is 
made more probable from the following additional 
circunaftances. 

They generally appear in months peculiarly fub* 
jc£l to thunder ftorms, and are commonly pre- 
ceded, accompanied, or followed by lightning, rain, 
or hail. Whiti(h or yellowifh flafhes of light have 
fometimes been f^n^ moving with prodigious fwift- 
n^fs about them. 'And, laftly^ the manner in which 
they terminate, exaftly> refenftbles whit might bfe 
expefted from the prolongation of an elcftrified 
chnid, towards th^ fea. The water and* the clood 
. mutually 
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traiS then^lves^ and difperfe almoft at once ^ Ar. 
cloud rcfuig/' 'and. Ac, ^aCipt of the ^ iea nnderv it 
ftlHtigtoitfkvql; : - : 

Batttkc laoft' xdiMrkaSIe cbt^nl&nibef and^tiar. 
moffrfianr»ilrableftd the fiippioritiiif tif ^iien ikpendU 
ing upon eteftrfcftjr; h> that ^tkri^ 4iave k^q:idi& 
peried by pre&titSfig ta. tbieni fharfi^p(»mM^ iuuves' 
or fwofds. This, at ieaffl^ is th^ eonfl^nt lAuAioe 
of marinersf in mahy f^rts OJP tl|e ^v^i^d^^^Whei^ 



: ; ,CH A p. cxxxv- 

OF THE STOCKS OR PUBLIC FUNDSi. 

-A S there are ftcwfubje^ of coniieriatioii more* 
•^^ gen€3»ai than the valhie of ftdcks> IfhalJ hew 
give a fliort account of them. * * 
. By the y4oxi Jieck was original^ n)ea&t^^ a pai^^r 
tSi^ular Aim of money •contr^naied for the cflablilfc* 
c^ent of- a fund, in or<fcr to- enrfJe a company to* 
^c»ry on a certain trade, by iB^was of wliich the 
fiqrfon becsin^e a partjo^i in .^t WiAcy and re];:eived\ 

a ihare 
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a (hare in the profit n^de ther^^ in propottioa 
to the money employed* 

But this term has been ext^pded farther, thoagh 
improperly, to fignify any fum of money, which 
has been lent to the government, on xx>ndition*oC 
receiving a certain intereft till the money is repaid^ 
and which makes a part of the national debt. As 
the fecurity both of the .government and the public 
companies is efteemed preferable to that of any 
private perfon ;. as the flocks are negodable and 
may be fold at any time ; and as the intereft is al* 
Ways pundteally paid when due ; fo they are thereby 
enabled to borrow money on a lower* intereft, than 
what might be obtained i«om lending it to private 
perfonsj where there is often fon^ danger of tofing 
both principal and intereft. 

■ Bilt as dvery capital ftpck or fond of a compan/ 
is raifed for a particular purpofe, arvd limited by 
government to a certain fum, it neceflarily follows^ 
that wh^n that fund is completed^ no ftock can be 
bought of the company ; though (hares, already 
jwtchsrfed, may be transferred from one perfon to 
anotheh- This^ being tbo cafe, there is fre<juetxtly 
a grieat difpfoportion between the original value of 
^e fliares, and what is given for them whea tranf- 
fierred^ For if there are more buyers' than fellersj, 
t perfon^ who- is indi^rent about fellipg, will not 
* part 
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pan with his fhat^ without a confiderable profit to 
bimfelf. On the contrary, if many are difpofed 
toJeU, and few inclined to buy, the value ofiuch 
(hares will naturally fall, in proportion to the im- 
•patience of:thojfe Who want to tutn their ftock into 
i^pecle. 

Thcfc oWervations may ferve to give fome idea 
of the nature of that unjuftifiable pradicc, called 
Jiock-johbing. The myftery of which confifts in 
nothing more than this. The pe;^fons concerned 
in that pra&ice, who are denominated ftcck-job- 
bers,. make contraSa to buy ^f lelf^ ait a ceitaia 
diftant time, a cert&in quatntity of fome particular 
ftock ; againd which time they endeavour^ accord- 
ing as their contrail: is, either to raife or lower 
fuch ftock, by f{>reading rumours, and fi<9:itious 
fiories^ ' in osder to induce people either fo fell out 
in a hiirry, and confequently cheap> if Aey arc to 
deliver ftock ; or to become unwilling to fell it, 
and confequently to make it dearer, if they are to 
receive ftock. 

. The perfons, who make thefe contra^, are not 
in .general poflefTed of any real ftOck ; and whcm 
the time ConOes that they are to receive , or deliver 
the quantity they have contracted for, they only 
pay fuch a fum of money as makes the difiereoce 
between the price die ftock was at^ when they made 

the 
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tlic contraS, and the price it happciu to be at, 
when the contraft is fulfilled. It is no uncommon 
thing for perfons not. worfh iX>oY. td make con- 
trails, for the buying or felling 1 00,000 1. ftock- 
In the language of Exchange-ailey, the buyer it 
in this cafe called the Bull, and the feller the B^ar; 
one is for raifmg or toffing up, and the other for 
lowering or trampling upon the ftock. 

Befides thefe, there is another kt of men,' who, 
though of a higher rank, may properly enough 
come under the fame denomination. Thefe are 
the great monied men, who are dealers in flock> 
and contraftors with the government, whenever 
any money i? to be borrowed, Thefe, indeed, are 
not fi Aitious, but real buyers and fellers of flock ; 
but by raifing falfc Jiopes, or creating groundlcft 
fears, by pretending to buy or fell large quantities 
of ftock on a fudden, by ufing the above-mentioned 
fet of men as their inflruments, and other like 
practices, they are enabled to raife or fall ftocka 
one or two per cent, at pleafure. 
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C H A P. CXXXVIv 

TTH-ERE is fcarcely a greater variety in any 
thing, than in this fart of tt^eaiiiFc. Not only 
tjK>fe- of feparate coMntrics diflkr, as the French 
from the Eng,liib; but tjioferof the faxne country 
y^Tfy mettle cli^fep^t pr<?vi;iac«gji and all commonly 
iirpm..th^ ftandasdg; Thiis,3tf>e <3pmmQn Eogliftt 
wkhdifftrs f)tom the flatutei niild^ and the Fsench 
kave three forts of leagues, 

I fhall hcare give the nuUs of fieveral countries^ 
compadred* Avith th« £i][glift>, by Dr. i^IIey.. 

ThekEngUikfflt^iit^ wiit co^t^ of 176c yards^ 
4t: e^ht furlongs^ The Ru/Bap vor^ds little moxo 
diaii tharec quastei^^of an Englrfli jxiile. 

The Turkiik, /Italian^ and old Roman, mile if 
nearly one Englifh. The Arabian . ancient and 
modern, is about one Eng]i(h mile and a quarter,. 
Tho Scotifh and Iriih mile, is about one Eaglifi^ 
mile and a half. 

The Indian mile is almoft three Englilh ^ and 
the Dutch, Spanifti, and Poliflij^ about thne Eng- 
lifti miles and a balf% 
T / li . Tbm 
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The. German miie is more than four Englifli ; 
and the Swedifli^ Danifh^ and Hungarian, rfrom 
jfo^.to^AT Englilb miles, • 

The'French^ common league is x^zx three Erig- 
lifli ; and the Engiifli marine league is three Eng- 
iiih miles« 
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BOOKS printccf for B. LAW and S.ON. 

I. TTHE ELEMENTS OF READING, being 
A felefl ahd eafy Lcflbhs for Young Readers 
of both Sexes. By the Rev. J. Adams, A. M. 
Price bound 3s. 6d. 

. JUo h the fame Authoty 
II. LECTIDNES SELECTS, or Selea Latin 
Leflbns in Morality, Hiftory, and Biography, with 
an Englifli Tranflation as literal as poflible. Bet- 
ter adapted to the Capacity of young Beginners than 
any Thing hitherto publiflied. 

in. EXERCISES in LATIN COMPOSI- 
TION. Intended as a Sequel to, or to be ufed in 
Turns with, Exennpla Minora, Baily^s Exercife?, 
or any other introduftory Performances of a like 
Nature. — In two Parts. Containing, ift. Eafy 
Englifh Leffons, with the Latin Words on the-op- 
pofite Pa^> to be rendered into their proper Moods^ 
Tenfes, rerfon^,! Cafes, Genders, and Numbers. 
2d. Ensliih LeiTons without the Latin Words an- 
nexed, tnat the Learner may be accuftomed to con* 
fult his Dictionary, and choofe proper Words for 
himfelf. 



IV. SKETCHES of FEMALE EDUCA- 
TIOK, partly original, and partly felefted from the 
moft approved Authors, for the Inftruftion and 
Amufement of young Ladies, both in public- Se- 
minaries and private Families. By Thomas Broom^ 
Teacher of the Claffics, Geography, and other 
Branches of polite Literature, at Wokingham, 
Berks. 

For 
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FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 

By the particular Defire of feveral eminent Mathe- 
maticians and Sclioohnafters. 

It his Day were publijhedy Prke 31, fochy neatly hound: 

V. The COMPLETE PRACTICAL ARITH- 
METICIAN. Containing feveral new and ufeful 
Improvements, adapted to the Ufe of Schools and 
private Tuition. This Work, "which was under- 
taken with a View to furniih a complete Syftem of 
praftical Arithmetic, for the Ufe of Schools, con- 
tains cnore ufeful Rules and Obfervations than are 
to be met with in any Syftem of Arithmetic ex- 
tant, of dowble the Size and Price ; and thefe Riiles 
are fucceeded by near 2000 ufeful and inftru<flive 
Examples; befides a Variety of Bills of Parcels, 
JBills of Exchange, Invoices, &c. &c. The Nature 
and Prafiice o| circulating Decimals, and the Rules 
of Lofs.and Gain, F^ellowihip, Exchange, &c. are 
here thoroughly confidered, and treated of in a dif- 
ferent Manner to what they have hitherto been. 
By Thomas Keith. 

VI. A KEY. to the COMPLETE PRACTI- 
CAL ARITHMETICIAN. Containing Anfwers 
to all the Qiieftions in that Work, with the Solu- 
tions at full Lerigth, wherever there is the fmalleft 
Appearance of Labour or Difficulty ; the Whole 
interfperfed with feveral ufeful Notes and Obferva- 
tions, elucidating the Snbjed. To which is added, 
an APPENDIX : Containing a Synopfis of Loga- 
rithmical Arithmetic, fliewing their Nature, Con- 
flru6tion, and Ufe, in the plaineft Manner poffible ; 
Tables of Compound Intereft and Annuities^ calcMr 
lated from one to forty Years, Alfo general and 

universal 
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BOOKS printed for B. LAW and SOfT. 

tiniverfal Demonftrations of all the^ principal Rules 
in the Complete Practical Arithmetician. 
The Whole together forming the moff complete 
Syftem of Arithmetic extant, both in Theory and 
rradice. By Thomas Keith, Teacher of the Ala- 
thematics, Gec^raphy, &c. 

VII. A SHORT and easy INTRODUCTION 
to the SCIENCE of GEOGRAPHY. Containing 
an accurate Defcription of the Situation, Extent^ 
Boundaries, Divificn, chief Cities, &c. of the fcve- 
Tal Empires, Kingdoms, States, and Countries, la 
the known World ; with the Ufe of the Terreftrial 
Globe, Geographical Maps, &c» &c. &c. Defigned 
for the Ufe of Schools and private Tuition. Hluf- 
trated with the neceffary Engravings, and an accu- 
rate Map of the World, including the moderp Dif- 
coveries. 'The Second Edition, corre^ed and im- 
proved. Price IS. 6d. bounS. By Thomas Kfeith, &c. 

%* The favourable Reception -which this little 
Treatife has met with fx^Kti th<S Public, has induced 
the Author to revife theWhole with the greateft Care, 
and to make fuch Alterations and Additions as h€ 
conceives will be the Ivleans of rendering this Edi- 
tion more cxtehfively ufeful tlian the former. 

VIIL The ACCIDENCE, or FIRST RU- 
DIMENTS of ENGLISH. GRAMMAR, de- 
signed for the Ufe of young Ladies. By Ellin Devis. 
The fixth Edition. Price is,S 

rX. MISCELLANEOUS LESSONS on SY* 
NONYMOUS ElXPRESSIONS, defigned for the 
;Ufe of young Ladies. "By E. Devis. rrke bound 

^s* 6d« ' ♦ 
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